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Five Indispensable Assets 
of the Veterinary Profession 


AS INTERPRETED BY ‘CORN STATES” 


RELIABLE SERVICE OF SUPPLY—The 

graduate veterinarian, thanks to the 
planned organization of the firms who serve 
him, is able at all times to obtain precisely the 
materials he needs, quickly and with assurance 
of quality. 


2 IMPROVED PUBLIC RELATIONS—Now as 
never before the public seems ready to ac- 


cept veterinary science as an institution vital 


to national welfare, as a distinct branch of sci- 
ence existent to improve human and animal 


health. 


PROGRESSIVE RESEARCH—No better-de- 
fined indication of the scope of veterinary 
research can be found than that in the program 
of the Washington session of the AVMA, 
wherein is seen, for the Section on Research. 
16 papers covering that many new experimental 


projects. 


To Have a Part in Further Developing 
These Assets Is the Established Aim of 


EFFICIENT DIRECTION — That the federal 

service, the state and local units, the vet- 
erinary educational system, and the national, 
state and local associations which guard and 
protect all of these varied undertakings have 
grown to their present high status is not a 
case of unguided development; it is unmis- 
takable evidence of sound cooperative direction. 


COMPETENT PERSONNEL—No matter how 

richly endowed the foregoing assets may 
be, they would have little significance without a 
competent personnel as their foundation. 
erinary science may well be proud of the men 
it has attracted to its ranks; their individual ef- 
forts constitute the unique “personality” of the 


profession. 
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The Veterinary Profession of North America Looks Ahead’ 


CASSIUS WAY, D.V.M. 


Iy IS THRILLING and inspiring to me to have 
the privilege of greeting such a large and 
representative gathering of our profession. 
Over a period of 33 years I have found that 
being in attendance at the annual conven- 
tions of the Association is a memorable 
occasion. It offers the opportunity to meet 
old friends and to make new ones. I am 
happy to welcome you and I trust that you 
will thoroughly enjoy the unusual and 
unique pleasure of convening in the capital 
city of the United States. 

There is much evidence to show that 
these annual conventions of our association 
are increasing in importance. Today vet- 
erinarians throughout the country realize 
that the AVMA is their association and 
that its future is in their hands. Ours is a 
democratic organization, where the ma- 
jority rules. And here at our conventions 
every member has the opportunity to play 
his part in shaping the destiny of our pro- 
fession. It is with the deepest sincerity 
that I urge every member present to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations to the fullest 
extent, 

The history of our association, its strug- 
gle for advancement, its accomplishments 
and its ideals are ably recorded in our 
archives and records. Most of you are bet- 
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ter acquainted with these facts than I. For 
these reasons it is unnecessary to review 
the past and, therefore, I have chosen as 
the subject of this discussion “The Veteri- 
nary Profession of North America Looks 
Ahead.” 

As I prepared this address I was more 
cognizant of the honor bestowed upon me 
when I thought of the illustrious men who 
preceded me in this office. No remarks 
that I might make upon this occasion would 
be complete if I failed to mention the ideals 
of the men who founded this association 
and the professional principles that inspired 
its conception—all of which have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success and 
advancement of the profession. 


VETERINARY RESPONSIBILITY 
IN WARTIME STRESSED 

These are troubled times—-both na- 
tionally and internationally. Here in Wash- 
ington the visitor can sense the seriousness 
of the present hour as soon as he steps from 
the train. Our national government is 
keyed to a high tension which indicates 
that the United States is once more pre- 
paring to play an adult role in the world. 
There can be no question, whether we like 
it or not, that the conditions in Europe and 
in Asia affect us greatly. We can no longer 
be safe in an attitude of ostrich-like “splen- 
did isolation.” We must erase from our 
minds the idea that the Atlantic and Pacific 
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oceans are protective boundaries. They are 
not boundaries, they are highways over 
which any enemy can travel unless we are 
able to stop him. America must be pre- 
pared to face the responsibilities ahead. To 
my mind, Walter Lippmann has admirably 
stated the new position of our country in 
the following paragraph, which I quote: 
What Rome was to the ancient world, 

what Great Britain has been to the modern 
world, America is to be to the world of 
tomorrow. We might wish it otherwise. 
I do. Every man who was young in the 
easier America of the pre-war world must 
long for it at times. But our personal 
preferences count for little in the great 
movements of history. When the destiny 
of a nation is revealed to it there is no 
choice but to accept that destiny and to 
make ready in order to be equal to it. 

As members of a profession which carries 
a heavy burden of responsibility for the 
public health of the nation, we too must be 
equal to our destiny. In the past we have 
always stood ready to meet crises, and I 
am confident we will do so now and in the 
future. 

If war should come, it will be the duty 
of veterinarians in increased measure to 
protect the food supply of the nation. Food 
is precious in wartime and we must make 
doubly certain that animal diseases inter- 
rupt our supplies to the minimum. For- 
tunately, we have a well-organized veterin- 
ary service for the control of disease among 
horses and mules used for transport and 
combat. We have ample facilities for the 
production of sera, vaccines and prophy- 
lactic biological products with which to help 
keep our animals healthy. Most important 
of all, we have a group of professional men 
who are ready and willing to make the per- 
sonal sacrifices necessary to serve our coun- 
ory. 

It is needless to say that if war comes we 
want no “embalmed beef” scandals and no 
decayed food for our armed forces. But I 
am confident that we can cope with the 
problems that may be presented. In this 
connection it is gratifying to note that the 
Veterinary Corps of the United States 
Army is being enlarged concurrently with 
the expansion of the military service. The 


Veterinary Corps is an invaluable branch 
of the service which performs vital fune- 
tions in peace as well as in war. I am cer- 
tain that our members will give their fullest 
coéperation to this expansion program. 

When the great European and far-east- 
ern conflicts are ended—and they will end 
some day—-the veterinary profession of 
those devastated countries will look to the 
Americas for help and guidance in the 
rehabilitation of a service that has done so 
much for the animal kingdom and mankind. 
The agricultural industry of those unfor- 
tunate countries will look to the Americas 
for foundation blood stock to rehabilitate 
their herds and their flocks. The “die is 
cast”; our destiny is revealed. There is 
no choice but to accept that destiny and 
make ready for the new order of things 
that the future holds in store. 


PRACTITIONERS’ INTEREST IN 
ASSOCIATION GROWING, BUT GREATER 
PARTICIPATION IS URGED 

I have emphasized that the AVMA is a 
democratic organization. It is completely 
responsive to the wishes and interests of 
the majority of its membership. During 
the past year the executive officers of your 
association have endeavored to stimulate 
among practitioners the desire to take a 
more active part in the organization. Ap- 
parently we have been successful. At the 
present time 60 to 70 per cent of our mem- 
bers are practitioners. The Association, 
therefore, is primarily a_ practitioners’ 
organization. This fact should be reflected 
in the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the executive body. Logi- 
cally, a majority of the members of each 
group should be practitioners. 

The speaker has often advocated that a 
majority of the state associations should 
send their best-informed, most successful 
practitioner to the convention as delegate 
to the House of Representatives and pay his 
expenses. For a good many years the ten- 
dency among the rank and file has been to 
“let George do it,” and then to sit back, 
find fault and criticize what “George” did. 
This attitude has resulted in the develop- 
ment of dissatisfied groups in various 
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localities. These groups may or may not 
have organized, but they have at least 
handed together in an endeavor to correct 
from the outside faults and conditions, 
which in reality are imaginary, on the in- 
side. It would seem that this is not the 
proper way to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem. In a large, democratic 
organization such as ours that has lived, 
thrived and developed into the greatest 
organization of veterinarians in the world, 
on a continent where the principles of 
democracy still exist (thank God) among 
a free-living and free-thinking people, the 
principle of free speech still exists and 
unity of purpose is better for the profes- 
sion than divided endeavor. 

To paraphrase James Bryce’s famous 
speech, “When good men go to the polls, 
etc.”’—when all branches of the profession 
do their proportionate share and assume 
their proportionate responsibilities in their 
national association, there will be no ques- 
tion about the success, the usefulness or 
the future of this organization. The prac- 
titioners of the profession have attained 
their success through the assistance and 
guidance they have received from those 
engaged in the fields of education and re- 
search, regulatory and public health service 
and the production of pharmaceutical and 
biological products. Speaking as a repre- 
sentative of that group, I think it is for- 
tunate for us as practitioners that we have 
an organization such as the AVMA in 
which these three other important elements 
of our profession are willing to codperate 
with us so freely. The educators and re- 
search workers, the regulatory and public 
health men and the producers of biological 
produets—by working with us——make-our 
meetings interesting, instructive, educa- 
tional and profitable. They help us im- 
measurably to be successful in our daily 
work and to be useful to society and to the 
animal kingdom which we serve. And so 
I say that the practitioners should become 
active within the Association we already 
have and work toward its common good. 


WOMEN’s AUXILIARY PRAISED 


There is another group to which every 
member of the Association owes a debt of 
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gratitude. It is the Women’s Auxiliary. 
Every married man present knows full well 
that while the ladies are frequently our 
severest critics, they are also usually our 
best “window-dressing.”” Doubtless, marry- 
ing a hard-working veterinarian often lacks 
the glamor they had expected in their girl- 
hood; they have, however, been loyal sup- 
porters in our endeavors. 

The Women’s Auxiliary is doing fine 
work. The wife of every veterinarian 
should be a member because through this 
affiliation she can help a worthwhile cause. 
Undoubtedly you all know that the Auxili- 
ary administers a revolving fund from 
which loans are made to senior students in 
accredited veterinary colleges. Dozens of 
students have been helped to complete their 
education through this fund. Furthermore, 
the Auxiliary serves as a medium through 
which the public may be informed regard- 
ing the profession. We could ask for no 
better public representatives or public rela- 
tions ambassadors than the ladies who be- 
long to the Auxiliary. I am sure that much 
of the enhanced prestige which the Asso- 
ciation enjoys today is due to their “talking 
up” the services performed by the profes- 
sion. 

The Auxiliary encourages its members to 
participate in public health projects in their 
own communities. It is legally incorporated 
and organized and I understand it actually 
has a substantial bank balance. (In times of 
“repression” like these it might not be a 
bad idea to keep on the right side of the 
treasurer.) And so I welcome the ladies 
of the Auxiliary most cordially. No annual 
meeting of our association would be com- 
plete without them. 


EDUCATIONAL SET-UP EVALUATED 


And now I feel that it is my duty to 
report to you on the “state of the nation” 
in regard to the veterinary profession. 
First and foremost is education. I think 
we can all agree that steady progress to- 
ward higher educational standards has been 
made. In 1920 at Columbus, after a bitter 
controversy, the Association approved a 
recommendation of the Committee on In- 
telligence and Education for four years of 
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high school training as a preliminary to 
entrance in all approved veterinary schools. 
For some time since then, one year of col- 
lege work or pre-medical training has been 
a requirement for entrance to all approved 
veterinary colleges. This year the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is requiring two 
years of college work preliminary to en- 
trance. Doubtless other schools will take 
the same step. 

I have said the following several times 
during the past year, but I think it will 
bear repeating here—we will not reach the 
goal of having the most nearly perfect vet- 
erinary educational standards until all 
veterinary colleges require a seven-year 
course for a college degree either in agri- 
culture, science or arts and a professional 
or doctorate degree. Seven years is not too 
long to spend in learning to become a veter- 
inarian. If the graduates of our veterinary 
schools are to be capable of carrying on the 
scientific achievements of today, and of the 
future, they will need thorough training. 
The establishment of such high standards 
for education would surely constitute prog- 
ress which could not help but be reflected 
in the future scientific standing of the vet- 
erinary profession. 

Then there is the question of internship. 
Many veterinarians today are asking for 
assistants with more practical experience. 
They want a system of internship estab- 
lished. If this is done it would seem that 
it will have to be done at the regular veter- 
inary educational institutions. We have 
no set-up comparable with that of human 
medicine, in which graduates are required 
to devote two years as interns. It is my 
conception of a well-rounded veterinary 
curriculum that clinical training shall re- 
ceive consideration not only in the field of 
surgery, medicine and hospitalization of 
animals but also in increased ambulatory 
clinic service. It seems to me that clinical 
training is somewhat behind that in the 
fundamental subjects in some of our 
schools. This might be corrected by adding 
another year to the curriculum. However, 
the physical equipment, the personnel of 
the teaching staff and other extension of 
facilities to take care of these increased 


demands would be necessary. A precedent 
for such changes is found, however, in the 
present tendency in medical schools to ex- 
pand clinical teaching. 

The improvement in the educationa) 
standards of veterinary medicine during 
the past ten years has done more to enhance 
the respect of the public for the profession 
than anything that has happened for many 
years. I think that it is by now quite 
generally known that veterinary schools 
have rigid curricular standards and that 
only well-prepared, intelligent persons have 
any chance of obtaining admission to our 
approved schools. All of the approved vyet- 
erinary schools in the United States have 
more applicants for admission than they 
can accommodate and thus they are in the 
highly favorable position of being able to 
choose their students, instead of being 
forced to accept those who come to them. 
This means, of course, that the profession 
is assured of a supply of replacements of 
high academic quality. 

There are some in the profession who 
contend that too many good candidates are 
being turned away at a time when there 
is an acute shortage of veterinarians. They 
believe that the present schools should ex- 
pand so as to accommodate more students 
and that it would be well if several more 
schools could be established. The latter of 
the two suggestions seems the more prac- 
tical. Material expansion of existing schools 
is out of the question if we are to expect 
them to give thorough training. At least 
half of the present schools have more stu- 
dents now than they can train properly, 
especially in clinical work. In my opinion, 
if time indicates that more graduates «are 
actually needed, the best solution would be 
the formation of one or two more schools. 
These schools should not be started, how- 
ever, by states that are unable, or unwilling, 
to give them proper support. The two great 
states of California and Illinois, populous 
and wealthy in live stock and other mate- 
rials, could very well maintain and operate 
schools that would be a credit to those states 
and to the veterinary profession. 

However, is there really a shortage of 
veterinarians? I know it is true that there 
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are many areas where veterinary service of 
good quality is not available but, under our 
fee system of practice, many of these areas 
will not support veterinary service. It is 
true also that the federal government is 
having difficulty in obtaining enough veter- 
inarians for its service, but this is because 
of the low rate of compensation and slow 
advancement. When the government finds 
that it is possible to offer better induce- 
ments to veterinarians and more in line 
with those offered to specialists in animal 
husbandry, genetics, bacteriology, chem- 
istry, economics and similar fields, in which 
no more time or intelligence is required to 
ualify than in veterinary medicine, I think 
it will be able to supply its needs. 

Even if there is a shortage now, it may 
not be of long duration. Veterinary schools 
have been operating at capacity for only the 
past six years. Only two capacity classes 
have been graduated. It is, therefore, too 
soon to feel the full impact of these larger 
numbers of recruits. According to the 
careful studies of the Bemis committee, 
made some years ago, we are now graduat- 
ing more veterinarians than will be needed 
to replace those who are dropping out of 
the ranks through death and other natural 
causes. In other words, if we go along as 
we are at present, the profession will 
rapidly increase in number and eliminate 
the shortage. 

Because there is an over-supply of veter- 
inary candidates, the temptation exists for 
private interests and low-grade existing in- 
stitutions to enter the field of veterinary 
cducation. The American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association should do all within its 
power to discourage such attempts. We 
must not drift back to the era of the com- 
mercialized school. The education which 
the modern world requires of any profes- 
sional man can not be given without subsidy 
from large endowment funds or from gov- 
ernmental units. Those who attempt other- 
wise can operate only low-grade schools 
whose output is bound to be unsatisfactory. 
The only thing that will discourage such 
attempts is the raising of the licensing re- 
(uirements in the various states. 

At present many of the states will admit 


to their examinations any who are gradu- 
ates of “recognized” veterinary schools. 
Now the word “recognized” means nothing 
unless it is qualified by stating by whom 
such recognition is given. Charters for low- 
grade schools can be obtained in many of 
our states and, this being the case, these 
schools are “recognized.” State associations 
should be encouraged by the national asso- 
ciation to seek amendments of their practice 
laws, when the present laws are vague, 
adding to them the provision that the 
schools must be recognized by the AVMA. 
The Committee on Education of this asso- 
ciation can be depended upon to keep 
abreast of developments and report its find- 
ings to the membership so that recognition 
can be given when merited and withheld 
when it is not merited. The time to seek 
such amendments is now. After schools 
have been formed it is much more difficult 
to legislate them out of existence than it is 
to prevent their organization in the begin- 
ning. 

I spoke a moment ago about the need for 
raising the licensing requirements in the 
various states. This also applies to the 
licensing of schools of instruction. There 
is an urgent reason for doing this. At the 
present time many of our states are being 
invaded by an itinerant “school” the head 
of which claims to teach the fundamentals 
of veterinary anatomy, physiology, path- 
ology and the diseases of the reproductive 
organs of animals in five days. After that 
period the men who attend this school are 
declared to be ready to treat the diseases 
of reproduction in valuable animals, despite 
the fact that many of them have had no 
fundamental preliminary training. We all 
know that there are no diseases in which 
the old slogan-—an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure— is more applicab'e 
than the reproductive diseases of horses 
and cows. The very fact that this school 
is allowed to give its so-called “course of 
instruction” in many of our states is a 
travesty on our system of veterinary edu- 
cation. I can not urge too strongly that 
every state in the Union should review its 
educational licensing requirements with a 
view to banning such schools. The initia- 
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tive for this effort will have to come from 
the state associations, which today are con- 
stituents of this great association. Here is 
a need for definite, immediate action. It 
should not be delayed. 


FINAL STEPS IN REORGANIZATION 
PROGRAM EXPLAINED 


There are a few other perplexing prob- 
lems confronting the Association to each 
of which I should like to refer briefly. 

The reorganizing committee, authorized 
and appointed at Omaha, consisting of 
Jakeman, Brumley and Bergman, worked 
long and faithfully in an endeavor to work 
out a better organization set-up. They ac- 
complished much. They endeavored to effect 
a division of responsibility that would avoid 
one-man control. They recommended a 
three-man Board of Governors, consisting 
of the president, the president-elect and the 
chairman of the Executive Board, who 
would act as an administrative head in the 
interim between annual and semiannual 
meetings of the Executive Board. This 
recommendation was approved and made 
legally operative at Memphis. Executive 
and administrative officers are subject to 
the direction of the Board of Governors, 
which also constitutes the Committee on 
JOURNAL. It is a workable arrangement. 
In the event of death or incapacitation of 
any of the executive officers, there is a re- 
sponsible group with knowledge to admin- 
ister the business of the Association. 

In order to put into operation the re- 
organized program, a revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws seemed imperative as 
the old instrument was not entirely applic- 
able to the new set-up. Accordingly, the 
House of Representatives at Memphis 
authorized the rewriting and publication of 
such a revision to be acted upon at this 
convention. During the year the executive 
officers and the legislative branches of the 
Association, as well as various state socie- 
ties, have spent much time in considering 
these proposed changes. It is hoped that 
at this convention a suitable instrument 
may be developed that may meet the re- 


quirements from an administration stan¢. 
point and also meet the approval of a ma. 
jority of the membership. 


SUPPLEMENT TO OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
NEEDED FOR RESEARCH ARTICLES 


I am sure there is no need for me to tel! 
you of the many splendid changes that hay. 
been made in our Official journal. It has 
been entirely revamped to meet the wishes 
and demands of the membership at large 
The very fact that it is reported that 9} 
per cent of the JOURNALS are removed from 
the envelopes and are taken home for read. 
ing is a healthy sign. 

We have been happy to note also that 
other leading scientific journals in the vet- 
erinary field are expanding their scope of 
usefulness. The various veterinary house 
organs are a material aid in supplying prac- 
tical and useful information to the profes- 
sion. However, as my immediate predeces- 
sor stated in his admirable address a year 
ago, “the saturation point in this type of 
veterinary literature is close to being 
reached.” 

As far as the JOURNAL is concerned, it 
would seem that something will have to be 
done very soon to accommodate the large 
number of scientific articles which are be- 
ing submitted for publication. We are 
happy that the membership is submitting 
so many valuable contributions to veter- 
inary literature for publication, but | am 
certain that the editor has often wished 
there were more room for them. Perhaps 
the time has arrived when we should con- 
sider the publication, possibly four times 4 
year, of additional issues to take care of 
these scientific papers. If this procedure 
proved to be practical, these might be in- 
creased to monthly issues. Thus we would 
have a practitioner’s issue of the JOURNAL, 
containing articles of special interest to the 
average practitioner, news items, advertise- 
ments and other subjects of current inter: 
est, together with a supplementary scientifi 
number. All this, of course, is dependent 
upon revenue to finance the project. | 
would seem that this is but one of the many 
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good reasons for the proposed increase in 
dues. 

INCREASED MEMBERSHIP CONSIDERED 

IN TERMS OF OPERATING COSTS 

It certainly is a pleasure to be able to 
report that membership is steadily increas- 
ing. In fact, it is slightly over 6,200, which 
is higher than it ever has been in the his- 
tory of the Association. This total repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 1,209 
over a year ago. It also is gratifying to 
note that slightly over 90 per cent of this 
year’s graduates from our veterinary col- 
leges have made application for member- 
ship, as compared with 67 per cent a year 
ago. We heartily welcome these recent 
graduates into the Association’s ranks. 

With this increase in membership comes 
increased opportunities and increased re- 
sponsibilities. This brings me to the un- 
pleasant but highly important subject of 
our budget. The membership is getting 
more in service than it pays for and it is 
obvious that such reverse economics can not 
continue without drawing on our capital 
reserves. 

There is another matter which I must 
discuss here. This year your president has 
exceeded the amount set aside for traveling 
expenses. This has happened solely as a 
result of two factors: first, the incumbent’s 
desire to be of maximum service to the 
Association and to miss no opportunity to 
tell the story of the work that is being done 
for the veterinary profession, and, second, 
the urgent request from two localities to be 
present at meetings that were important 
professional functions. One of these trips 
was authorized by the Executive Board and 
the other by the Board of Governors. In 
the future, one of two things should be con- 
sidered. Either the decision should be 
made that the president be quite definitely 
limited in his travels or there shou!d be an 
increased appropriation for this missionary 
work. To my mind, the request and neces- 
sity for wide travel by the president is an 
indication of added interest of the member- 
ship in their national organization. 

The committees on Bang’s disease, rabies, 
dog foods, poultry diseases, parasitology, 
and others will present instructive reports 
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at this meeting, some of them containing 
important ,.recommendations as to items of 
policy. It is hoped that the result of your 
deliberations may be fundamentally sound 
for the best interests of the membership as 
a whole, for the public and animal owners 
whom we serve and for the great animal 
industry which, after all, makes possible 
our existence as veterinarians. 


RABIES 


At Memphis, the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously adopted a policy concern- 
ing rabies containing substantially the fol- 
lowing points: 

1) The control and eradication of the 
disease is primarily the problem and the 
function of the veterinary profession. 

2) The disease is national in scope. Its 
eradication and control should be under the 
supervision of some national veterinary- 
controlled body, preferably the BAI, co- 
éperating with the practitioners of the pro- 
fession. 

3) With proper authority and under suit- 
able regulation the profession could and 
would eradicate the disease. It has been 
eradicated from other countries and it could 
be eradicated from this country. 

4) Although rabies vaccination is un- 
doubtedly of considerable value in building 
up resistance in animals to natural infec- 
tion, the Association should go on record as 
favoring the control and eradication of the 
disease by regulatory methods, which in- 
volves the control of all dogs. 

That statement of policy was endorsed 
by many veterinarians in the field of small 
animal practice, the American Kennel Club, 
by many dog writers, owners of dogs, and 
regulatory and public health officials. The 
Committee on Rabies of the USLSSA 
recommended a policy which was almost 
identical at the last meeting of that asso- 
ciation. At the Colorado state veterinary 
conference in February of this year, Wil- 
liam H. Feldman of The Mayo Foundation 
endorsed the policy. Virtually everyone be- 
lieves that the disease could and should 
be eradicated, yet virtually everyone seems 
reluctant to tackle the job. 

At the meeting in Memphis, certain mem- 
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bers who have rather extreme ideas on the 
subject demanded that the Association re- 
fute the statement made by writers on sub- 
jects pertaining to dogs that the profession 
was guilty of racketeering. The Executive 
Board took the stand that those statements 
were untrue and without foundation and, 
therefore, were not worthy of considera- 
tion. 

What does the disease cost the profession 
each year? No accurate figure is available, 
of course, but it certainly is many thou- 
sands of dollars. Every rabies scare results 
in the destruction of many dogs and the 
elimination of their owners as_ potential 
clients of the local veterinarians. Many of 
you may be familiar with what happened 
recently in a large eastern city when the 
public was asked, during a rabies scare, to 
destroy all dogs. In one day, following that 
appeal, it is reported that 600 dogs were 
killed. If this destruction had continued 
at the same rate, all of the dogs in the city 
would have been killed within a few weeks. 
It is obvious that the small animal prac- 
titioners in that city would have lost their 
source of income. 

On the other hand, if the fear of rabies 
could be eliminated, it is a conservative 
statement by well-informed small animal 
specialists that thousands of homes would 
add a canine member. Just imagine what 
that would mean to small animal practi- 
tioners! In view of these facts, I subscribe 
that some official national agency in organ- 
ized veterinary service that is qualified by 
education, training and experience to cope 
with the problems incident to the control 
and eradication of contagious diseases of 
animals, especially those transmissible to 
man, should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising, organizing and direct- 
ing the forces within the profession that 
are capable of eradicating the disease. 

In a country that boasts of having the 
finest institutions of education and research 
in the world; that has within its borders 
the largest and best organization of veter- 
inarians in the world; that has developed 
the most efficient regulatory service—na- 
tional, state and municipal—for the protec- 
tion of human and animal health in the 
world; where the profession has eradicated 


such diseases as contagious pleuropney. 
monia, dourine, foot-and-mouth disease 
glanders and others; where it has controlled 
and practically eradicated bovine tuberey. 
losis and Texas fever; where it is making 
great progress in the contro! of Bang’s dis. 
ease, bovine mastitis, equine encephalomye. 
litis, hog cholera, scabies, parasitism an 
other diseases too numerous to mention: 
where the profession boasts of being th 
most advanced in the practice of the art of 
veterinary medicine, it is a sad commentary 
on efficiency, it is humiliating, that this 
country should stand second only to Turke; 
in the prevalence of such a dreaded diseay 
as rabies. 

Such an intolerable condition should not 
be allowed to continue. We must eradi- 
cate rabies and we must do it efficiently. 
When it comes to offering a remedy, | am 
reminded of one of the leading Thorough- 
bred breeders of Kentucky who had a large 
sign in a prominent place which listed ten 
or twelve fundamental rules governing the 
operation of his farm. One of these funda- 
mentals was, “No complaint will be enter- 
tained unless accompanied by a remedy.” 
And so I wish to present four items of a 
remedy for the present rabies situation 
which at least offer a basis for discussion: 

1) We should have a national law giving 
the dog a status equal to that of other live 
stock. 

2) The control and eradication of al! ani- 
mal diseases is fundamentally the problem 
and function of the veterinary profession. 

3) A national government agency, pre- 
ferably the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for it is the only national agency capable 
of doing the job—should in coéperation 
with approved and accredited veterinar) 
practitioners in this country be charged 
with correlating a coéperative federal-stat 
plan for the control of the disease. (We 
have been temporizing with the rabies prob- 
lem in this country with the present set-up 
since the latter part of the 18th century. 
I think the exact date is 1768.) 

4) There should be uniform state laws, 
capable of enforcement, designed for: 4 
the humane destruction of all stray and 
ownerless dogs; b) the licensing, identi fica- 
tion, establishment of ownership and col- 
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trol of all other dogs until the disease is 
eradicated (with the proper enforcement 
and the coéperation of dog owners the goal 
could be attained within a few years); c) 
compulsory notification by owners as well 
as veterinarians of any cases of the disease 
‘suspects to be effectively quarantined and 
destroyed as soon as positive diagnosis is 
made); d) a six-month quarantine for all 
dogs brought into the country; and e) pro- 
moting an intensive educational program 
among all factors of society—-professional, 
regulatory, dog owners, dog writers, and 
the public at large—regarding the care of 
dogs with reference to the spread of rabies. 

A recent and interesting statement from 
a writer of popular articles about dogs is 
most apropos. I quote: 

lf the United States is to lose the dubi- 
ous distinction of having next to the high- 
est score in the prevalence of rabies, there 
will have to be in all states enactment of 
uniform legislation designed to eradicate 
the disease and, likewise, uniform vigi- 
lance in carrying out such measures. 

The state veterinary medical society in 
one state, where the control of rabies is 
about as effective as in any state in the 
Union and where methods employed for the 
control of the disease are quite similar to 
those outlined in the policy adopted at 
Memphis, has passed a resolution disap- 
proving the principle of having the Bureau 
of Animal Industry as the federal agency 
to supervise and coodrdinate a_ rabies- 
eradication program. In view of results 
obtained in countries where national super- 
vision and control have been effective, if it 
is desirable from the standpoint of being 
beneficial to the profession as a whole to 
eradicate the disease, it would seem that 
such resolutions are at least inconsistent 
with well-established principles in the con- 
trol of other infectious diseases of animals 
in this country. 

History may be repeating itself. When 
the campaign for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis was inaugurated under federal 
and state supervision, many individuals and 
groups of practitioners voiced strenuous 
opposition on the ground that the rights, 
privileges and prerogatives of the practi- 
tioner were being usurped. What actually 
happened? Soon accredited practitioners 
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were being put into the service, additional 
work was being provided in almost every 
state, and——now that the job is completed 
the work of retesting and maintaining ac- 
creditation is in the hands of the accredited 
practitioners of the various states and is 
carried on under federal and state super- 
vision: a rather happy solution of the prob- 
lem, which has resulted in the eradication 
of the disease and increased work for the 
practitioners. It is hoped by many that 
some comparable solution of the rabies 
question may ultimately prevail. 

When all is said and done, until those of 
the profession who are engaged in research 
are able to furnish the man in the field with 
a more efficient prophylactic agent for the 
control of rabies, any program for the 
eradication of the disease that does not 
take into consideration that most vital fac- 
tor, the “perambulating pup,” better known 
as the stray dog, will be about as successful 
as the nationwide attempt to produce the 
“abundant life’ by vaccinating “Uncle 
Sam” with the alphabet. 

Until that time, therefore, would it not 
be better for the policy on rabies of the 
Association to read about as follows: 

While there is disagreement among 
eminently qualified scientists as to the 
immunizing value of rabies vaccine, the 
AVMA recommends to the public that com- 
pulsory, annual vaccination should not be 
relied upon for the solution of the rabies 
problem. The Association recommends that 
this disease can be checked and eliminated 
by instituting and enforcing measures to 
insure that all dogs shall be kept under 
control and the ownerless stray eliminated. 
In maintaining a policy which encour- 

ages public confidence in any prophylactic 
product which is imperfect, the Association 
can not very well escape a share of moral 
responsibility for failures, which may lead 
to human deaths, even though that per- 
centage of failures may be very small. It 
is the veterinarian himself upon whom the 
client and the public rely and upon whom 
will fall repercussions when false confidence 
leads to inexcusable and humiliating re- 
sults. The public at large is certain to 
accept the judgment of impartial and world- 
recognized authorities in the field of re- 
search whose work in solving other prob- 
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lems in epidemiology has earned a unique 
confidence. 

3ecause the veterinary profession has 
accomplished such creditable results in con- 
trolling other animal diseases it is to be 
hoped that as the true story of rabies vac- 
cination, eradication and control is unfolded 
in scientific journals devoted to immunology 
and preventive medicine, and reaches the 
public through popular articles containing 
reliable information in dog magazines, 
household periodicals and conservative 
newspapers, that the profession may be 
prepared to institute a program of eradica- 
tion that may be 100 per cent effective. 


THE DoG-FooD-TESTING PRCGRAM 


Last year at Memphis a resolution was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
pledging the Association’s coéperation with 
the American Animal Hospital Association 
in an attempt to help solve some of the 
undesirable conditions existing in the dog- 
food industry. Considerable controversy 
over the dog-food-testing program has de- 
veloped during recent months. Statements 
which are misleading, to say the least, have 
appeared. 

It has been said by some that the pro- 
gram is a meaningless project, that it is 
without authority, that it should be re- 
viewed and revamped, that it is worthless 
because the large manufacturers do not sup- 
port it. Now, in contrast to these views 
it is the opinion of many veterinarians that 
the program is not a meaningless gesture, 
that it is “on the level” and is definitely 
worth while. It is true that the large manu- 
facturers have not generally supported the 
program, but this fact certainly does not 
prove that the program is worthless. On 
the contrary, we can feel proud of the high 
quality of manufacturers who have come 
to the Committee on Foods to have their 
products tested. 

It has been rumored that the Committee 
on Foods has received thousands of dollars 
from the sale of seals for which the mem- 
bers can not account. These are false 
rumors, unfair propaganda and unjust in- 
sinuations. First, seals are not sold; they 
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are awarded to manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts have been submitted, tested and found 
to meet requirements. Second, only fiy; 
manufacturers have submitted their prod. 
ucts. 

The total cost to each manufacturer js 
approximately $950, of which $500 is 4 
cover the expense of the test, purchase 0; 
the samples, shipping, etc. The other $450 
was collectively agreed upon by the many- 
facturers to cover the cost of supervision, 
promotion, publicity, etc. At present this 
amounts to the ‘‘enormous” total of $4,750 
a year. Third, all the accounts of the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the AAHA are audited 
by a certified public accountant. Bills ar 
paid on the triplicate voucher system signed 
by the president, the treasurer and th 
chairman of the Committee on Foods. 

The seal of approval has a definite and 
clear meaning. It means that the food in 
the container bearing the seal is wholesome, 
nutritious and adequate for the mainte- 
nance of weight, growth and reproduction 
when fed in proper amounts according to 
the size, temperament and activity of the 
normal dog. It means that the contents of 
the container are as represented on the la- 
bel. It means that the food has passed rigid 
chemical and biological tests. It means that 
no fantastic claims are made in advertising 
and that the whole program is under the 
supervision of competent veterinarians and 
eminent scientific authorities in the field of 
nutrition. 

There is no reason that the seal of ap- 
proval can not come to be recognized by the 
public as comparable with the stamp “In- 
spected and Passed by the B.A.I.” on car- 
casses of meat or the seal of approval on 4 
bottle of certified milk or “Accepted 
A.M.A. Committee on Foods” as that seal 
appears on foods tested and approved by 
the American Medical Association. 

The dog-food-testing program, as at pres- 


ent carried on by the AAHA, with the | 


AVMA cooperating, is definitely a worth) 
project. There is no valid reason that manu- 
facturers of quality foods should not accep! 
it and profit by it. Too much conscientious. 
self-sacrificing effort has been put into it }) 
men who have worked solely for “the 00d 
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of the cause” for the program to fail. Most 
important of all, there is much evidence to 
show that dog owners are beginning to look 
for the seal of approval on the containers 
they buy. We are gaining public goodwill 
and should be able to maintain it. Coépera- 
tion, education of the public, publicity and 
the wholehearted support of the profession 
as a Whole will make the program a success. 


PROFESSION WARNED TO GUARD 
AGAINST STATE MEDICINE 


The trend toward state medicine within 
the veterinary profession has become 
marked during recent years. We should be 
on our guard against it. Throughout the 
country there has been considerable crit- 
icism from practitioners of the fact that 
some of our veterinary institutions perform 
services for livestock breeders in wide areas 
either free or at very low cost. I am con- 
fident that no one in the field of practice 
objects to free or low-cost ambulatory clinic 
service within a reasonable radius of any 
veterinary college, but in these days of easy 
and quick motor transport the radius is be- 
coming entirely too great. 

I submit that such state medicine is di- 
rectly contrary to the ideals of the pioneers 
of the profession, such as Law, Liautard, 
McEachran and Moore. The practitioner 
spends from five to ten years in technical 
training. He has a large investment in 
physical equipment. It would seem that 
he has quite definite priority rights when 
itcomes to the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine, and when the state is allowed to take 
over this function, it is an infringement 
upon the rights of an established group of 
citizens. The practitioners and their clients 
support the state institutions as taxpayers. 
When a state institution gives free, or low- 
cost, medical treatment to the animals of 
private citizens, the taxpayers pay for it. 

Another example of a highly undesirable 
condition is the Iowa State Serum Buying 
Agency, a subsidiary corporation of the 
lowa State Farm Bureau Federation. This 
agency is a glaring example of the triumph 
of purely mercenary interests over common 
sense in the control of animal plagues. The 
agency offers 25,000 memberships at $1.00 
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each to holders of farmer vaccination per- 
mits and the plan is to place stocks of anti- 
hog-cholera serum, virus and other biologi- 
cal and sundry products in a central loca- 
tion in each county. The agency expects to 
sell 10 million cc. of serum, 125,000 cc. of 
virus and approximately 45,000 doses of 
other biological products the first year. This 
means that the farm bureau is virtually 
doing a retail business in competition with 
private business and practicing veterina- 
rians. It is a hazardous arrangement for 
the farmer and unjust competition for the 
veterinarian. 

Another plan which is extremely detri- 
mental to the practitioner is one which has 
been evolved by some agricultural extension 
workers who plan to organize farmers into 
an association to deal collectively for veter- 
inary service. This sort of collective bar- 
gaining puts professional men on the basis 
of laborers. It destroys initiative and it 
is unjust. 

I contend that neither federal agencies 
nor educational institutions, either agricul- 
tural or veterinary, should enter into com- 
petition with private practitioners. Codép- 
eration, consultation and advisory activities 
are quite all right, but not competition. 
They should be bound not to give free 
service or service at rates which practic- 
ing veterinarians could not duplicate and 
stay out of bankruptcy. ‘“‘State medicine” 
of this kind is definitely harmful to the best 
interests of the profession. 

Similarly, the manufacturers of veter- 
inary biological products and pharmaceu- 
ticals have maintained a consultation serv- 
ice which is beneficial to the practitioner. 
But, unfortunately, the service frequently 
does not end at the consultation stage. 
After specific cases have been investigated, 
owners of animals have called the consult- 
ant and had treatment recommended and 
administered. All such service should be 
handled through the practitioner. 

In one state in the Central West, there 
is a growing trend among the practitioners 
to sell veterinary supplies to their farm 
clients. They have taken this action in an 
effort to keep the veterinary products busi- 
ness in professional hands, where it belongs. 
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The products they sell are primarily 
serums, bacterins and poultry antiseptics 
and, although the profits derived are not 
great, some practitioners believe that the 
supplying of veterinary products is a busi- 
ness that rightfully belongs to them. Rather 
than see the sales fall to drug stores, county 
agents and lay supply firms, they are con- 
tent with keeping this branch of veterinary 
service in their own hands at least. 

There is another problem which to my 
mind requires immediate attention. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation should 
define its scope of activity clearly and spe- 
cifically. I say this because the veterinary 
profession must look to its self-protection 
against other agencies whose activities may 
infringe upon the rights of private prac- 
titioners, unless they are kept within the 
proper and legitimate channels. 


POULTRY 


During the past year definite progress has 
been made, I think, in putting the service 
of the veterinary profession to the poultry 
industry on a par with the service per- 
formed in other branches of animal indus- 
try. However, there is much still to be ac- 
complished. The situation still presents a 
challenge which we can not treat lightly. 
If the general practitioner does not help 
to control and prevent the diseases which 
threaten the poultry industry, then we shall 
see more and more “quackery.” The poul- 
tryman needs and deserves help and will 
accept it from either the nearest or most 
reliable source available. The veterinarian 
is often overlooked. Furthermore, many 
farmers believe that veterinarians are not 
interested in poultry diseases or are in- 
capable of furnishing intelligent service. 
We know that this is not true, but it is up 
to us to prove our interest in the poultry 
field. During recent years much progress 
along this line has been made. 

The Section on Poultry has a splendid 
program prepared and the clinic promises 
to be one of the best that ever has been 
held. Much credit for this should go to 
the splendid work of the special Committee 
on Poultry Diseases under the leadership 


of its energetic chairman. The report of 
this committee should be one of the high- 
lights of the convention. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 

Scientific artificial insemination, used for 
the improvement of breeds of live stock, has 
become an established procedure in_ thy 
practice of veterinary medicine. The edy- 
cational department of the State of Ney 
York has ruled that this work definite) 
falls within the realm of veterinary prac. 
tice. For obvious reasons this work should 
be supervised by a veterinarian trained ip 
the diagnosis and treatment of the breeding 
diseases of animals. Under these condi- 
tions many unfavorable and undesirable re- 
sults can be prevented. It is gratifying to 
have reports from all over the country con- 
cerning the success of well-regulated ef- 
forts in this field of practice. Undoubtedl 
it will have a marked effect on the improve- 
ment of various breeds of live stock. 

If this procedure is so highly successful 
in the cattle industry, it would seem that 
it might be doubly successful in the horse 
industry. The speaker would like to rec- 
ommend that artificial insemination be used 
to improve the breed of Thoroughbred 
horses. It is a practice that is fraught with 
tremendous possibilities. When a syndicate 
of breeders pays $250,000 for the Thor- 
oughbred stallion Imp. Blenheim II, why 
should his potential usefulness be restricted 
to 40 mares each year? What might have 
happened to the Thoroughbred industry 
during the past 20 years if Man O’ War, 
Black Toney, Gallant Fox and Sun Briar 
had produced 500 foals each year instead 
of 35 or 40? 

If artificial insemination were to be 
adopted for Thoroughbreds, it would: 1) 
improve the breed of horses because the 
best sires would be used; 2) decrease 
breeding diseases in horses because 4 
skilled veterinarian would examine each 
mare before insemination; and 3) permit 
castration of 75 per cent of male Thor- 
oughbreds as soon as they have been tried 
sufficiently, thus eliminating many stallions 
undesirable for breeding. 

This is one of the best methods for ‘im- 
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proving the breed” of horses if breed or- 
ganizations are sincere in their efforts to 
do so. 

WorK OF LOCAL COMMITTEE LAUDED 

| am sure that the year just completed 
will go down in history as being anything 
put dull. There are, of course, misgivings 
on the part of your executive officers, but I 
am certain that I am correct in the state- 
ment that they have all been sincere in 
their endeavors. When the ledger is bal- 
anced, the membership will have an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the result and determine 
whether the account is in the red or the 
black. 

This convention should be a memorable 
one. Not since 1891 has our association 
met in the national capital. We come here 
this year with many major problems to be 
solved; and I know that wisdom will pre- 
vail to solve them well. 

This convention will be memorable also 
from the standpoint of the work done by 
the Committee on Local Arrangements. 
John R. Mohler and his coworkers have 
planned a complete, interesting and enter- 
taining program. We all owe a sincere vote 
of thanks to the men and women of this 
committee who have labored so earnestly 
and so hard in our behalf. 

| wish at this time also to thank the en- 
tire organization for the codperation it has 
extended to me during the past year. The 
committees have done their utmost to ad- 
vance the interests of the Association and 
their work has resulted in much progress. 

The honor of being president of this as- 
sociation is one I shall cherish as long as 
I live. The organization has a glorious 
past, but it has an even more glorious fu- 
ture. I am deeply proud to have been 
chosen to help, to the best of my limited 
ability, in working out its destiny. The 
veterinary profession of America will con- 
tinue to move forward. 


The Vitamin Famine 

IN THE FEEDING of man and animals it is 
becoming more and more evident that 
chronic deficiency troubles are an ever- 
increasing menace. As a speaker* declared 


*Tom D. Spies, Birmingham, Ala. 
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at the New York meeting (1940) of the 
American Medical Association, “War may 
be causing famine in Europe, but here in 
the United States, even without war, there 
is a chronic famine. ... People are starving 
for lack of vitamins and minerals.” 

Foods as they come to the table have been 
deprived of much of the protective sub- 
stances they originally contained. Wheat 
flour is deprived of 90 per cent of its B, 
and practically all of its E factor in the 
process of milling. Water-soluble vitamins 
are washed from the soil to such an extent 
that herbivorous animals and man who 
lives on their products do not consume an 
amount of vitamins and minerals sufficient 
to keep in a state of normal health. 

In 1938, says Science News Letter (June 
22, 1940), the American people spent $100,- 
000,000 for vitamin preparations, and 
physicians in 1937 prescribed $26,000,000. 
These figures, for the human population 
alone, show that the depletion of vitamins 
and minerals in the food we eat is a stern 
reality, and that the prevention and treat- 
ment of disorders and clinical diseases rank 
among the important medical problems of 
this moment. In fact, as the problem looms 
in animal medicine we are living in the 
midst of famine. 


The Ladies at Local Meetings 

THE CUSTOM of bringing the ladies to meet- 
ings of local associations is growing. Sev- 
eral associations provide entertainment for 
the ladies while the members are in session. 
Card or other games and theater parties 
are the types of distractions in vogue. As 
a rule, the assemblage disbands after a 
midnight lunch. More and more local vet- 
erinary societies are finding this plan of 
developing interest in the profession an 
excellent one. 

The Chicago Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation several years ago started that 
method of getting the wives of members 
interested in the society, and a letter from 
Dr. Horning of the Houston (Texas) as- 
sociation speaks of the founding of a sim- 
ilar program. Everywhere the activities 
of ladies’ auxiliaries are increasing, ac- 
cording to information received. 
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The Contro! of the Chronic Form of Streptococcic Mastitis 


RALPH B. LITTLE, V.M.D. 


Princeton, N. J. 


A NUMBER of papers have appeared con- 
cerning the bacteriological detection and 
the control of the contagious form of mas- 
titis caused by Streptococcus agalactiae.’ 
Special consideration should be given to a 
few of the more important and practical 
points of view expressed by these workers, 
namely: a) that mastitis caused by S. 
agalactiae is a_ strictly contagious dis- 
ease!:-; b) that S. agalactiae is an obliga- 
tory parasite and under natural conditions 
the habitat is the udder and its secre- 
tion'*.4; ¢@) that the disease can be de- 
tected by the bacteriological examination 
of the secretion from individual cows and 
controlled by the disposal or segregation 
of the infected animals'-*; d) that efficient 
hygienic measures should be carried out 
during milking to prevent the spread of in- 
fection from cow to cow!:**; e) that it is 
advisable to make replacements in these 
herds from home-grown heifers free of in- 
fection’ and f) that in certain in- 
stances udder infusion with some suitable 
medication is helpful in the eradication of 
the infection of mild cases.':*:*" It would 
appear, therefore, that the chronic form of 
mastitis caused by S. agalactiae is a con- 
tagious disease which can be detected and 
controlled by bacteriological methods ap- 


*From the Department of Animal and Plant 
Pathology, The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, 

1Minett, F. C., Stableforth, A. W., and Kdwards, 
S. J.: J. Comp. Path. & Therap., xlvi (1933), p. 131. 

“Stableforth, A. W., Edwards, S. J., and Minett, 
F. C.: J. Comp. Path. & Therap., xlviii (1935), 
p. 300, 

*Plastridge, W. N.: Proc. 3rd Int. Cong. for 
Microbiol, 1939 (1940), p. 664. 

‘Schalm, O. W.: Certified Milk, xv (1940), p. 11. 

‘Plastridge, W. N., Anderson, E. O., White, G. 
C., and Rettger, L. F.: Storrs Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
197 (1934). 

*Plastridge, W. N., Anderson, E. O., Weirether, 
F. J., and Johnson, R. E.: J. Dairy Sci., xix 
(1936), p. 641. 

TtHucker, G. J., and Harrison, E. S.: New York 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bul. 246 (1937). 

‘Steck, W.: Schweiz. Arch. Tierheilk., Ixxx 
(1938), pp. 181 and 250. 

"Steck, W.: Tilgung des gelben Galtes. Bern & 
Leipzig: Verlag Paul Haupt. (1939). 
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plied to the milk of individual cows with 
the disposal or segregation of the infected 
animals. 

Minett!” questions, however, “whether 
the view is generally correct, that by a 
series of cultural examinations applied to 
the milk of individual cows it is possible 
to eradicate the disease relatively easily 
or quickly.” This is an important point 
because it is upon the accurate detection 
of chronic mastitis that the early elimina- 
tion of the infected animals depends. As 
an illustration, he discussed the view al- 
ready expressed by Steck that in mildly 
infected cows there may exist a “cultural 
latency” for as long as six months. In 
other words, Steck believes that the failure 
to reveal the presence of streptococci in 
the secretion of these animals was due to 
the small amount of fore milk cultured, 
since apparently 0.5 cc. or 1 cc. was not 
adequate. Recent observations suggested 
to Minett that in some herds infection 
with S. agalactiae in first-calf heifers was 
higher than formerly considered, possibly 
as the result of calfhood infection. 

The object of the present paper is to 
report the bacteriological detection and 
control of the chronic form of bovine mas- 
titis caused by streptococci belonging to 
mastitis-streptococcus group I (S. agalac- 


MATERIAL 


The four herds concerned in this study 
are designated as A, B, C and D. Herd 
D has been under observation for nine 
years and the other three herds for over 
three years. Herds A, B and C were 
chosen for this study because conditions in 
each were favorable for codperative super- 
vision and the number of cows in the in- 
dividual herds was small enough for 4 

wMinett, F. C.: J. Comp. Path, & Therap., lili 
(1939), p. 266. 

uMinett, F. C.: Proc. 12th Int. Vet. Cong., !! 
(1934), p. 511. 
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monthly or at least a frequent bacterio- 
jovical examination of the milk. 


METHODS 

In herds A, B and C the cows were kept 
under exceptionally good conditions. The 
stable routine was carefully supervised 
and before milking the wudders' were 
cleansed with a dampened sterile cloth and 
then dried with another. The udder cloths 
were laundered daily and in herds A and 
B they were soaked in a chlorine solution 
before being used. All cows were hand- 
milked and the attendants washed their 
hands in warm soapy water before milk- 
ing each cow. 

When a_ bacteriological examination of 
the milk was made, the preliminary lab- 
oratory work was conducted at the re- 
spective farms. The routine methods em- 
ployed have already been reported in de- 
tail.'21%14 The samples of the fore milk 
(3 or 4 ec., none discarded) upon collec- 
tion were kept chilled and 1 cc. of a 1:10 
dilution was plated in blood agar. The 
leucocyte films also were prepared on the 
premises and the chloride dilutions set up. 

In herd A the fore milk from each sepa- 
rate quarter of individual cows was exam- 
ined bacteriologically at least once a 
month. In herds B and C during the first 
six months the milk was examined as in 
herd A, but during the next seven months 
the examinations were conducted irregu- 
larly. 

As herds B and C increased in size it 
seemed feasible from a _ practical stand- 
point to develop simpler cultural methods 
and occasionally check them by a complete 
laboratory examination of the milk, as was 
conducted in these herds at the begin- 
ning of the study. Since May 1938, this 
has been done, and the tests have been 
made on a monthly basis. In many in- 
stances the milk from all the cows was 
examined by the Hotis test!® (9.5 ce. of 
milk, 0.5 ec. of a 0.5 per cent sterile aque- 
ous solution of brom-cresol purple), or 
else one half of the herd was tested bac- 


Little, R. B.: Cornell Vet., xxviii (1938), p, 23. 
Little, R. B.: Cornell Vet., xxix (1939), p. 100. 
Little, R. B.: J.A.V.M.A., xIivii (1939), p. 496. 
Hotis, R. P., and Miller, W. T.: U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Cire. 400 (1936). 
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teriologically and the other half by the 
Hotis test. If the half-and-half procedure 
was used, on the next visit the milk of 
cows previously tested  bacteriologically 
was studied by the Hotis method, and vice 
versa. Previously on the preliminary herd 
examinations the Hotis test was used with 
satisfactory results to detect the infected 
animals quickly for immediate segregation 
until a bacteriological examination of the 
secretion from separate quarters of  in- 
dividual cows could be completed. 

With the development of S. agalactiae 
in the incubated samples (Hotis test), the 
color in the tubes changes from blue or 
purple to a yellow shade due to the pro- 
duction of acid from lactose, the growth 
appearing as small yellow balls along the 
sides or as a yellow deposit in the bottom 
of the tube. Although streptococci be- 
longing to mastitis-streptococcus group II 
(S. dysgalactiae) or group III (S. uberis) 
and atypical forms may fail to produce the 
same color changes in the milk as S. aga- 
lactiae, the presence of these organisms 
could be ascertained. In positive or sus- 
picious reactions the streptococci may de- 
velop as white or bluish specks along the 
sides of the tubes or a faint yellowish de- 
posit may accumulate in the bottom. Since 
staphylococci and other microérganisms 
may produce similar reactions, the milk 
from positive or suspicious samples was 
filmed and when streptococci were present 
the milk was streaked over the surface of 
a blood-agar plate. 

Following Edwards’ report on the use of 
the liquid medium (to 1,000 cc. of meat- 
extract broth, add 5 Gm. of glucose, 1 ce. 
of 0.1 per cent crystal violet and 0.1 Gm. 
of sodium azide),'® the test he recom- 
mended was applied to milk of individual 
cows in herds B and C, to a large extent 
substituting for the more difficult labora- 
tory tests. A mixture of equal amounts 
of sodium azide (1:500 solution) and brom- 
cresol purple (0.1 per cent solution*) was 
added to samples of milk, 0.5 cc. to 9.5 ce. 
of milk from single quarters, and 1 cc. to 


*Changed by the author to a 0.5 per cent solu- 
tion. 

“Edwards, S. J.: J. Comp. Path. & Therap., li 
(1938), p. 250. 
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19 cc. of composite samples. The milk was 
then incubated for 24 hours, as was cus- 
tomary when only the latter dye was used 
for the detection of streptococci. Usually 
a 1:10 dilution of the milk was immedi- 
ately plated in blood agar or occasionally 
in Edwards’ aesculin agar. After the 
samples had been incubated for approxi- 
mately 16 hours, 0.01 cc. of gravity cream 
was inoculated into Edwards’ broth. Fol- 
lowing incubation for 24 hours S. agalac- 
tiae developed as a flocculent deposit in 
the liquid medium. 

In herds A, B and D, besides the regular 
monthly examination, occasionally samples 
from each separate quarter were tested 
in the following manner: a) 9.5 ce. of fore 
milk was collected in tubes containing 
sodium azide and brom-cresol purple and 
incubated for 48 hours; b) following col- 
lection of the fore milk, a composite sam- 
ple was obtained consisting of approxi- 
mately 25 cc. of the next milk and a like 
amount of strippings and incubated for 24 
hours; c) after 16 hours of incubation, 
cream from all samples was inoculated into 
Edwards’ broth, and after 18 to 24 hours 
of incubation, milk from the composite 
samples or portions of the liquid medium 
were streaked on the surface of blood-agar 
plates. 

In many instances between the scheduled 
tests, milk showing some abnormality or 
milk from cows soon after parturition was 
brought to the laboratory for examination. 
If such milk had not been examined in 
intervals between the monthly visits to the 
farm, at the next regular visit it was 
tested by separate quarters, not only by 
routine methods but also by extra tests. 

The milk from cows in herd D was exam- 
ined bacteriologically as described for 
herd A. 

To classify the streptococci culturally, 
surface colonies were transferred to blood- 
agar slants for later identification. For 
the fermentation tests the carbohydrates 
were added aseptically without subsequent 
heating of the medium. The tubes before 
inoculation were incubated to insure ster- 
ility, and the indicators were Andrade’s 
or brom-cresol purple. Unless the strepto- 


cocci were recovered from poured agar 
plates, the hemolysis was determined and 
0.1 cc. of a broth culture inoculated into 
dextrose, lactose, saccharose, salicin, man- 
nite, inulin, raffinose, sorbitol, trehalose, 
sodium hippurate, litmus milk and methy|- 
ene blue milk in various dilutions. The 
serological classification of many cultures 
was determined by preparing the extracts 
according to the method of Lancefield!’ or 
Brown.'® Precipitin tests were made in 
small tubes of 3-mm. diameter by layering 
the extract in the desired dilutions over 
small quantities of antiserum. 


HISTORY OF HERD A 


Herd A was a small self-contained 
group of Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, and 
Ayrshire cross, varying in numbers be- 
tween 16 and 19 milking animals. The 
original examination of the milk (16 cows) 
was made on April 29, 1936, when com- 
posite samples drawn into tubes containing 
brom-cresol purple were incubated for 24 
hours. Streptococci were identified in the 
secretion of seven cows. A bacteriological 
examination of the milk from separate 
quarters of each cow was made on May 5, 
and streptococci were detected in the secre- 
tion of 16 quarters of the seven animals. 
Culturally they belong to mastitis-strepto- 
coccus group I (S. agalactiae) and serolog- 
ically to Lancefield’s group B. They were 
beta hemolytic in blood agar with the de- 
velopment of the narrow zone of hemolysis. 
Following the second laboratory examina- 
tion of the milk, the seven infected cows 
were immediately removed from the herd. 
Since then the milk from each quarter of 
each cow has been examined monthly by 
methods already described. The herd is 
now composed of 17 milking animals, and 
21 first-calf heifers have been received 
from young stock. A number of these 
young cows are in their fourth lactations. 


RESULTS IN HERD A 

Since May 1936, S. agalactiae has not 
been cultivated from the secretion of a 
cow by any of the tests applied to the 


“vLancefield, R. C.: Proce. Soc. Exp. Biol. & Med. 
XxxViii (1938), p. 473. 
%Brown, J. H.: J.A.M.A., cxi (1938), p. 310 
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milk. Severe, mild or transient infections 
in seven cases were caused by S. uberis, 
while in five animals similar infections 


were attributed to atypical streptococci." 


The presence of staphylococci in the milk 
of certain cows, other than producing 
slightly higher determinations by the in- 
direct tests or mild changes in the char- 
acter of the secretory tissue, was of little 
consequence, 

Two infections were caused by Escheri- 
chia coli, one of which was of such severity 
that the animal was destroyed. The mas- 
titis in the other cow was less acute and 
the bacteria disappeared from the secre- 
tion of the affected quarter within three 
days. 

At parturition S. uberis was cultivated 
from the secretion of a single quarter of 
a first-calf heifer and an atypical strepto- 
coccus from the quarter of another. 

Following the disposal of the seven cows 
originally found infected with S. agalac- 
tiae, 138 others were eliminated from the 
herd from time to time for other reasons: 
two because of mastitis caused by S. 
yberis, and one by E. coli; one because two 
quarters were harboring Staphylococcus 
wreus; four because of low production; 
one On account of sterility; two as the re- 
sult of mummified fetuses; one because of 
injury; and one on account of a foreign 
body. At present the total average yearly 
milk production per cow is as high as it 
was before the seven high-yielding infected 
alimals were eliminated. The bacteria 
count of the bottled milk when 1 cc. of a 
1:10 dilution of it is plated in blood agar 
isually is under 500 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter. 

When the experiment was terminated 
after four years, only two cows in the herd, 
an aged individual and a second-pregnancy 
cow, were shedding streptococci in the 
milk. SS. wberis was present in the secre- 
tion from the left fore quarter and an 
atypical strain persisted in the right fore 
quarter of the aged cow, while S. uberis 
was cultivated from the secretion of a 
quarter of the second animal in which the 
‘losing mechanism of the teat had been 
injured, 


HISTORY OF HERD B 


Herd B was a self-contained Holstein- 
Friesian herd of 33 milking cows. On 
March 19, 1937, composite samples of milk 
from each cow were drawn into tubes con- 
taining brom-cresol purple and incubated 
for 24 hours. Streptococci were identified 
in the secretion of 16 cows. A bacteriolog- 
ical examination of the milk from separate 
quarters conducted ten days later showed 
that 32 quarters of the 16 cows were in- 
fected. The streptococci cultivated from 
the secretion of 15 cows were beta hemo- 
lytic and produced either the double or the 
narrow zone of hemolysis. Culturally they 
belonged to mastitis-streptococcus group I 
(S. agalactiae) and serologically to group 
B. One additional infection was attributed 
to S. uberis. The 16 infected cows were 
immediately placed in a separate barn and 
cared for by individuals who were not in 
contact with the normal cattle. Both 
groups of cattle had access to separate 
paddocks but were together while on pas- 
ture. The last infected cow was disposed 
of in December 1938. The herd now con- 
sists of 45 milking cows, while 40 heifers 
have been admitted from young stock. In 
September 1938, one pregnant heifer and 
three first-calf cows were introduced from 
an outside herd. 


RESULTS IN HERD B 


Following the original examinations, in- 
fections developed four months later in 
two of the negative cows. S. agalactiae 
was cultivated from the-secretion of the 
right hind quarter of one cow on July 1, 
1937, and again five days later. Other de- 
terminations, such as the pH, percentage 
of chlorides and leucocyte count, were nor- 
mal. At the next monthly test in August, 
the streptococci had disappeared from the 
secretion and were not detected again 
during the period the cow remained in the 
herd. It seems likely that the organisms 
were confined to the duct of the teat and 
failed to become established in the udder. 
The other cow developed an infection in 
two quarters following an injury to the 
teat. 

Since the appearance of these two in- 
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fections, S. agalactiae has not been de- 
tected in the secretion from the udder of 
any cow except a first-calf heifer at par- 
turition. In this case three quarters were 
affected. 

Fifteen persistent infections were 
caused by S. uberis, and two by S. dysga- 
lactiae; one of the latter was very acute, 
the organisms later being replaced by S. 
uberis. In addition, S. uberis was iden- 
tified on one occasion from the udders of 
five cows. Atypical streptococci were as- 
sociated with four chronic infections and 
in five instances were cultivated from the 
secretion of separate quarters on a single 
examination. Staphylococci were respon- 
sible for mild infections as indicated by in- 
direct tests and the presence of mild udder 
fibrosis, especially in cows in which the 
count exceeded 8,000 to 10,000 colonies per 
cubic centimeter of milk. Streptococcal 
infections attributed to group III organ- 
isms, although usually not as destructive 
in the udder as S. agalactiae, in this herd 
were cause for considerable concern. When 
the bacteriological study of the milk was 
begun, S. uberis was identified only in a 
single quarter of one cow and she was seg- 
regated with the infected animals, yet new 
infections continually appeared in the 
normal cows. 

One heifer at parturition showed a se- 
verely atrophied quarter, and Corynebac- 
terium pyogenes was cultivated from the 
scanty secretion, Another young cow 
calved with the two fore quarters severely 
atrophied, with nearly a complete absence 
of secretion, possibly the result of calf- 
hood suckling. 

Since March 1937, 23 infected cows have 
been eliminated from the herd (S. agalac- 
tiae, 18; S. uberis, 5); five animals have 
been disposed of on account of a low pro- 
duction and one as a result of abortion, 
while three have died. 

This herd is one of 13 herds under the 
same management. In August 1939, it led 
this group in production and since then it 
has been among the seven high-yielding 
herds. 


HIstoRY OF HERD C 

Herd C was a self-contained herd of 43 
Holstein-Friesians. On April 14, 1937. 
composite samples of milk were drawn into 
tubes containing brom-cresol purple and 
incubated for 24 hours. A bacteriologica| 
examination was made of the _ secretioy 
from separate quarters on April 19 and 
28, and S. agalactiae was cultured from 
the secretion of 59 quarters of 24 cows 
Both the narrow and double-zone bet, 
hemolytic streptococci were isolated, be- 
longing culturally to mastitis-streptococcus 
group I and serologically to group B. The 
infected cows were segregated at one end 
of the stable away from the negative cows 
and were milked last. Both groups were 
together in the paddock and on pasture 
The laboratory examinations of the milk 
were conducted as in herd B. 

During the past three years 30 home- 
grown heifers have been admitted from 
young stock. This herd now numbers 36 
milking animals. Four of the original un- 
infected animals are still in the herd, be- 
sides eleven of the mastitis cows. 


RESULTS IN HERD C 


It was impossible to control the spread 
of the chronic form of mastitis caused by 
S. agalactiae when the infected cows were 
maintained in the same stable with the un- 
infected animals. 

Following the first bacteriological ex- 
amination of the milk, four cases appeared 
in 1937, two in 1938, two in 1939 and four 
in 1940. Three of the last four cases were 
caused by nonhemolytic streptococci of 
group I. This was the first appearance of 
this form in the milk from any cow. Early 
in 1939, five cows with mild chronic infec- 
tions were obtained from another farm 
under the same management and were 
placed with the infected cows. These ani- 
mals have not been included in the data 
pertaining to herd C and their milk was 
not carefully studied. The nonhemolytic 
streptococci of group I may have been in- 
troduced in the secretion of some one of 
these animals. Moreover, after the orig- 
inal survey the group segregated because 
of infection with S. agalactiae was not 
tested for nearly two years; therefore, it 
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STREPTOCOCCIC MASTITIS 


lis possible that some cows also may have 
nad mild nonhemolytic infections which 
‘were not recognized on the preliminary 
tests. A chronic streptococcal infection in 
two quarters of one cow was caused by 
's dysgalactiae, and this organism was 
also present in the secretion of a quarter 
of a young cow. 

S. uberis and atypical forms of strepto- 
cocci Were encountered much less fre- 
yuently than in herds A and B. Neverthe- 
less, mild staphylococcal infections were as 
prevalent as in herd B. 

Mastitis with atrophy of a quarter was 
encountered in one heifer and C. pyogenes 
was isolated in pure culture. In another 
frst-calf cow a mild mastitis was caused 
by BE. coli. 

A Trichomonas infection necessitated 
the prolonged milking of certain cows and 
the disposal of 22 animals because of abor- 
tion and sterility. Thus, the appearance 
of this infection in the herd may have been 
a contributing factor in the failure to re- 
duce the spread of streptococcal infections 
more successfully by quarantine methods. 


HistoRY OF HERD D 


Herd D was assembled in 1930 at the 
department of animal pathology of The 
ockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
in order to have normal cattle available for 
experimental purposes. Young calves 
grade Holstein, Guernsey and Jersey) 
born at a nearby farm, none of which had 
suckled its dam, were immediately taken 
to the Institute and fed 1,200 cc. (2.5 pt.) 
of normal cow serum in place of colostrum 
for protection against infection with E. 
coli. These animals were raised on whole 
milk and completely segregated from other 
cattle. 

In 1931, when the nine heifers and a bull 
were about 6 months old, they were turned 
vut in a paddock under natural conditions, 
with no restriction as to breeding. At 
parturition each cow was confined in a 
shed for about a week, and the quarters 
that were not suckled by her calf were then 
milked out once daily to eliminate the colos- 
trum. The reason for milking them at 
this time was that after certain quarters 
tegan to secrete milk, the calves would no 


longer suckle the quarters still containing 
the colostral fluid. When the cows were 
released the calves suckled for at least six 
months, and at no time were the dams 
again confined unless injured or indisposed. 

The herd now consists of approximately 
30 to 35 animals, of which 20 are breeding 
cows, including five of the original group 
of females. These animals have never been 
fed grain or silage. In the warmer months 
they have sufficient pasture for mainte- 
nance, but during the winter they are fed 
a good grade of alfalfa hay and occasion- 
ally mangels. 


RESULTS IN HERD D 


After the young animals started to 
calve, milk samples from each one were oc- 
casionally subjected to a complete labora- 
tory examination. Since early in 1938, at 
the fifth or sixth day of confinement the 
milk from each quarter of each cow has 
been examined bacteriologically before she 
has been placed with the other animals. In 
no instance during a period of nine years 
has S. agalactiae been identified in any 
sample of milk examined. Occasionally 
S. uberis and Staph. aureus have been cul- 
tivated from the milk. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study show that the 
chronic form of mastitis caused by S. 
agalactiae can be detected and _ thereby 
controlled by frequent bacteri-logical ex- 
aminations of the secretion from individ- 
ual cows. In three herds, besides the elim- 
ination or quarantine of the _ infected 
animals, strict hygienic measures were 
carried out in stable management and re- 
placements were made primarily from 
home-grown heifers. In one herd the in- 
fected cows were immediately disposed of, 
in another they were placed in a separate 
stable, and in the third thoy were main- 
tained in the same barn with the normal 
animals. 

It would appear that in order to eradi- 
cate the disease quickly in a herd, the in- 
fected cows should be immediately disposed 
of or segregated in a separate unit. In 
the herd where they were maintained with 
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the normal cows, new infections appeared 
during the period the herd was under 
observation. 

Herd D is of particular interest since 
during a period of nearly ten years five of 
the original cows are still in the herd, and 
they have given birth to 45 calves. S. 
agalactiae was never identified in the milk 
of any cow in the herd and other kinds of 
streptococci have only rarely appeared in 
the secretion. It would seem that under 
natural primitive conditions when cows 
are not exposed to infection by stable con- 
finement under modern dairy conditions or 
forced to produce a maximum milk yield 
for ten or more months of each lactation, 
nature can preserve the usefulness of the 
udder for the purpose for which it was 
originally developed. This suggests that 
the present demands placed on the dairy 
cow may be conducive to certain physiolog- 
ical changes!® which render the giand 
more susceptible to infection. 

In the bacteriological examination of the 
milk from herds A, B and C, S. agalactiae 
has been cultivated from the secretion on 
only three occasions in which the plating 
of the fore milk (first 3 or 4 cc.) in blood 
agar failed to reveal its presence. 

It has been questioned'” whether small 
samples of milk cultured in 0.5-cc. or 1-cc. 
amounts with the usual methods are 
capable of revealing the presence of in- 
fection in mild cases of disease. Perhaps 
the efficiency of the bacteriological methods 
°pplied to the milk of these herds was en- 
hanced by the kind of sample collected 
(first milk drawn), the amount (3 or 4 
cc.), the kind of media used,'* and the fact 
that the milk was plated in blood agar 
shortly after it was collected. The prac- 
tice of discarding the first stream of milk 
may in some instances eliminate up to 9 
cc. or more of fore milk, thereby flushing 
out the teat and lower portion of the cis- 
tern. Thus, in the early or mild infections 
if the streptococci are confined to these 
areas many of the organisms may be lost 
so that even the collection of a larger sam- 
ple (50 ec.) might fail to reveal their 
presence. 


wLittle, R. B.: J. Dairy Sci., xxii (1939), p. 689. 


In the practical routine diagnosis and 
control of streptococcal mastitis where fo, 
economic reasons the bacteriologica! ex. 
amination of quarter or composite samples 
of milk in blood agar is prohibitive, the 
technic evolved by Edwards!® should serye 
a useful purpose in the detection of infec. 
tion. In this study the effectiveness of the 
Hotis test was greatly improved by the 
addition of sodium azide, since, whey 
necessary, samples could incubated 
much longer. When the Hotis test is used 
in addition to Edwards’ selective liquid 
medium, the milk from a large number of 
cows can be examined frequently by tw 
different methods. The selective medium 
of Edwards has a further advantage in 
that extracts may be prepared for the sero- 
logical classification of the streptococci, es- 
pecially when abundant growth develops 
within 24 hours. Hence, when it is not 
imperative to determine the hemolysis of 
the streptococci, infections attributed to 
group A streptococci, S. agalactiae, or S. 
dysgalactiae, can be serologically confirmed 
if these organisms develop in the liquid 
medium. 

In three of the herds, severe and mild 
cases of mastitis were caused by S. uberis 
and other kinds of streptococci,* of which 
the former in two herds was frequently 
identified in the milk. Although these in- 
fections on the whole were not very de- 
structive in the udder, they should not be 
regarded too lightly. Until more is known 
concerning the natural habitat of strepto- 
cocci other than S. agalactiae, it would ap- 
pear rather hopeless to anticipate the 
maintenance of a herd entirely free from 
these streptococci, which, even if present in 
the udder in a dormant state, are poten- 
tially always capable under the _ prope! 
conditions of inducing severe infections. 

Unfortunately, in the bacteriological 
study of milk of individual cows, staphylo- 
coccal infections have received too littl 
attention, since usually the main objective 
has been the identification and the classi- 
fication of streptococci. In the herds here 
reported the presence of certain udder 


*The cultural characters of these streptococe 
will be described in a later paper. 
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staphylococci in the fore milk in numbers 
above 8,000 to 10,000 per cubic centimeter 
ysually resulted in changes in the character 
of the secretion, associated with a mild 
4brosis of the gland. Plastridge et al*° 
‘ound that following the reduction or erad- 
ation of S. agalactiae infections, udder 
staphylococci were the chief cause of mas- 
titis in three herds. The hemolytic and 
ylasma-coagulating strains were usually 
responsible for some evidence of udder ir- 
ritation, While the nonhemolytic forms 
were of less significance. They mention 
that in one herd a severe outbreak of mas- 
titis was caused by staphylococci, and it 
has been recognized by other workers that 
occasionally the presence of Staph. aureus 
in the udder may terminate in a severe 
mastitis, occasionally resulting in the 
death of the cow. 

Although streptococci other than S. aga- 
active, in addition to staphylococci and 
other microérganisms, may induce both 
mild and severe infections with the de- 
velopment of varying degrees of udder 
fibrosis, usually the milk from herds free 
of the chronic form of mastitis (S. aga- 
ative) is of a better quality. 

Obviously, in the control of the conta- 
vious form of mastitis, besides the evacua- 
tion of the infected animals it is necessary 
that replacements to the herd be free of 
infection. In the self-contained herds this 
is not a serious problem, for first-calf 
heifers have been regarded as being rela- 
tively free of infection. Recently, however, 
Minett!® stated that infection in first-calf 
heifers may be more extensive than here- 
tofore believed, questioning their absolute 
freedom from disease and the suitability of 
all young animals for replacement pur- 
As already pointed out in this pa- 
per, in only one instance (herd B) was S. 
igaluctiae present in the secretion of a 
frst-calf heifer at parturition, although 
criginally the incidence of mastitis in these 
herds was rather high. On the other hand, 
‘. uberis and atypical streptococci occasion- 
ally were encountered in the colostrum of 
heifers and in many cases the organisms 


poses, 


“Plastridge, W. N., Anderson, E. O., Williams, 
L. F and Weirether, F. J.: Storrs Agr. Exp. Sta. 


Bul. 231 (1939). 


disappeared from the secretion of the af- 
fected quarters shortly after the cow was 
in milk. Likewise in two heifers at par- 
turition a severe form of mastitis was 
caused by C. pyogenes. 

It seems quite likely that there are cer- 
tain factors which may be responsible for 
the appearance of infection in young ani- 
mals, and these need further investigation. 
First, there is the possibility that young 
cows may become infected in herds where 
it is the custom to milk the pregnant 
heifers before calving to relieve the acute 
congestion of the udder. Second, as par- 
turition approaches, the closing mechanism 
of the teats of young cows should be care- 
fully observed, for the sphincters are sub- 
jected to considerable pressure due to the 
acute swelling of the gland. At this time 
they may no longer function as a protec- 
tive barrier, but provide a possible channel 
for the entrance of bacteria. Third, since 
in many instances S. uberis and other 
forms of streptococci are cultivated from 
the early colostral fluid but do not persist 
after the first few weeks of lactation, it 
should be ascertained whether or not the 
suckling calf is the vector in their intro- 
duction into the udder. Fourth, more in- 
formation is needed in regard to the pos- 
sibility that infection occurs in calfhood 
when they suckle one another, especially in 
herds where the calves are fed mastitis 
milk or allowed to nurse infected cows. 
Fifth, the experiments of Smith and 
Little*!:*- concerning the significance of 
colostrum to the newborn calf should be 
repeated to determine if S. agalactiae 
present in the colostrum is absorbed with 
the antibodies and proteins and if S. agalac- 
tiae can be cultivated from the lymph 
nodes and internal organs of the newborn 
calves receiving colostrum teeming with 
these organisms. 


SUMMARY 


It has been shown that in two herds the 
chronic form of mastitis caused by Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae was detected by bacterio- 


“Smith, T., and Little, R. B.: J. Exp. Med., xxxvi 
(1922), p. 181. 
22Smith, T.: Cornell Vet., xv (1923), p. 173. 
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” / - logical examination of the secretion from the nation, have caught the public eye fo, 
individual cows and controlled by the’ the first time in American history.  Thp 
_ elimination of all infected animals. One good folks in town have found out whey 


they get things to eat and drink and wear 
and that the farm is our most precioy, 
possession. 

The veterinarian’s particular part of the 


herd has been free from infection for 
nearly three years and the other for over 
four years. 

In another herd 


raised under special 


, precautions S. agalactiae has never been program of the past ten years might te 
; detected in the secretion of any cow dur- broken down into: 
: ing a period of nine years. a) The enlargement and refinement o 
J In one herd where the infected animals our veterinary educational system, 
se ‘ were maintained in the same stable with b) the fruits of many valuable re. 
3 . 2 ¥ the normal cows and milked last, new cases searches on animal diseases, 
ih - : appeared throughout the period of obser- c) the closer supervision of biological 
vation. 
and pharmaceutical production and 
2 The results of this study suggest that distitieaticn 
bs ° the contagious form of mastitis can be : 
g . more quickly eradicated from a herd when d) the removal of worthless remedies 
P r the infected animals are immediately dis- from the channels of trade, 

| . posed of or segregated from the normal e) the masterly codperation between 
_ cows. federal and state veterinary sery- 


ices, 
f) the increased influence of organized 
veterinary medicine, and 


Ten Years of Progress 


“ Successful Farming, a magazine that the improved technical knowledge 


of the nation’s veterinary personne! 


g) 


§ ee] keeps us aware of what is going on in the 

4 business of farming, relates the accomplish- obtained through better periodical 
e ments in that realm during the difficult literature and society work. 

1930’s, which began in a state of industrial 
iy collapse. In the list of outstanding develop- All of these achievements are turning 
ti ments to be credited to the last ten years, the public mind toward work in the veteri- 
? the author* includes: nary profession, which up to now stands 
for the profession’s leadership and ideals, 
5 pe . control, which must continue to be guarded against 
. b) increase of farm productiveness’ materialistic projects. 


Cc) 


through cross breeding of live stock, 


commercial development of hybrid 
corn, 


4-H Clubs Foster Desire for 


. d) increase in farm electrification, and More Education 

af ae e) nationwide interest in soil conserva- Of the students enrolled in agriculture 
: ° tion. and home economics at the University 0! 
Illinois, 50 per cent are former members 
q . Obviously, farming is one of the indus- o¢ 4.4 clubs. In Indiana, Kansas and Ne- 
tries that did not stand still to harangue  praska the percentage is 40, and for the 
a. over political controversies, The reason is whole country, 37 per cent, according to a] 
equally obvious. Farming, animal produc-  yecent survey made by the federal exten- 
: , tion and veterinary medicine, the three- gion service. The total number of former] 
-_ ; horse hitch furnishing the pulling power of 4.17 club members in the agricultura! col- 
% *Meredith, E. T., Jr.: Our outlook for ‘40, suc- Jeges at this time is 6,934, as compared 


with but 751 in 1928-1929. 


cessful Farming, xxxviii, March 1940, p. 24. 
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THE DEVASTATING nature of Bang’s disease 
has brought widespread demands for relief 
from its ravages. There is general agree- 
ment among cattle owners, veterinarians, 
livestock sanitarians and scientific workers 
that the objective should be the eradication 
of Bang’s disease. Although at the present 
moment there is general agreement on the 
objective, there is considerable divergence 
of opinion on the means by which this ob- 
ective Should be reached. This is not sur- 
prising in the light of the many factors 
and conditions that make up the complex 
Bang’s problem. 

The popular interest in the newer form 
f Brucella vaccination has increased mark- 
edly during the past year. Since this has 
adefinite bearing on the official coéperative 
Bang’s eradication program of our nation, 
itis not possible to discuss Bang’s vaccina- 
tion without presenting it in relation to the 
parent Bang’s eradication program. 

Let us for a moment look in retrospect 
at the past successes against destructive 
animal diseases, particularly those of our 
wn country. There we find outstanding 
achievements with lasting values in the to- 
tal or practical eradication of animal 
plagues. Contagious pleuropneumonia, foot- 
and-mouth disease, bovine tuberculosis, tick 
fever and glanders are prominent examples 
f results based on a policy having eradica- 
tion as its goal. One by one these diseases 
have been subjected to an eradication ob- 
jective, and one by one they have yielded 
to the forces of extermination. These ac- 
complishments did not come easily. Dur- 
ing the eradication process in some cases 
lrastic methods had to be used against the 
‘tubborn diseases; some of the programs 
were regarded as extremely expensive; and 
position of one sort or another stood in 
the way of normal progress. In spite of 


_*From the College of Agriculture, University of 
‘isconsin; presented at the 13th annual Ohio 
‘ate University conference for veterinarians, June 
4, 1940. 
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this, the eradication objective in the case 
of each of these diseases has been reached. 
As a consequence, the productive economy 
of the nation has been improved and our 
livestock producers are not obliged to pay 
large annual tolls in the form of losses to 
these plagues. This was all made possible 
because in each instance there was a will- 
ingness to unite back of a national disease- 
eradication program which was developed 
by an unselfish leadership and formulated 
on both a scientific foundation and a com- 
prehensive understanding of the practical 
aspect of the problem. 

Brucella vaccination is very much under 
discussion at the present time—discussions 
which are both serious and sincere. I am 
sure it is the purpose of all who are genu- 
inely interested in the problem from the 
standpoint of the herd owner’s welfare to 
enthusiastically welcome the values of 
Bang’s eradication along with the intrinsic 
value of Brucella vaccination. With this, 
of course, goes the obligation of protecting 
the eradication program against unsound 
treatment and preventing the reckless, irra- 
tional and premature use of a vaccinal 
product. 

In order to bring into view both the ef- 
fects and the potentialities of Brucella vac- 
cination in the eradication picture, it is 
necessary to refer to the Bang’s eradication 
program which was started on a national 
basis in 1934. I can do this best by bring- 
ing to your attention the progress and ac- 
complishment of Bang’s eradication in my 
own state, with which I am most familiar. 
Since the Bang’s eradication picture in 
Wisconsin is somewhat comparable with 
that of the other sections of the country, 
it will present a sample that is more or 
less representative of the national picture. 
In fact, there is not much variation in the 
accomplishments based on the work done 
in the various states engaged in Bang’s 
eradication work. 
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As a result of the widespread demand 
on the part of herd owners in my state, 
a strictly voluntary Bang’s program was 
commenced in 1928. This program was di- 
rected at the eradication of the disease in 
individual herds. On July 1, 1934, when 
federal funds were first made available to 
aid in the eradication of this disease, we 
had 500 herds on the Bang’s accredited list 
and 3,000 herd units under the Bang’s erad- 
ication program. This included a relatively 


187034 TOTAL HERDS 
24592 TOTAL CERTIFIED HER 
50.167 TOTAL INFECTED renee 
26% OF TOTAL HERDS INFECTED 
74% OF TOTAL HERDS NON-RE ACTING 


high percentage of purebred herds. At that 
time, Bang’s vaccination, as it is before us 
today, was not in the picture, although we 
were in the midst of the job of suppressing 
the unwarranted use of bacterins and the 
dangerous practice of vaccination with viru- 
lent live cultures. 

Federal aid, which commenced in 1934, 
although coming under the guise of emer- 
gency funds, nevertheless had a definite mo- 
tive of Bang’s eradication back of it. This 
same aid was applied to the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, since the terms of the 
legislation provided for the use of these 
emergency funds for both bovine tubercu- 
losis and Bang’s eradication. Those who 
contributed most in the way of effort to 
secure emergency funds to be used for 
Bang’s and tuberculosis eradication did so 


in the full realization that the purpose was 
to secure badly needed funds to aid in the 
eradication of these diseases. The avency 
through which these funds were adminis. 
tered was incidental. It mattered no 
whether the funds came under an emer. 
gency, relief or regular appropriation Jabe} 

In a little less than six years since th, 
beginning of federal participation, much 
progress, as shown by figure 1, has beer 
made both under the voluntary herd pla 
and the country-area plan. With this prog. 
ress we have reached the stage where 7! 
per cent of our 187,000 herds are now re. 
garded as free from Bang’s disease, and 26 
per cent are regarded as still infected. The 
distribution of Bang’s disease, except in 
the area-tested counties, is such that the 
remaining infected herds are interspersed 
among clean herds; thus they continue t 
serve as foci of infection and must be con- 
sidered as a potential hazard. Naturally, 
the three fourths of the cattle owners of 
the state who have herds free from the dis- 
ease have a right to expect protection. 
Both state and federal governments have 
an obligation to protect these clean herds. 
This can best be done by concentration of 
effort on the infected herd fraction to re- 
duce still further the incidence of infection 
and thus decrease the hazard. 

That Bang’s disease yields readily to the 
testing and elimination program is exem- 
plified by the rate of reduction in both herd 
and cattle infection as shown in figure 2 
One will note that approximately two thirds 
of the infected herds were freed from the 
disease on the basis of one test. The amount 
of infection remaining after the fourth re- 
test is a relatively small fraction of the 
original. Though small, this nevertheless 
is a significant fraction because it contains 
the group of herds which are frequentl 
referred to as “problem herds.” To thes 
I shall refer later. 

The reduction in both herd and cattle in- 
fection has occurred at a rate which was 
not expected even by the most enthusiastic 
proponents of the program at its inception. 
The lowering of the infection incidenct 
markedly excels that in our tuberculosis 
experience. This, however, is not a strange 
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picture, because veterinarians who have had 
extensive field experience both under the 
tuberculosis and Bang’s programs not in- 
frequently have recognized that it is con- 
siderably easier to free herds from Bang’s 
disease under our present program than it 
was to free herds comparably infected with 
tuberculosis under the tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion program. 

It was only natural to progress from the 
individual herd-testing p'an into the county- 
area testing plan. Twelve counties, as noted 
in figure 1, are enrolled under the area 
plan. A little over 50 per cent of the herds 
in both Polk and Trempealeau counties have 
been tested under the individual herd plan. 
It is of interest to note the comparison, as 
far as herd and cattle infection is con- 
cerned, as indicated under the individual 
herd plan and the area plan. Since the 
individual herd plan has been under in- 
creasing operation from the inception of 
the work in 1934, a considerable number of 
the herds which were tested under the in- 
dividual plan have remained for varying 
periods before again being given attention 
under the area plan. Note the marked re- 
duction of infection in the area figures. 
They definitely indicate that the accom- 
plishments under the voluntary herd-testing 
plan have stood up, and that reinfection of 
clean herds and herds that have been freed 
from the disease must have been at a low 
figure. I think that figure 3 illustrates 
another point, and that is that the badly 
infected herds are the ones that first called 
for attention under the voluntary testing 
program. A survey of results in other parts 
of the state indicates the same tendency. 
This bespeaks the efficiency of the program. 

The success against Bang’s disease, as 
shown by these data, speaks more eloquently 
than I could place into words that the 
Bang’s eradication program now in prog- 
ress is making rapid strides toward the 
goal of eradication. 

At this point it is appropriate to ask, 
where would Brucella vaccination fit into 
this eradication picture? Certainly, there 


would be no reason to use vaccine on the 
74 per cent of the herds that are now free 
from the disease. 


The greater portion of 


these have never been infected, although 
they have been in existence since the be- 
ginning of cattle raising in our state. In 
approximately two thirds of the 26 per cent 
infected fraction, there is no great need to 
introduce new methods to help in the eradi- 
cation of the infection because these herds 
can be freed from the disease on the basis 
of one test—a very simple method of cop- 
ing with the disease. That leaves out of a 
total of 187,000 herds approximately 17,000 
infected herds of the more difficult kind. 


BANGS DISEASE TESTS IN WISCONSIN ON 58.135 HERDS 
SHOWING REDUCTION IN HERD AND CATTLE INFECTION 
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CONTINUATION OF THE RETESTS ON THE REMAINING INFECTED HEROS INDICATES THE FOLLOWING - 
RETEST 35 HERDS INFECTED 52 RLACTORS AMONG CATTLE 
1O HEROS INFECTED 1S REACTORS AMONG CATTLE 
2 HERDS INFECTED 6 RCAC TORS AMONG CATTLE 
1 HERD INFECTED 3 REACTORS AMONG CATTLE 
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Fig. 2. 


A considerable portion of these will classify 
as “problem herds” because of the greater 
difficulty they offer to the cleaning-up effort. 
Such herds are not new in the job of dis- 
ease eradication. 

There is vast experience with “problem 
herds” infected with tuberculosis. Many 
tuberculosis-infected herds continued to 
yield reactors for a decade and more after 
the initial tests. In fact, experience indi- 
cates that the tuberculosis “problem herds” 
under many circumstances could be handled 
most economically by complete disposal. 

In the case of the Bang’s “problem herds,” 
assistance of some sort is needed. Can vac- 
cine be an aid in coping with Bang’s “prob- 
lem herds”? Some think it can, but there 
certainly is need for research work of an 
intensive nature, directed specifically at this 
problem to demonstrate its ability to help 
in this capacity. In addition, there is need 
for intensive research on other aspects of 
the “problem herd” situation. There is a 
question as to whether frequent retesting 
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and disposal of reactors is the best that 
can be offered in the case of “problem 
herds.” It also is recognized that oppor- 
tunity exists for improvement in the 
method and technic as they relate to the 
“problem herd’ question. We are con- 
fronted with the realization that intensive 
application of research effort is greatly in 
need. Through it we have the hope of deal- 
ing more effectively with “problem herds” 
and approaching with more certainty the 
goal of eradication. 

With Bang’s disease, as in tuberculosis 
and other diseases, reinfection occasionally 
occurs and much is being said about this 
hazard—so much that there exists an un- 
justifiable fear among large numbers of our 
clean-herd owners. Seemingly, a_ propa- 
ganda of fear is being spread. Various 
agencies, including some of the farm press, 
aid in the dissemination of the fear psy- 
chology. Alarming statements, indicating 
that owners of Bang’s free herds are sitting 
on a keg of dynamite and that the herds 
may easily become infected in the case of 
a small slip, are being spread verbally and 
through the printed word. Data to sub- 
stantiate such alarming statements are not 
in evidence. In fact, the experience is to 
the contrary. 

In looking for an example that vigorously 
refutes this propaganda of fear, we find it 
in one of our counties, where 75 per cent 
of the enrolled herds were infected on the 
initial test. It can be best illustrated by 
two brief letters from a practicing veter- 
inarian to the official headquarters. Under 
date of November 24, 1939, the veterinarian 
wrote to one of the officials in charge of the 


‘Bang’s program, as follows: 


Am writing to report progress in Bang’s 
disease control work in my county. Most 
of our breaks in certified herds appear in 
the winter season due to the common prac- 
tice of allowing the cattle the freedom of 
the farm after the crops are harvested, 
permitting the cattle to mingle with the 
community cattle through the back fences. 

During the summer months, while they 
are confined to the pastures where the 
fences are good, little trouble occurs. Be- 
ginning on May Ist, 1939, I have tested 52 
certified herds for recertification, repre- 
senting 1,721 head of cattle, and disclosed 
only one reactor. The reactor was intro- 


duced into the herd after the certification 

test was made. In the same herds, 324 

reactors. were eliminated on the _ initia] 

test. 

Many certified herd owners test their 
herds semi-annually, so since May ist, 
1939, I have made 52 herd tests on 1,844 
head of certified cattle, with but one re. 
actor. 

Under date of January 23, 1940, the same 
practicing veterinarian wrote to the same 
official, as follows: 

No doubt it will be interesting and 
heartening to you to know that I have had 
but one Bang’s disease reactor in the last 
2,600 head of cattle privately tested for re. — 
certification. This run started May 1, 
1939, and represents 76 herd tests. 
Perhaps I should add that the veterinar- 

ian reporting the above experience com- 
mands no unusual advantages; in fact, he 
is located in an area where conditions for 
reinfection of herds are at their optimum. 
The experience of this veterinarian shows 
that with reasonable precautions there is no 
cause for excitement or fear. 

There is concern in some quarters that 
cattle living in the absence of Bang’s in- 
fection will in time increase their suscepti- 
bility to the disease. This same apprehen- 
sion was voiced during the earlier stages 
of tuberculosis eradication. In our state 
we need only to look at the 53 per cent of 
our 187,000 herds which during their entire 
existence were not exposed to the infection. 
There is no evidence that from an inheri- 
tance standpoint they are more susceptible 
to Bang’s infection than cattle in herds 
where occasional or continued opportunity 
for exposure to the disease exists. There 
is not an iota of evidence which suggests 
that under the usual cattle-breeding pro- 
cedure there is even a limited opportunity 
to transfer inherited characters which 
would lower or increase the animals’ sus- 
ceptibility to Bang’s infection. Cattle ex- 
posed to the Bang’s germ which become 
infected and remain carriers of the disease 
throughout their lives can not transmit any 
acquired properties relating to the disease 
to their cffspring. This is in compliance 
with the simple principle that acquired 
characters do not become inherited. 

Even during the present period in the 
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midst of an economy of reasonable plenty, 
as far as dairy products and dairy cattle 
are concerned, we hear that the Bang’s 
eradication program removes cattle needed 
for production and in some cases cattle 
carrying valuable blood lines. Again, in 
looking through the records we find that in 
our state from 1934 to 1939 there were re- 
moved 234,446 Bang’s reactors. The year 
during which the highest number of Bang’s 
reactors was removed was 1936, and in 
spite of the fact that these diseased cattle 
were removed and, in addition, the normal 
export trade in dairy cattle was carried on, 
the cattle population of Wisconsin during 
that year increased by 2 per cent. The 
raising of one additional heifer on only 25 
per cent of the farms of our state would 
have taken care of the replacements necessi- 
tated by the removal of diseased cattle dur- 
ing any year when the program was in full 
progress. Just why any serious problem 
should exist in connection with removing 
cattle carrying valuable blood lines is not 
clear, because the high majority of the 
purebred herds are free from the disease. 
Many purebred herd owners took the initia- 
tive to eradicate the disease before the be- 
ginning of the present official Bang’s pro- 
gram. 

There is one point which is of particular 
interest to the dairy sections of this coun- 
try. It has a bearing on the economics of 
dairy products and should not be passed 
over without consideration. For 15 to 20 
years prior to 1934, by virtue of elimina- 
tions made under the tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion program, a steady stream of diseased 
cattle was being removed each month from 
the herds of our country. Expansion in 
the production of cattle came into being to 
provide replacements, and a pace of cattle 
production has been established. With the 
successful progress of the _ tuberculosis- 
eradication program, fewer and fewer re- 
actors were being removed as the incidence 
of infection decreased. The removal of 
tuberculous cattle was reaching a low point 
at about the time that the federal Bang’s 
eradication program was commenced in 
1934. With the beginning of this program 
and the consequent elimination of Bang’s 


diseased cattle, a significant economic gap 
was bridged. Without the Bang’s eradica- 
tion program there would have been signifi- 
cant increases in production in both cattle 
and cattle products which well might have 
depressed the prices and lowered the cattle 
owners’ income by a great deal more than 
it costs to carry on the program. 

Since the beginning of the national 
Bang’s program in 1934, no new principles 
of vaccination have been developed. Vac- 
cination both in theory and practice against 
Bang’s disease is not new; it dates back to 


OF 
POLK AND TREMPEALEAU COUNTIES 


POLK COUNTY 
42 PERCENT COMPLETED 
HERD POPULATION 4129 


CATTLE POPULATION 62 644 
VOLUNTARY ARTA 


463-- -~---PERCENT INFECTED HERD 
13,1 ---------PERCENT INFECTED CATTLE 


TREMPEALEAU COUNTY 


75 PERCENT COMPLETED 


HERD POPULATION 3108 
CATTLE POPULATION 61628 
VOLUNTARY ARCA 
491 PERCENT INFECTCD HERDS 122 
PERCENT INFECTLD CATTLE - 18 


1897, when Professor Bang carried out ex- 
periments in an effort to immunize against 
this disease. For over 30 years in the 
cattle-raising sections of the world, vaccine 
of one sort or another has been used, on a 
more or less extensive basis. Both the dead 
organisms in the form of a bacterin and 
the living organisms in the form of a vac- 
cine received wide usage in our country 
during the past 25 to 30 years. From our 
viewpoint today, the bacterin is regarded as 
practically valueless. The virulent live cul- 
ture vaccine, although possessing the prop- 
erty of conferring acquired immunity in 
some degree, is regarded as a detrimental 
product; its advantages are outweighed by 
the damage it causes. During the period 
that these products were in popular and 
widespread use, much praise was heard of 
them. It is interesting to look back to the 
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convincing statements in advertising mate- 
rial and to the articles which lauded the 
accomplishments of these products. A wide- 
spread firm conviction in the merit of the 
bacterin and virulent vaccine supported the 
usage of both during the past quarter cen- 
tury. We wonder today about the factors 
which contributed to the long tenure of two 
valueless and harmful vaccinal products 
enjoying extensive usage for such a long 
period. The answer lies primarily in the 
fact that Bang’s disease has a peculiar be- 
havior. As a result, it easily misleads 
particularly the herd owner, not infre- 
quently the professional man, and some- 
times even the cautious research worker. 
The unrecognized behavior of Bang’s dis- 
ease in a herd frequently led to the treating 
of herds during and immediately following 
active periods of the disease. The usual 
abatement of symptoms of the disease after 
a spell of activity credited advantage to 
vaccine or bacterin treatments where used. 
If nothing had been done, the result would 
have been about the same. 

In this situation, cautions, warnings and 
even protests came from the ranks of the 
veterinary profession against the use of 
these products. These were of little avail, 
because of the interest and confidence cattle 
owners and others had in the products. 
Fortunately for the cattle industry of our 
country, the use of the bacterin did not re- 
sult in the direct spread of the disease, 
except that herd owners having their cattle 
treated with this product labored under a 
false sense of security and in some instances 
this situation was responsible for the ex- 
tension of the disease in the herd and into 
other herds. The situation pertaining to 
the use of the virulent live culture vaccine 
is far more serious, because its free and 
indiscriminate use during that long period 
resulted in the spread of deadly Bang’s 
disease organisms onto virgin soil. Many 
new centers of infection were thus estab- 
lished. There was a time during which 
some of the producers of virulent live cul- 
ture Bang’s vaccine included the porcine 
strain, which is now recognized as being 
of higher virulence for the human being. 
Introducing the porcine, or swine, strain on 


farms throughout the nation established 
this infection in many localities. 

Such is the history of Bang’s vaccination 
until just a short time ago, when it was 
necessary by federal government decree ty 
withhold licenses for the production of 
these two vaccinal products. In evaluating 
this experience in the interests of cattle 
owners, certainly they have not received 
anything for the millions of dollars they 
have invested in a quarter century of 
Bang’s vaccination experience. It had the 
unfortunate result of increasing the inci- 
dence of this disease in the herds of our 
nation. 

The many cures for Bang’s disease were 
enjoying a popularity which excelled even 
the popularity of the bacterin and the viru- 
lent vaccine. This popularity was much 
enhanced by articles carrying glowing re- 
ports from recognized herdsmen and promi- 
nent cattle owners of cures which produced 
marvelous results. The confidence in these 
cures like the belief in the value of the 
bacterin and the live vaccine, although at 
times inspired by commercial design, was 
for the most part built on honest observa- 
tion, but on a failure to recognize the nat- 
ural behavior of this disease. 

This emphasizes the need for extreme 
caution in the acceptance of new vaccines 
or new treatments. We can salvage nothing 
out of the costly and disastrous vaccination 
experience of the past except the lesson to 
be cautious in the future. Truly, such a 
costly lesson should dictate extreme cau- 
tion; it emphasizes the need for critically 
examining and evaluating the data in re- 
lation to any new product to determine its 
intrinsic worth before accepting it for gen- 
eral use. 

That which I have referred to as a newer 
form of vaccination is the use of the Bru- 
cella strain, identified as number 19, uncer 
a calfhood-vaccination procedure, where 
calves are vaccinated between the ages of 
4 and 8 months. Strain 19 is regarded as 
having reduced virulence. 

In looking for critical experimental data, 
I find four sets of experiments which repre- 
sent the essential critical experimental work 
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TABLE I|—Protective index of Brucella vaccine (strain 19).* 


No. CALVES 


Per Cent 
PROTECTIVE 


4-8 Montus OLD REsIsTING INFECTION 
No. No.or Vaccinated ContTROLS 100 + 
VACCINATED | CONTROLS | PERFECT 
| BAI, USDA (Cotton & Buck) 
5 experiments 63 52 88.8 26.9 +61.9 
2, Cornell Univ. (Birch, Gilman « | 
Stone) 1 experiment 35 23 | 71.4 26.1 +45.3 
3, Walker-Gordon (Hardenbergh) | 
9 groups 143 73 90.2 79.5 +107 
1) Walker-Gordon Group V 15 16 | 33.3 50.0 —16.7 


*Other than in a few animals in some of the BAI experiments, strain 19 vaccine was used. 
Protective index of vaccine determined by deducting the resistance shown by controls from the resist- 


e shown by the vaccinated animals. 


Buck, J. M.: The artificial immunization of cattle as a means of protecting against Bang’s disease. 


Proce. North Central States Bang’s Dis. Conf. (1938), pp. 30-32. 


Birch, R. R.: Personal communication (1940). 
Calfhood vaccination against Bang’s disease. I. Effects on agglutination titres 
7 


Hardenbergh, J. G.: 
nd results of first pregnancies. J.A.V.M.A., xciv 


carried out in this country. These data are 
presented in table I. 

The data from these experiments were 
arranged in an effort to bring out in an 
understandable way the net protective value 
of the vaccine which is recorded under the 
protective index of the vaccine. Only calf- 
hood experiments where adequate control 
animals and satisfactory experimental con- 
ditions existed were selected. 

All five of the federal bureau of animal 
industry calfhood-vaccination experiments 
where strain 19 was primarily used were 
grouped together, and the results indicate 
that the protective index, revealed in these 
experiments, was 61.9. 

The Cornell University experiment, which 
stands as the largest single experiment of 
its kind and which was conducted under 
conditions of natural exposure, reveals ac- 
cording to this method of figuring a pro- 
tective index of only 45.3. 

The Walker-Gordon experiment, carried 
out on nine groups of animals, where ade- 
quate controls were maintained, did not 
receive exposure by deliberate means. The 
protective index under such circumstances 
for the nine groups is 10.7. It is interest- 
ing to note under (4), which singles out 
group V of the Walker-Gordon experiment 
and which is one of the nine groups where 


(May 1939), n. s. 47 (5), pp. 479-488. 
apparently natural exposure was greater, 
that there were more vaccinated anima's 
that became infected than there were con- 
trols, and the index rating falls to —-16.7. 
The results, when averaged, indicate that 
strain 19, under a _ calfhood-vaccination 
plan, does have some protective value. 
Whether the level of value is adequate to 
aid effectively in the eradication of the dis- 
ease in a national program still remains to 
be demonstrated. It is obvious that the 
amount of critical research work is yet too 
small. It will take considerably more crit- 
ical research of this kind to shed needed 
light on the subject. Field experiments 
where control groups are not maintained 
under proper observation, even though they 
are conducted on an extensive basis, can 
not be relied upon to furnish competent 
data. It is not possible to correctly evaluate 
data when the probability exists that two 
thirds of the infected herds on experiment 
are in the quiescent state of the disease. 
There is a possibility that the value 
which calfhood vaccine has may be co- 
érdinated into the eradication program in 
a useful way, but the demonstrations of its 
value under such conditions must first be 
shown through careful experimental pro- 
cedure. Thus far, no serious effort has 
been made to work out the possible method 
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and technic in the use of calfhood vaccine 
as an aid to the national eradication pro- 
gram. The trend seems to be to use the 
vaccine without reference to planned eradi- 
cation. 

Other aspects of the Brucella vaccine 
problem need to be mentioned for better 
understanding. Perhaps first I should point 
to the fact that Bang’s disease in cattle is 
a chronic, infectious disease. The knowl- 
edge on immunology thus far makes it clear 
that acquired immunity, originating from 
organisms causing a chronic infectious dis- 
ease, has not, up to the present time, been 
regarded as a satisfactory type of im- 
munity. In this case we have no good 
precedent to follow. One of the other dis- 
eases with which we are amply familiar 
and which is regarded as a chronic infec- 
tious disease is bovine tuberculosis. In 
some foreign countries the idea of immu- 
nity to bovine tuberculosis is receiving 
attention much as Bang’s vaccination is re- 
ceiving here. It is plain to us here that 
a vaccination program of undetermined 
value, if it had been imposed on a tubercu- 
losis-eradication program when it was about 
halfway along, would certainly have inter- 
fered seriously with the progress of that 
program. Were this done, today we would 
not have bovine tuberculosis in a stage of 
practical eradication. 

One of the points which is of great im- 
portance in connection with the use of a 
calfhood vaccine is that it should be of a 
lasting nature. To date there is insufficient 
data to indicate that calfhood vaccination 
will last throughout the life of the animal. 
The experiments in table I record the pro- 
tective index for the first pregnancy only. 
Although work is in progress in the ob- 
servation of the lasting value of this vac- 
cine, we still have a considerable way to go 
before we shall be in a position to make 
any definite statements about the duration 
of immunity from the vaccine. If the calf- 


hood-vaccination treatment does not endure 
throughout the life of the animal, then a 
serious situation will obtain, because as the 
animals grow older and lose the immunity 
established through vaccination early in 
life, they will arrive at a susceptible stage. 


Revaccination of older animals carries with 
it some serious consequences which at pres- 
ent are not acceptable. 

It still must be remembered that using 
the vaccine on calves under ordinary farm 
conditions does not relieve the herd owner 
of the immediate destructive effects of an 
active Bang’s infection on the major por- 
tion of his herd. A lack of understanding 
on this point leads many herd owners to 
believe that by using the vaccine they can 
alleviate the stormy behavior of an actively 
infected herd. The fact is that what pro- 
tection calfhood vaccine may give is de- 
ferred to the period when the calves become 
mature. It gives no aid to the infection in 
the older animals. 

There is still a great deal to be learned 
about the physiology of Brucella strain 19. 
Some producers of the vaccine have come 
fully to this realization after they have 
experienced a situation where vaccine which 
was made from their strain 19 and which 
was viable failed to produce immunity. In 
addition, the producer of vaccine can not 
guarantee the viability of the product after 
it gets out of his control. Past experiments 
have indicated that a significant portion of 
a group of vaccines collected after they left 
the manufacturer proved to be dead and 
nothing more than bacterins at the time 
that they were ready for use. A dead vac- 
cine has no value. 

It should be remembered that strain 19 
vaccine contains living organisms. Intro- 
duction of a living organism, such as the 
Brucella germ, into any scheme of Bang’s 
eradication would immediately raise ques- 
tions in regard to public health relation- 
ships. Although it is acknowledged that 
Brucella organisms, even of the virulent 
type, have a low disease-producing index 
for the human, questions are sure to come 
up in the minds of consumers of dairy 
products relative to the safety of milk and 
other products from animals treated with 
the vaccine. Expediency would indicate 
that before any course is launched in the 
use of this product, sound and substantial 
data should be available to give the medical 
profession and the consuming public—data 
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carrying ample proof of the innocuousness 
of the strain 19 vaccine. 

There is fascination in the idea that calf- 
hood vaccine with the partial protective 
index which it possesses can be utilized as 
an aid in the eradication of the disease. 
This is a goal that should be eagerly strived 
for; however, observations of the trend of 
calfhood vaccination at the present time 
clearly indicate that the tendency is to use 
this product not as an aid to the eradica- 
tion program but, rather, as a substitute 
for the program. This is a serious situa- 
tion because it deals a heavy blow to the 
progress of an eradication program that 
has proved itself beyond doubt to be effi- 
cient. The promiscuous and irrational use 
of calfhood vaccine on a large scale at the 
present time is not only seriously interfer- 
ing with the progress of the eradication 
program, but it is creating a situation in 
the minds of large numbers of well-inten- 
tioned herd owners which will deter them 
from giving the support to the Bang’s 
eradication program which it must have to 
continue. After all, livestock owners them- 
selves must show interest in the eradication 
program and be willing to speak for it if 
their representatives in state legislatures 
and in congress are to show sufficient in- 
terest to enact legislation to provide for 
the continuance of the program. 

For the improvement of the economic 
status of the cattle owners of the nation 
it is imperative that Bang’s eradication be 
continued, at least commensurate with the 
pace of the past four or five years. Keep- 
ing the work going at a pace consistent 
with efficient eradication procedure will not 
only serve to eradicate the disease at the 
earliest possible time, but it also will enable 
the accomplishment of this task at the low- 
est possible cost. The information on calf- 
hood vaccination is not adequate to incor- 
porate vaccination into the national Bang’s 
eradication program at present. Every 


effort should be made to carry on researches 
to adequately demonstrate the value and 
place calfhood vaccine may have in aiding 
to eradicate Bang’s infection from “problem 
herds” encountered in the national Bang’s 
eradication program. The best interests of 


the cattle owners of the nation require that 
eradication of Bang’s disease be our goal. 


What the Veterinary Service Does 


Among the activities of the American 
veterinarian affecting general welfare in a 
large way are: 

1) Eradication of tuberculosis in cattle, 
swine and poultry. 

2) Extermination of tick fever (bovine 
piroplasmosis). 

3) Suppression of Bang’s disease (bovine 
brucellosis). 

4) Vaccination against hog cholera, 
blackleg, anthrax, canine distemper and 
rabies. 

5) Control of worm parasites and dis- 
ease-bearing insects. 

6) Elimination of plants injurious to live 
stock. 

7) Studies of deficiency diseases affect- 
ing health, growth and reproduction. 

8) Inspection of meat and milk destined 
for human use. 

9) Nationwide 
search. 


veterinary-medical re- 


10) The care of sick and injured animals 
in farms, homes and hospitals. 

A survey of these ten planks comprising 
the platform of the veterinary profession 
will show that the omission or lax enforce- 
ment of any one of them would lead to un- 
fortunate consequences for a population as 
dependent upon products of the farm as the 
United States. And yet, none of the ten 
is universally appraised or well understood 
by the beneficiaries of the veterinary serv- 
ice. 

In these stirring times when food stands 
out as the determining factor of inter- 
national conflict, it should not long remain 
difficult to build up a properly managed 
animal-conservation service—a service by 
expertly-trained veterinarians. 


When vitamin A seems lacking think 
first of good old yellow corn and nice green 
alfalfa. 
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Vesicular Exanthema of Swine 


B. B. WHITE, D.V.M. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


A DISEASE simulating foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease appeared in 1932 among hogs on 
three different garbage-feeding premises 
in Orange and Los Angeles counties, Calif. 
No particular significance was attached at 
that time to certain variations observed, 
and eradication procedures were adopted 
in accordance with the established custom 
of handling foot-and-mouth disease. 

The following year the same disease 
made its second appearance, this time 


Typical unruptured vesicle on top of snout. 


among garbage-fed hogs in San Diego 
county. During the animal-inoculation 
tests incident to the establishment of a 
diagnosis, certain biological differences 
from foot-and-mouth disease were noted, 
namely, the disease was not transmissible 
to cattle and guinea pigs. Very mild 
“takes” were obtained in horses. These 
consisted in slight liftings of epithelium 
along the lines of intradermal tunnelling 
and scarification on the tongue, accompa- 
nied in most instances by slight thermal 
reaction. Inasmuch as_ foot-and-mouth 
disease virus is readily transmissible to 
guinea pigs and cattle and is nonpathogenic 
for horses, it was realized that either a 
new and hitherto unreported virus had ap- 
peared or that the virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease through some mutation had 
assumed a different biological aspect. Per- 


*From the Division of Animal Industry, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture. 


mission to slaughter the hogs with indem- 
nity, however, was obtained from the fed- 
eral bureau of animal industry and eradi- 
cation procedures were again adopted. 
The third occurrence was in 1934, this 
time in the north central portion of the 
state, a distance of over 400 miles from the 
sites of the two previous breaks. The fed- 
eral bureau of animal industry now declined 
to participate in the payment of indemni- 
ties, which rendered eradication attempts 
by the slaughter method impossible since 
state indemnities under California law are 
contingent upon federal participation. 
Rigid quarantine measures were adopted, 
in spite of which, however, the disease 


Freshly ruptured vesicle. 


spread to 31 premises before it was brought 
under control. Later that year, Traum’ - 
described the disease and gave it the name 
“vesicular exanthema of swine.” 

During the early part of 1935, there was 
a mild recurrence on four ranches and it 
began to appear that the disease was sub- 
siding. The following year, however, 14 
hog ranches, all feeding garbage, experi- 
enced an attack of vesicular exantheme. 


1Traum, J.: Foot and mouth disease. lpt., 
12th Int. Vet. Cong., ii (New York, 1934), pp. ¥! 
2Traum, J.: Vesicular exanthema of swine. 


J.A.V.M.A., Ixxxviii (March 1936), n.s. 41 (3), PP. 
316-334. 
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Crawford® in 1936, working with virus 
harvested during the 1933 and 1934 
breaks, reported upon four types of vesic- 
ular exanthema virus differing one from 
the other both immunologically and_ in 
their degree of pathogenicity for swine. 
During the time this work was being done 
experimentation with the same virus was 
in progress at the Riems Research Insti- 
tute in Germany, as a result of which 


Foot lesion 30 days after infection. Note 
irregular hoof growth. 


Waldmann‘ reported that the California 
virus was not foot-and-mouth disease. 
From June 1936 until December 1939, 
vesicular exanthema did not appear. In 
December of last year, however, it again 
occurred in the San Francisco Bay area. 
The disease spread with such alarming 
rapidity that by June 30, 1940, it had oc- 
curred on 123 premises involving over 
222.500 hogs, or approximately one fourth 


Crawford, <A. B.: Experimental vesicular 
*Xanthema of swine. Proc, 40th Ann. Meet., U. S. 
Live Stock San. Assn. (1936), pp. 380-395. 

Waldmann, O. (Trans. by M. Dunlop): Foot 
and mouth disease or vesicular stomatitis; an 
attempt to classify an American virus. Arch. f. 
Wiss. u. prakt. Tier., Ixviii (1934). 


of all the swine in the state, and had ap- 
peared in 25 counties. 

The following table shows the number 
of premises upon which the disease has oc- 
curred, the season of occurrence, and the 
approximate number of swine involved: 


Year Premises Hogs 

1932 3 18,009 
1933 March-April .......<. 4 5,500 
193 31 95,000 
1935 Feb.-May-June ....... 4 13,000 
1936 pg 14 19,000 


1950-40 123 222,500 
It will be seen that since 1932 there have 
been frequent reappearances of vesicular 
exanthema in California with a _ striking 
increase in virulency during the recent out- 
break. It is of particular significance that 
on eight of the 123 premises comprising 
the last break, no garbage in any form was 
being fed. Definite contacts with infected 
premises could be established in four of 
the eight. However, in the remaining four 
no possible contacts could be established. 
Clinical symptoms of vesicular exan- 
thema of swine are identical to those of 


Ruptured vesicles on tongue, snout and lips. 


foot-and-mouth disease in this species. It 
is an acute febrile disease caused by a 
filter-passing virus and characterized by 
vesicular formations on the snout, lips, oral 
mucosa, tongue and feet. Vesicles when 
appearing on the anterior surface of the 
snout frequently extend into and involve 
one or both nostrils. Foot vesicles appear 
around the coronary bands, in the inter- 
digital spaces, on the pads and at the dew 
claws. Affected animals may _ exhibit 
lesions at all of the above sites or in com- 
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binations of two or more of the same. 
The vesicles range from 2 or 3 mm. in 
diameter up to a size sufficient to cover the 
entire top of the snout or the entire bear- 
ing surface of the pad. Vesicles also ap- 
pear upon the teats of nursing sows. 

The incubation period is short. Vesicles 
have appeared in less than 24 hours fol- 
lowing artificial infection, the average in- 
cubative stage being about 48 hours. Sec- 
ondary vesicles have been noted to appear 
as late as 96 hours after original vesicle 
formation. Temperatures range up to 


Typical lesions at the coronet. 


108° F. and decline rapidly after the 
vesicles rupture. 

Vesicles upon rupture exude a clear ves- 
icular fluid, leaving a raw surface under- 
neath, after which healing takes place rap- 
idly. Affected animals exhibit varying 
degrees of lameness, this being especially 
severe in heavy animals. Animals in the 
initial stage of the disease refuse to eat 
and often squeal with pain when forced to 
move. 

Upon recovering, swine are immune to 
reinfections with the same virus for a tem- 
porary period. The duration of immunity 
has not been definitely determined. Dur- 
ing the recent break, recovered animals re- 
mained resistant to reinfection inocula- 
tions made after 46 days. At the same 
time a susceptible control readily developed 
typical lesions. Wicktor and Coale® report 


5 Wicktor, C. E., and Coale, B. B.: Vesicular 
exanthema. Vet. Med., xxxiii (1938), pp. 516-518. 


reinfections of recovered animals after a 
period of seven months although the se- 
verity of the second attack was greatly 
reduced. 

During the 1939-40 break, the disease 
has taken on an economic aspect not pre- 
viously encountered. The setback in growth 
and development in affected herds fre- 
quently has been pronounced. Some own- 
ers report that fully 30 days longer was 
necessary in order to get the animals to 
marketable weight after recovering from 
vesicular exanthema than ordinarily would 
have been required. Serious death losses 
were encountered in pigs 3 weeks of age 
and younger. Losses in animals of this 
age sometimes amounted to from 90 to 100 
per cent. These losses are apparently the 
result of two factors: first, mechanical] in- 
terference with respiration as a result of 
vesicles in and around the nostrils with 
subsequent scab formation following rup- 
ture, and second, the cessation of lactation 
in the nursing sow. Death losses of this 
magnitude represent serious monetary 
losses in large breeding units. 

In an initial outbreak, it is necessary to 
resort to animal inoculation in order to 
differentiate vesicular exanthema from 
foot-and-mouth disease. Two horses, three 
guinea pigs, two calves and three or more 
swine are used. After a diagnosis has 
been established, subsequent occurrences 
in the vicinity are handled by quarantin- 
ing all animals on the premises and expos- 
ing two calves either by pen exposure, or as 
most frequently practiced, by scarifying 
the lips and dental pads and inoculating 
virus material taken from affected swine 
directly into the scarified areas. 

Such contact animals are kept under of- 
ficial supervision for a period of 14 days, 
quarantines remaining in effect until all 
active cases among swine on the ranch 
have subsided, the lesions completely 
healed, and no further evidence of dis- 
ease remains on the premises. This usu- 
ally requires from four to six weeks. 

In considering the epizoétiology of ves- 
icular exanthema during the last occur- 
rence of the disease, it would appear that 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Symptoms and Pathological Characteristics of Some Diseases of 
the Brain in Dogs: Report of 78 Cases" 


CARL F. SCHLOTTHAUER, D.V.M. 
Rochester, Minn. 


DISEASES of the brain and spinal cord are of 
frequent occurrence in dogs. The etiology 
of these diseases varies, but the symptoms 
frequently are similar. The symptoms 
commonly indicate the site of the disease 
only and are not specific for any single 
etiological agent. 

This report will deal with the symptoms 
and pathological features of dogs affected 
with various diseases of the brain other 
than rabies. The symptoms and lesions 
noted in 78 cases will be considered. 


LESIONS ENCOUNTERED IN 78 CASES 


Encephalitis was observed in 53 dogs. 
The histological character of these lesions 
varied as follows: Lymphocytic infiltra- 
tion and edema associated with degenera- 
tion and destruction of nerve cells were 
noted in 44 cases of encephalitis. These 
lesions were disseminated in 30 cases and 
focal in 14. The pathological changes were 
typical of those caused by various neuro- 
tropic viruses and bacteria. The cells 
found were chiefly lymphocytes, commonly 
termed “round cells.” They were most 
abundant in the perivascular spaces and in 
the tissues immediately adjacent to the ves- 
sels. In most of these cases also slight cel- 
lular infiltration of the meninges was 
present. 

Disseminated degeneration without 
lymphocytic infiltration was observed in 
seven cases of encephalitis. The patho- 
logical features varied from slight changes 
in morphology to complete disappearance of 
certain nerve cells. Localized areas of 
gliosis in which there was complete disap- 
pearance of the large nerve cells were noted 
in two dogs. In one case the lesion was 
situated in the cerebellum near the cere- 


_*From the 
The Mayo Foundation; 
Carolina Veterinary Conference, 
January 23-25, 1940. 


Division of Experimental Medicine, 
presented at the North 
Raleigh, N. Car., 


bellopontine angle and in the other a small 
focal lesion was present in the gray matter 
in the motor area of each cerebral hemi- 
sphere. 

Liquefaction necrosis and hemorrhage 
were noted in two cases, in one of which a 
focal lesion was present in one cerebral 
hemisphere; in the other similar lesions 
were present in the cerebrum, cerebral 
peduncles and medulla. These lesions ap- 
peared to be of recent origin, because there 
was no evidence of encapsulation or cellular 
reaction in the surrounding tissues and the 
symptoms occurred suddenly. Scattered 
areas of demyelinization and destruction of 
cells were observed in the remaining six 
cases. The demyelinization was most evi- 
dent in the white matter, whereas destruc- 
tion of cells was most marked in gray mat- 
ter of the cerebrum. 

Hydrocephalus internus was observed in 
14 dogs. In four hydrocephalus was uni- 
lateral, and in ten it was bilateral. In three 
of these ten cases both lateral ventricles 
and the aqueduct were distended. 

In the cases of unilateral hydrocephalus, 
obstruction to the outflow of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid appeared to be caused by ad- 
hesions in the interventricular foramen. In 
seven cases of bilateral hydrocephalus the 
obstruction appeared to be in the interven- 
tricular foramen or the aqueduct and, in 
the three cases in which dilatation of the 
ventricles and aqueduct was present, the 
obstruction was thought to be in the fora- 
mina of Luschka and Magendie or in the 
narrow subarachnoid space at the level of 
the tentorium. 

Cystic degeneration of one cerebral hemi- 
sphere (porencephaly) was noted in one 
dog. A large cyst was present which had 
perforated the dorsal portion of the right 
cerebral hemisphere. This caused the ven- 
tricle to appear larger than normal, but this 
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lesion was not due to, or associated with, an 
increase of intraventricular pressure, be- 
cause there was no distortion of the ven- 
tricle. 

Meningitis was the principal lesion ob- 
served in three dogs. Marked infiltration 
of lymphocytes and segmented leucocytes 
was noted in the meninges, but not in the 
substance of the brain. The segmented 
leucocytes were more abundant in these 
cases than in the cases of encephalitis. At 
necropsy the cerebrospinal fluid was found 
to be turbid and appeared to be markedly 
increased in quantity. 

Intracranial neoplasms were observed in 
three dogs. One of these was a glioma 
and was primary in the cerebrum. The in- 
tracranial tumors in the other two cases 
likewise were situated in the cerebrum, but 
they were metastatic in origin. In one case 
the primary neoplasm was situated in the 
right adrenal gland and in the other in the 
left parotid gland. In the latter case meta- 
static neoplasms were also present in the 
regional lymph nodes and skin. 

Demonstrable lesions were absent in 4 of 
the 79 cases, but because of the clinical his- 
tory these were classified as cases of idio- 
pathic epilepsy. The symptoms had been 
observed early in the life of the dogs and 
had continued to occur at irregular inter- 
vals for several months. Other causes for 
the symptoms, such as deficiencies of vita- 
mins, proteins or fats in the diet, intestinal 
parasites, uremia, hypocalcemia or hypo- 
glycemia, could not be demonstrated. 


SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS DISEASE 


The symptoms manifested in various 
nervous diseases usually indicate the site 
of the disease but not its etiology or the 
size of the lesion. Lesions attributable to 
various causes will produce similar symp- 
toms when they occur at the same site. 
Focal lesions from any cause commonly 
cause localized symptoms, such as convul- 
sions of certain muscles, whereas dissem- 
inated lesions usually cause general symp- 
toms characterized by epileptiform seizure, 
inecoérdination of movements and disturb- 
ances of psychic behavior. A small focal 
lesion, however, can cause severe general 


symptoms if it interferes with the circulg. 
tion of the cerebrospinal fluid. Likewise 
disseminated lesions may be situated i), so. 
called silent areas of the brain and cayse 
only local symptoms or no objective symp- 
toms at all. 

Any disease of the cerebrum of dogs and 
other lower animals commonly manifests jt- 
self by disturbances of psychic behavior, 
impaired intelligence, incoérdination of 
movements and epileptiform seizures. These 
symptoms may vary in degree. Vomitiny 
and loss of sight and smell sometimes are 
observed but may be dne to various causes 
and in the absence of other more definite 
symptoms are not significant of disease of 
the brain. 

Disturbances of psychic behavior are 
manifested by excitement, irritability and 
hysteria, or lassitude, depression and coma. 
All of these symptoms have their origin in 
the cerebrum and are frequently transient, 
but their etiology varies greatly. 

Factors Other Than Organic Lesions of 
the Brain Capable of Producing Symptoms. 
—TIn my opinion, certain dogs have hered- 
itary predisposition to the development of 
hysteria and epileptiform seizures because 
certain causes will incite these symptoms 
in some dogs but not in others. Intestinal 
parasites apparently can cause epileptiform 
symptoms in some puppies. Likewise, it has 
long been thought that diets deficient in cer- 
tain substances produce various symptoms 
of nervous disease. Recent reports, dealing 
with vitamin B, and proteins, tend to sup- 
port these theories. Patton! has demon- 
strated that diets deficient in vitamin 5 
cause symptoms of hysteria in dogs. The 
recent work of Arnold and Elvehjem® indi- 
cates that the protein fraction of a diet is 
equally as important as its vitamin B, con- 
tent. Baashuus-Jensen* stated that in the 
Arctic regions hysteria commonly is 0b- 
served in dogs that are maintained on fat- 


1Patton, J. W.: Fright disease an avitan nosis. 
Vet. Med., xxxiv (June 1939), pp. 372-381. 

2 Arnold, A., and Elvehjem, C. A.: Is running fits 
a deficiency disease? J, A. V. M. A., xev (Ser! 
1938), pp. 303-308. 

8 Baashuus-Jensen, J. (quoted by R. L. And: res): 
Arctic nervous diseases. No. Amer. Vet., xvii (Ma) 
1936), pp. 44-46. 
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free diets. The mere addition of animal 
fats is said to effect cure. 

| repeatedly have observed hysteria in 
hunting dogs that were maintained on a 
meatless diet during the closed season. 
Symptoms of cerebral diseases were mani- 
fested When they were first subjected to 
strenuous work in the fall. These symp- 
toms usually disappeared when they were 
given a diet of 50 per cent or more of raw 
yeef two or three times each week. How- 
ever, it is possible that the symptoms were 
due to hereditary predisposition to epilepsy 
and that the dogs were able to condition 
themselves to the excitement of hunting 
after a few days. 

In 1927, I observed hysteria in several 
apparently normal adult dogs that were fed 
exclusively on a certain brand of commer- 
cial dog biscuits. The symptoms occurred 
as early as the third day of feeding and 
disappeared as soon as the diet was 
changed. Similar results were obtained 
when this experiment was repeated. Since 
the symptoms occurred as early as the sec- 
ond day after feeding these biscuits and 
promptly disappeared when feeding was 
discontinued, it seems unlikely that the 
symptoms could be attributed to a deficiency 
of some food element. In my opinion, the 
symptoms were caused by intestinal irrita- 
tion or some toxic substance in the biscuits 
because diarrhea developed in all cases. 


Epileptiform seizures and hysteria have 
been observed in puppies that have eaten in- 
digestible material, such as paper, rags, 
wood fiber and bones. It was thought that 
the symptoms were related to the gastroin- 
testinal irritation resulting from the for- 
eign material. This may be right, but it 
must also be kept in mind that animals 
affected with certain nervous diseases com- 
monly eat foreign material. Therefore, in 
some cases the eating of the foreign mate- 
rial may be due to the disease causing the 
nervous symptoms. 

Symptoms Produced by Various Lesions 
of the Brain.—When symptoms of hysteria 
and epileptiform seizures occur at irregu- 
lar periods and have been noted for weeks 
or months, organic disease usually is pres- 


ent. Frequent, recurrent epileptiform seiz- 
ures were observed in a St. Bernard dog for 
three years. Internal hydrocephalus was 
suspected but was not definitely diagnosed 
until after death. At necropsy moderate 
bilateral hydrocephalus and hydromyelia 
were found. The obstruction apparently 
was present at the foramina of Luschka 
and Magendie or at the narrow arachnoid 
space at the level of the tentorium. Two 
dogs affected with unilateral hydrocephalus 
manifested similar symptoms for a period 
of three or more years. In another dog 
that was thought to have recovered from a 
severe attack of encephalitis, epileptiform 
seizures and convulsions of the muscles of 
the left fore leg suddenly developed several 
weeks later. These epileptiform attacks in- 
creased in frequency and the owner re- 
quested that the dog be destroyed. Nec- 
ropsy failed to reveal gross lesions, but 
microscopic examination revealed two focal 
lesions on the surface of the cerebrum in 
the motor area. The large nerve cells had 
disappeared from these lesions and only the 
connective tissue elements remained. It 
was thought that these lesions were residual 
from the previous attack of encephalitis. It 
is possible that these lesions caused symp- 
toms by the complex mechanism discussed 
by Penfield. He is of the opinion that 
such lesions cause symptoms by pulling on 
the vasoastral framework of the brain. 

Epileptiform symptoms that were sudden 
in their onset and progressed rapidly dur- 
ing the next three days were observed in 
one case of metastatic intracranial tumor. 
At the beginning of each seizure the dog 
drew her head down to the left. Several 
subcutaneous nodules were present and be- 
cause of the symptoms the presence of a 
metastatic tumor in the left frontal lobe 
was suspected. Necropsy confirmed this 
diagnosis. 

Hysteria and epileptiform seizures were 
observed in 6 of the 15 cases of focal en- 
cephalitis and in 18 of the 38 cases of en- 
cephalitis in which the pathological changes 
were disseminated throughout the brain. 


4‘ Penfield, W.: Epilepsy and surgical treatment. 
Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat., xxxvi (Sept. 1936), pp. 
449-484. 
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There was no apparent relationship in the 
occurrence of these symptoms and the char- 
acter of the lesions; for instance, demyelin- 
izing lesions without lymphocytic infiltra- 
tion can cause symptoms similar to those 
caused by lymphocytic infiltration. Disturb- 
ances of consciousness, psychic behavior and 
of codrdination of movement were noted in 
all of the dogs affected by disseminated en- 
cephalitis. There was marked variation in 
the rate of development of the symptoms. 
Some cases were observed for several 
months. 

Uncontrolled movements, such as_ the 
clonic convulsions of one or more muscles 
or groups of muscles, are common symp- 
toms of post-distemper encephalitis. In 
these cases the disease usually is localized 
to one portion of the cerebrum. Continu- 
ous walking, walking in a circle and a 
tendency to an unnatural gait are indicative 
of destructive disease of the cerebrum. 
These are common symptoms of encephalitis 
of the disseminated type. Ataxia in the 
absence of psychic disturbances and pa- 
ralysis commonly is noted in cases of en- 
cephalitis limited to the cerebellum. Clumsy 
or awkward gait associated with impaired 
intelligence and loss of sight are promi- 
nent symptcms of hydrocephalus. I have 
never observed uncontrolled movements, 
such as convulsions, in cases of hydro- 
cephalus. 

Paralysis of the legs usually is absent 
when the disease process is limited to the 
brain, but the animal may be unable to 
stand or walk because of lack of coérdina- 
tion of movement. Definite paralysis of 
the legs in dogs usually is due to lesions 
of the spinal cord. However, lesions of the 
cerebral peduncles and medulla involving 
the motor tracts can cause paralysis of the 
legs. Paralysis of the facial muscles and 
muscles of the throat is common in encepha- 
litis caused by the rabies virus because this 
virus has an apparent affinity for certain 
nuclei in the brain. 

Convulsions of one or more muscles or 
groups of muscles are the most common 
symptoms noted in animals affected with 
encephalitis of the focal type. This fre- 
quently occurs following distemper and is 


commonly termed “chorea.” It usually does 
not affect the mentality, but it is incapagj. 
tating. 

In three cases of internal hydrocephalys 
hysteria and epilepsy were the only symp- 
toms. The most prominent symptoms jy 
the remaining eleven cases were progres. 
sive loss of intelligence, clumsy awkward 
gait, mental depression and impairment of 
vision. The symptoms differed from those 
of encephalitis of disseminated type in that 
paralysis, convulsion and other uncontrolled 
movements were absent in all of these cases, 
Papilledema, or choked disk, was present 
in all of the dogs in which impairment of 
sight was marked. 

Similar symptoms were noted in one dog 
that had metastatic intracranial neoplasm, 
This dog also manifested symptoms of de- 
structive encephalitis. Uncontrolled move- 
ments, high stepping and walking in a cir- 
cle were observed. The tumors of this dog 
caused rather marked hydrocephalus and 
also destroyed some brain tissue by direct 
pressure. 

Gradual loss of intelligence was the only 
symptom noted in the case of cerebral cyst, 
porencephaly. This dog purchased 
when he was a puppy and was maintained 
in the same household for two years. The 
owner noticed that the dog appeared to lose 
intelligence as he grew older. He learned 
readily as a pup, but at 2 years of age 
he apparently had forgotten what he once 
knew and it was impossible to teach him to 
obey simple commands. Necropsy revealed 
marked cystic degeneration of the right 
cerebral hemisphere. The left hemisphere 
appeared hypertrophic. This lesion appar- 
ently did not cause any change in the intra- 
cranial pressure as there was no distortion 
of the septum pelucidum or other struc- 
tures. 

The symptoms of the three dogs which 
had meningitis were sudden in onset and 
very severe. Inflammatory disease of the 
meninges can cause interference with the 
circulation of the cerebrospinal fluid and 
symptoms of a general nature. Severe 
epileptiform seizures, convulsive mo ve- 
ments, rigidity of the muscles of the head 
and neck and hyperesthesia of the skin over 
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the head and neck were observed in all three 
animals. 

Sudden epileptiform seizures that pro- 
gressed to coma and persisted until death 
were the chief symptoms of degenerating 
glioma in the posterior pole of the cerebrum 
in one dog and of hemorrhagic encephalitis 
and liquefaction necrosis in two dogs. In 
one of the latter cases the lesions were 
focal and were confined to one cerebral 
hemisphere. This dog remained in coma 
but lived for several days. The lesions in 
the other case were multiple and the dog 
died within 24 hours of the onset of symp- 


toms. 


COMMENT 


The etiology of the diseases of 79 dogs 
was various. In some cases the nervous 
disease occurred secondary to some sys- 
temic ailment, but in most of the cases it 
was primary in the nervous system. 

Many of the cases of encephalitis of focal 
type in which lymphocytic infiltration was 
noted and all of the cases of meningitis oc- 
curred following, or in association with, dis- 
temper or some other general disease. On 
the other hand, a large number of cases of 
disseminated encephalitis in which lympho- 
eytic infiltration was marked, occurred dur- 
ing the summer, fall and winter of 1936 
and 1987. Equine encephalomyelitis was 
prevalent in Minnesota at that time. In 
view of more recent knowledge in regard 
to the pathogenesis of this disease, it is 
possible that some cases of encephalitis in 
dogs may have been caused by the virus of 
equine encephalomyelitis. 

Cultures and tissue inoculations were not 
made in all cases because many of the ani- 
mals survived for several weeks or months 
after symptoms were noticed first, but cul- 
tures were made and suspensions of brain 
were prepared and inoculated into experi- 
mental animals from all of the dogs that 
succumbed within three weeks after the on- 
set of symptoms. Streptococci were iso- 
lated from the brain in some cases, but 
these were nonpathogenic for other dogs. 
The tissue inoculations gave negative re- 
sults in all cases. 

Inclusion bodies were observed in two 


cases. In one case the inclusion bodies were 
in appendymal cells and in lymphocytes. 
They resembled the inclusion bodies that 
frequently are seen in cases of distemper. 
In the other case the bodies were in the 
cytoplasm and nuclei of some Purkinje’s 
cells. Those in the cytoplasm of the cells 
resembled Negri bodies, but all of the cells 
that contained a cytoplasmic inclusion also 
contained a nuclear inclusion body. I have 
never observed this in rabies. Too, in- 
oculation of suspensions of brain tissue into 
guinea pigs gave negative results. 


—Vesicular Exanthema 
(Continued from page 232) 


this affection now has established itself as 
a definite swine-disease entity of major 
importance and one with which swine pro- 
ducers and veterinarians will have to cope. 
Its importance from an economic stand- 
point alone can not be overemphasized. By 
virtue of the fact that clinical symptoms 
are identical to those of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the problem of differential diag- 
nosis is of extreme importance. Great 
care should be exercised in order that true 
foot-and-mouth, disease may not be mis- 
taken for vesicular exanthema. 

Much is yet to be learned relative to 
reservoirs of the virus, immunity, car- 
riers and other facts pertinent to the con- 
trol and eradication of vesicular exan- 
thema of swine. 


Susceptibility to Mammary Cancer 
Low in Cows 


In a study of lesions of various types 
found in the udders of over 400 cows, 
heifers and freemartins examined by 
Swett, Mathieus and Graves of the federal 
bureau of dairy industry none of them 
was of a cancerous nature, notwithstand- 
ing that 31 per cent of 313 cows of milking 
age were over 8 years old—the age at 
which growths of the mammary glands of 
other animals are apt to be malignant. 
The conclusion of these authors is that 


the cow’s udder “is practically free from 
cancerous growths.” 
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The Relation of Bacterial Foci to Canine Pathology * 


H. C. SMITH, D.V.M. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


FOCAL INFECTION is a clinical term which 
implies relationship between a circum- 
scribed area of infection, the focus, and an 
infection elsewhere in the body, both of 
which must show evidence of inflammation 
and infection. 

A focus of infection is an area of tissue 
infected with pathogenic organisms capable 
of producing secondary foci in different 
parts of the body. The part that focal in- 
fection plays in certain systemic diseases is 
a well-established fact. 

Focal infection is a chronic process be- 
ginning in some epithelial defect, later in- 
volving remote parts of the body by es- 
tablishing new bacterial colonies or by 
toxemias, caused chiefly by streptococci and 
sometimes by staphylococci. These organ- 
isms vary greatly in their affinity for dif- 
ferent tissues of the body. Focal infec- 
tions are not only areas in which these or- 
ganisms multiply and enter the _ blood 
stream, but also places where tissue affinity 
is acquired and from which microérganisms 
and toxins are spread. 

Infecting organisms which have become 
established and are elaborating toxins at 
the point of secondary foci are not removed 
by the extirpation of diseased tissue at a 
primary focus, as in the upper respiratory 
tract. For example, after the removal of 
infected tonsils which were the site of pri- 
mary foci, the dog may not show the ex- 
pected improvement because the organisms 
in secondary foci are still producing toxins 
which are liberated in the blood stream. 

We are inclined to think primarily of the 
organisms found in upper respiratory infec- 
tions in relation to the normal bacterial flora 
and to overlook the chemical reaction pro- 
duced as a result of their toxins. In view 
of the fact that dogs and cats do not cough 
up and expectorate the material produced 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Florida State Veterinary Medical Association, 
Tampa, Fla., October 30-31, 1939. 


by bacteria and their growth products byt 
instead, swallow them, severe irritation ¢ 
the gastrointestinal tract may result. This 
condition in itself may set up secondary in- 
fections. 

Most secondary systemic infections are 
produced by organisms carried from the 
original focus by the blood or lymph 
streams. In some cases it would appear 
that the original lesion becomes encapsv- 
lated and only the toxins are absorbed, 
causing damage to the various organs. 

The fact that certain organisms are found 
on or in the body of the dog is not neces- 
sarily important if the defense mechanism 
remains intact. But if the local suscepti- 
bility is greater or the organism a litt! 
more virulent, there may be a slow growth 
of bacteria in the tissue with a slow cellu- 
lar response which results in the establish- 
ment of a focal infection. Contributing 
factors are increased susceptibility or low- 
ered resistance, such as fatigue, chilling, 
dietary troubles and vitamin deficiencies. 

Every case of focal infection is an in- 
dividual one—there are not two alike 
Some may be difficult to locate, and it may 
be impossible at times to decide whethe! 
or not a localized variation from normal i! 
a tissue is indicative of a true focus. 

When bactericidins and other antibodies 
are produced or increased in response t 
proper vaccine therapy, they often are able 
to destroy the bacteria in the secondary foc! 
and render their toxins harmless. Kolme! 
believes that the administration of an a: 
togenous bacterial vaccine should be an im- 
portant aid in increasing resistance to i!- 
fection. Such a bacterin, while of hig! 
antigenic value, contains bacteria and thei! 
toxins and is so potent and specific that 
its administration demands great care 4 
to dosage. 

The antibody titre of a particular sample 
of serum as measured in vitro is not highly 
correlated with its power to protect /” vit 
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and resistance to a particular organism has 
frequently been associated with the entire 
absence of demonstrable complement-fixing 


bodies. 


THE TONSILS 

Reattie has stated: “It is significant 
that in various infections a common start- 
ing point is the throat. One of the earliest 
symptoms is ‘sore throat’ and in such cases 
hemolytic streptococci can generally be 
demonstrated in large numbers, and these 
same organisms are later found in the 
complicating lesion.” 

If this is true in the human family, why 
is it not also true in the animal kingdom”? 
We often find these same organisms in the 
various organs following such diseases as 
canine distemper. 

The body of the tonsil is composed of 
lymphoid tissue. Therefore, this organ 
may have the attributes of other lymphoid 
tissues, that is, its exposure to infection is 
unique, its structure is such as to harbor 
bacteria, and infection is primarily of a di- 
rect nature. This organ then may contain 
bacteria, including spirochetes, and may be 
a reservoir for filtrable virus diseases par- 
ticularly adaptable to the upper respiratory 
tract. 

Function.—The function of the tonsils, 

of which we have no direct knowledge, has 
led to many theories: first, production of 
lymphocytes; second, internal secretory 
function; and, third, protection against in- 
vading organisms. Disregarding these, we 
believe that infected tonsils are better off 
ina bottle than in the patient. 
The theory is advanced that 
under suitable circumstances, streptococci, 
or their products, are disseminated to the 
These tissues overreact and the 
characteristic picture of disease results; 
but when a state of immunity exists, the 
dissemination of streptococci results in a 
minimum of injury to the tissues and the 
characteristic symptoms of disease fail to 
appear. If these streptococci are toxin 
producers, then the desensitization by small 
doses of streptococciec toxins over a long 
period of time is very important. 

The question arises as to whether these 


Theories. 


tissues, 


organisms exert their toxic influence from 
the tonsils or whether they enter the body 
from that portal and are then disseminated 
to other parts of the body. 

Removal of the tonsils may cure such in- 
fection and prevent its recurrence. Per- 
haps a great deal of canine ear trouble may 
be due to infected tonsils. Tonsils may be 
one of the foci in which the repeated “‘low- 
grade infections” occur. We all have seen 
these so-called distemper-like diseases. 

Time did not permit studies of blood cul- 
tures after removal of dog tonsils, but some 
authorities suggest that shortly following 
the removal of the tonsils in acutely in- 
fected cases, a bacteremia may be present, 
although it is commonly of a transitory 
nature. 

Frederic, quoted by Henke, injected car- 
mine into the blood of a dog and a day later 
found it in the white cells of the tonsils 
and, in part, free in the tonsils, some going 
through the epithelium. 

Henke injected suspensions of finely 
divided carbon beneath the septal and tur- 
binal mucous membranes of living human 
subjects. He reported finding the granules 
24 hours later in both tonsils, although the 
injections were unilateral. In no case were 
the granules found in the blood vessels, al- 
though the perivascular lymph _ sinuses 
were crowded with them, from which he 
concluded that the particles were borne to 
the tonsils through the lymphatics and not 
by the blood stream. He also produced the 
same experiment by injecting the gums of 
a cat. 

One can readily understand that various 
germs or toxins from chronic tonsillitis may 
ve added to the food in swallowing. This 
may result in digestive disturbances, which 
may be corrected by removal of the in- 
fected tonsils. 

The organism may invade the tonsils and 
multiply or accumulate there until the re- 
sistance of the host is decreased from 
fatigue or from disease, permitting it to 
invade the blood stream. 

The infectious substances are probably 
dispersed into the body either directly from 
the diseased veins or by thrombophlebitis 
into the internal jugular vein. Infected 
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materials are given off into the general cir- 
culation and may settle in the lungs, caus- 
ing pneumonia. Other material may cause 
empyema due to suppurative infection. As 
a result multiple metastatic abscesses occur 
in other parts of the body, such as joints, 
kidneys, spleen, liver, sinuses and skin. We 
have observed suppurative meningitis and 
death following acute attacks of distemper 
in dogs. 

Fraenkel, Mosher and Hirsch have 
shown that after the removal of chronically 
inflamed tonsils in human patients, even the 
smallest veins in the tonsillar region were 
thrombosed, phlegmons or abscesses spread- 
ing downward and involving vessels either 
in continuity or segmentally. They also 
found suppuratively inflamed lymphatic 
glands touching the vein and infecting it 
secondarily. 

Hirsch states: “Septicemia exists when 
a center has formed inside the body from 
which pathogenic septic bacteria constantly 
or periodically disperse into the blood 
stream to such a degree that by this inva- 
sion subjective and objective symptoms of 
disease occur.” , 

Many general systemic disorders that re- 
sult from a focus of infection are due either 
to absorption of toxins or a bacteremia 
with infection of the corresponding lymph 
glands and the formation of bacterial em- 
boli in the other organs of the body. There 
was apparently no relationship between the 
types of bacteria found in the tonsils and 
the clinical symptoms of the dogs, except 
in cases where there was definite enlarge- 
ment and tenderness of the corresponding 
lymphatics. 


CLINICAL EXAMINATION 


One of the best and most reliable indica- 
tions of infection in a large percentage of 
cases is redness of the tonsil or its imme- 
diate surroundings. Sometimes only a 


group of hyperemic patches with a fine net- 
work of radiating blood vessels may be 
seen. Examination of the tonsil crypts is 
almost impossible, but if pressure is ap- 
plied to the organ, hidden trouble fre- 
quently may be found. In many instances 
the tonsillar guilt may be arrived at by 


a process of exclusion, such as malnutyj- 
tion, toxemia, various digestive distur). 
ances, neurological symptoms—in fact. 
most conditions or diseases where buried 
pus organisms may play a part because of 
toxin production. 

We have observed dogs with typical red 
patches on the skin, vomiting, high tem. 
peratures, loss of appetite, conjunctivitis. 
enlargement of the cervical lymph glands. 
and a peculiar redness of the tonsils with 
radiating lines of redness from them. 
which, in my opinion, were characteristic 
of streptococcic tonsillitis. 

Removal of the tonsils with supportiy 
treatment will usually correct the condi- 
tions in four to five days. In these cases, 
I believe, the tonsil acts as an incubator 
for the streptococci and other types of or- 
ganisms living in symbiosis, as it has all 
the incubator attributes of heat, food and 
moisture. 

Until recent years tonsils did not receive 
proper recognition in veterinary practice. 
We had no idea they contained the kind 
and types of organisms which we have 
found. Because of the actual anatomical 
structure of the tonsil, treatment with 
medicinal agents is almost an impossibility. 
In fact, manipulation of diseased organs 
may do more harm than good. Often the 
patients are worse off than if they had 
received no medication whatever because 
the cause has not been removed and, with- 
out removal of the diseased organ, little can 
be accomplished. Hence, if I believe my 
patients are going to be benefited by re- 
moval of the tonsils, I remove them, but | 
try not to promise relief when other con- 
ditions actually exist. This brings me to 
believe that the fault often lies with the 
operator and not the operation. 

Tongs placed tonsils in 25 per cent sil- 
ver nitrate for five minutes and later ob- 
tained 83 per cent positive cultures from 
them. This shows the folly of treatment 
except for superficial cleansing. As we have 
shown, after searing the surface of the ton- 
sil with a hot spatula, we still were able 
to isolate the various organisms from the 
crypts. 
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QuR EXPERIMENTS 


The study was accidentally begun while 
we were performing debarking operations. 
Dogs that had been allowed to run freely, 
then suddenly confined in close quarters, 
instinctively attempted to escape and, in so 
doing, indulged in protracted barking. As 
a result, they developed pharyngitis and 
laryngitis. After removal of the vocal 
cords or the innervation of the voice box 
such dogs developed a definite hypertrophy 
of the tonsils which often actually ob- 
structed breathing. Sometimes they de- 
veloped only a general sore throat with 
tonsillar involvement. Therefore, we be- 
gan removal of the tonsils in dogs whose 
corresponding cervical lymph glands were 
enlarged and easily palpated. After re- 
moval of the tonsils these lymph glands 
became smaller, or normal, and the general 
condition improved. 

The statement that an attack of acute 
tonsillitis renders the individual tempo- 
rarily immune to a variety of dangerous 
infections does not always prove true. In 
the study as to what type of tonsils men- 
aced health of confined dogs and should 
be surgically removed, an attempt was 
made to investigate the type of bacteria 
present in the tissues of both normal and 
diseased tonsils. 

When we found that such a large per- 
centage of dog tonsils contained strepto- 
coccic organisms, we consulted the litera- 
ture and found that a large percentage of 
human throats and tonsils contain some 
form of streptococci. Ample proof also is 
cited that tonsillectomy frees the throat of 
this type of infection. 

Dogs are not bothered with such antisep- 
tie agents as tooth powders, liquids and 
brushes. They rely on bones, food, grasses, 
etc., to remove mucus. It must be remem- 
bered also that a dog does not expectorate, 
but must swallow whatever mucus may ac- 
cumulate as a result of upper respiratory 
infections. Therefore, digestive disturb- 


ances and chronic intoxication usually fol- 
low. Also, there is sufficient evidence to 
indicate the wide distribution of strepto- 
coccic organisms which, when the proper 
Opportunities are offered, enter the blood 


stream and produce many diseases and 
lesions. It seems that this streptococcic 
organism may be dormant, as if it were 
waiting for an opportunity to become active 
upon lowered resistance of its host. It is 
in the tonsil that this opportunity is con- 
stantly present. 

Our experiment consisted in removing 
the tonsils, placing each pair in a separate 
sterile test tube and taking them to the 
laboratory for bacteriological examination. 

Whole tonsils showing areas where there 
was the least amount of trauma were held 
firmly with a hemostat. The surface was 
seared with a hot spatula. A platinum loop 
gently pushed through the seared surface 
into the body of the gland was used to in- 
oculate sugar-free media. This _ liquid 
media is suitable for the growth of strep- 
tococci and other types of bacteria. After 
incubation of these cultures for 48 hours 
at 37° C. they were plated on blood agar in 
Petri dishes. Colonies were then picked 
and the organisms identified by microscopic 
examination and cultures in carbohydrate 
media. 

Of the 200 tonsils examined the cultures 
consisted of the following: 


Streptococci and hemolytic.... 89 (44%) 
Corynebacterium pyogenes .... 23 (11%) 
Staphylococcus aureus ....... 10 ( 5%) 
Staphylococcus albus ......... 30) (15%) 
Brucella bronchiseptica ....... 12 
Eberthella typhosa ........... 2 
14 
Apparently sterile 14 


When the same organism was recovered 
from each tonsil of the same dog, we 
counted it as one. 


RELATION OF TONSILLITIS TO OTHER 
GENERAL INFECTIONS AND DISEASES 


Acute nephritis in old dogs may be as- 
sociated with chronic tonsillitis of pyogenic 
or streptococcic origin. It is usually mani- 
fested by albumin in the urine, edema of 
the eyelids and dry, lifeless skin. 

Tonsillar infection often is related to: ar- 
thritis, which is particularly common in old 
dogs; nonsuppurative otitis media, found 
in hunting dogs with large ears; iritis, 
choroiditis in dogs with protruding eyes, 
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such as the Boston and Pekingese; bron- 
chial pneumonia as a secondary infection, 
probably a result of aspirating the infect- 
ing material; and recurrent vomiting, 
which is frequently found in Bostons. We 
have found that removal of the tonsils in 
this breed often corrects the persistent 
vomiting. 

Rhoeds and Dick believe that disap- 
pointing results following tonsillectomies 
are often due to incomplete removal. They 
found that the “stumps” harbored more 
bacteria per gram than the whole tonsil. 


KIDNEYS AND URINARY TRACT 


Hayden has shown in his work with 
rabbits that the kidneys receive the brunt 
of most focal infections. He inoculated 
rabbits intravenously with 5 cc. of a 24-hour 
brain-broth culture of a nonhemolytic 
streptococcus obtained from cases of focal 
infection. Four hundred and sixteen rab- 
bits were inoculated and killed six days 
later. On postmortem examination 166, or 
40 per cent, showed gross lesions in the 
kidneys. The lesions encountered were 
cortical abscesses, pyelonephritis, acute 
hemorrhagic nephritis and subacute par- 
enchymatous nephritis. 

He concluded that the frequency of kid- 
ney lesions occurring after intravenous in- 
jections clearly showed the great path- 
ogenicity for kidney tissue of the bacteria 
recovered from chronic foci and that the 
lesions produced in humans were similar to 
those produced in animals. 

A great variety of bacteria may enter 
the blood stream through foci of infection 
in the upper respiratory tract. Many of 
these bacteria produce secondary infec- 
tions in the kidneys while some are de- 
stroyed almost immediately by phagocytic 
action in the blood stream. There is, how- 
ever, a certain group that reaches the kid- 
neys with considerable regularity and pro- 
duces definite lesions. As stated before, 
those that we recognize are pus-producing 
cocci and colon organisms which often pro- 
duce clinical symptoms. I mention this be- 
cause we have all seen cases of upper 
respiratory infections in dogs during the 
course of which the temperature fails to 


return to normal as would be expected from 
the favorable appearance of the lesions jy 
the throat. Still the temperature remains 
slightly elevated, perhaps due to some kid- 
ney lesion. If we test the urine of these 
dogs, we find it full of pus cells, a trace of 
albumin and occasionally some blood. 

Symptoms.—Dogs that develop pyelitis 
and possibly nephritis have severe muscu- 
lar pain, often crying or whining when 
handled or when lying at rest at night 
They all show a characteristic arched back 
and walk “humped up.” A slight elevation 
of temperature is noted. 

Urination is frequent, usually small 
amounts at a time, and of strong odor, 
Vomiting is frequent. 

Pathology of Kidneys.—The pathological 
changes found in the kidneys of dogs are 
not entirely characteristic of definite foci 
of infections. The small abscesses found 
in the structure of the kidneys produce cul- 
tural growth of staphylococci. They are, 
however, rarely found except in old dogs. 
It should be recognized that the production 
of lesions in dogs is by no means easily ac- 
complished even after intravenous _injec- 
tions of the organism usually found in the 
animals. 

Treatment.—Urotropin is the most useful 
of urinary antiseptics. Its beneficial action 
is due to the fact that it is broken down 
with consequent formation of formalde- 
hyde. It should be remembered that this 
drug action follows its contact with urine 
having a pH below 6.0. Often it is inad- 
visable to render the urine acid. The writer 
has seen many cases where it was advis- 
able to render the urine alkaline, which 
was necessary before the dogs recovered. 

The drugs used intravenously are gentian 
violet, acriflavine, formalin, mercurochrome 
and neoarsphenamine. More recently we 
have found that the oral administra- 
tion of Mandelic acid is beneficial. We 
recommend calcium mandelate in 8.45-gT. 
doses, giving from four to eight tablets 
daily. These contain 7.5 gr. of Mandelic 
acid. This drug renders the urine alkaline. 


URINARY INFECTIONS 
Discovery of the etiologic bacteria! in- 
fections of the urinary organs and pass 
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ages is difficult due to the uncertainty at- 
tending bacteriological examination of the 
urine in animals. 

Organisms of the colon group were re- 
garded as the chief cause of urinary infec- 
tions, but Dudgeon and others have clearly 
shown by repeated inoculation of this 
organism into animals that it does not pro- 
duce urinary infections. They have, how- 
ever, proved that the cocci are responsible. 
Mixtures of colon and coccidial infections 
are known to exist in animals. The source 
of these organisms is always a question of 
vital importance, but often not easy to find. 

The easiest way is by what is known as 
selective culture media. The dog’s own 
blood is added to glucose brain broth and 
then to the sample of urine to be cultured. 
After 24 hours of incubation the cultures 
are examined and if growth of bacteria 
occurs, they are considered pathogenic for 
that particular dog. This technic is de- 
scribed in detail in the book of Kolmer and 
3oerner. In our hands the use of such 
tests to determine the pathogenicity of the 
organisms found in urine has not met with 
much suecess. There are serological tests 
for agglutinins and precipitins and they 
are helpful in determining and _ isolating 
the offending organism. 

In a series of cases the following were 
determined. 


Colon organisms with pus.......... 35% 
Colon organisms with no pus........ 15% 
Staphylococci with pus.............. 35% 
Staphylococci with no pus.......... 70% 
Streptococci with pus............... 10% 
PROSTATITIS 


There is a question in my mind as to 
whether or not this condition occurs as a 
primary focus. I should like to consider it 
as a manifestation of a generalized infec- 
tion of the dog. 

\Ve see many cases of hypertrophy of the 
prostate, especially in old dogs and in some 
young male dogs that have been used exces- 
sively as breeders or that have made num- 
erous attempts at service but have failed to 
complete the act. 

Dogs affected in this manner usually are 
presented with an elevation of temperature, 
walk with a stiff gait and arched back and 


show extreme restlessness or fatigue. We 
often have wondered just how much mas- 
sage of the prostate benefited these dogs. 
O’Connor has stated: 

1) A dog’s prostate removed six hours 
after gentle massage showed areas of 
hyperemia scattered throughout the gland, 
with desquamation of the epithelial cells 
lining the alveoli. 


2) <A dog’s prostate removed 16 hours 
after gentle massage showed a moderate 
amount of round cell infiltration in the 
septa separating the alveolar spaces, de- 
noting what appeared to be a slight chronic 
inflammatory reaction. 

3) A dog’s prostate removed after daily 
massage for three consecutive days showed 
a denuding of the epithelial lining of the 
alveoli, a rupture of many of the septa 
and in other areas a crowding together 
of the alveolar walls. In several areas 
there was a very marked and dense round 
cell infiltration separating the alveolar 
space. 

4) A dog’s prostate removed after daily 
massage for seven days showed many areas 
of rupture of the alveolar walls together 
with scattered cystic formations. There 
also were areas of round cell infiltration 
denoting glandular destruction and chronic 
inflammation. 

Ladd and O’Connor found that the 
trauma of simple needling of the normal 
dog prostate is followed by an inflamma- 
tory reaction with considerable subsequent 
fibrosis and glandular destruction. 

Chemistry of the Prostatic Secretion. 
Hirohona obtained prostatic secretions 
from dogs by electrical manipulation. This 
secretion quickly activated sperm. He at- 
tributed this action to the mineral content 
of the fluid and its alkalinity, which result 
in a specific substance. Winkler states 
that the subcutaneous injection of prostatic 
fluid into the dog results in a condition of 
sexual excitation with erection of the penis. 
The injection of small amounts produces 
atrophy of the testicles. Other investiga- 
tors failed to obtain these results. 

Uncontaminated prostatic secretion in 
the dog is a clear, colorless fluid having a 
slightly acid reaction—pH 6.8—and con- 
taining a small amount of fatty acids and 
phosphorus. 


Treatment.—In treating acute prostati- 
tis we have found that massage does not 
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seem to be of much benefit; therefore, we 
resort to the intravenous injection of 31 gr. 
of sodium iodide in 10 cc. of triple-distilled 
water, repeated every three or four days if 
the condition does not subside. 

The following are some drugs which are 
excreted by the prostate gland. The dosage 
and methods of administration are given: 
Neutral acriflavine, 1 per cent solution, intra- 

venously 
Gentian violet, 7.5 gr., by the mouth 
Mandelic acid, intravenously 
Urotropin, 31 gr., intravenously 
Urotropin, 8 tablets, 5 gr. each, by the mouth 
Sodium and potassium iodine, intravenously 
Methylene blue, 7.5 gr., 1 per cent solution, in- 

travenously 
Phenolsulfothalein (dye), intravenously 
Sulfanilamide, 5 gr. every four hours, by the 
mouth 

These drugs do not appear to enhance the 

bactericidal action of the prostatic fluid. 


TEETH 


Infection about the apices of the teeth is 
not, as a rule, a common source of focal in- 
fection in the dog, but it does occur fre- 
quently in the cat. 

Changing the diet of pet animals and 
feeding of certain types of food has re- 
sulted in much more dental trouble than 
formerly was the case. It is true that dogs 
do not masticate their food before swallow- 
ing it. The ingestion of soft, mushy food 
material has resulted in many decayed 
teeth. I believe we see many more cases of 
broken teeth than previously; perhaps this 
is due largely to the motor car, while rocks, 
sticks and other objects result in loosened 
and broken teeth. 

All of us are familiar with abscess forma- 
tion at the roots of the fourth premolars 
which results in necrosis of the bone of the 
maxillary sinus just in front of the eye. 

For the sake of simplicity we shall clas- 
sify two types of dental sepsis—-the open 
and the closed. The open type pours the 
bacteria and their toxins into the oral cav- 
ity. These later are swallowed and enter 
the stomach, where most of them are de- 
stroyed by the action of the hydrochloric 


acid produced by the glandular portion 0; 
the stomach. This is known as the gastric 
germicidal barrier. The bacteria are de. 
stroyed and the toxins are neutralized. 

In the case of the closed type the sepsis 
acts directly on the blood and lymph streams. 
In order to combat this type we must haye 
some resistance, such as_ phagocytosis, 
Without this resistance, infection occurs 
depending, of course, upon varying degrees 
of either natural or acquired susceptibility, 
immunity, and varying degrees of virulence 
of the microérganisms. The organism 
found most commonly is the streptococcus, 

In 1932, Jones and Newsom did some 
work with dogs in an attempt to show the 
results of focal dental infection on the heart. 
Twelve dogs had the distal half of a tooth 
removed. After the pulp was removed and 
the cavity dried, it was filled with a culture 
of a streptococcus obtained from a case of 
sinusitis. The top of the tooth was then 
filled with silver. 

The inoculated and control dogs were 
then subjected to exercises which were car- 
ried to the point of exhaustion. The results 
indicated that the inoculated dogs showed 
more fatigue, lost more weight, the average 
duration of life was shortened and they 
were made chronically ill by the inoculation 
on account of their dental infection. They 
concluded from this observation that dental 
abscesses were demonstrated in all the in- 
oculated dogs and the hearts all showed 
pathological changes. These results, which 
were so definitely controlled, must be re- 
garded as distinctly suggestive of selective 
tissue affinity or elective localization. 

Rosenau took cultures of S. albus and 
planted these in the anterior vital teeth of 
dogs. After a period of time he extracted 
the teeth and recovered these organisms in 
the pulp canals and at the apices of other 
nonvital teeth in sites which had not been 
experimentally contaminated. From this it 
must be concluded that teeth are affected 
metastatically by bacteria if these bacteria 
gain entrance to the general circulation. 

Among the most common conditions ass0- 
ciated with dental sepsis in the dog are £as- 
trointestinal disorders which often appear 
as the primary cause of the trouble. 
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SKIN 

Focal infections of the skin may be clas- 
sified under three main headings: 

' 1) cutaneous disorders which may act as 
foci of infections ; 

' 92) cutaneous disorders in which focal in- 
’ fections may be important factors; and 

8) cutaneous disorders which result in 
| systemic diseases. 

_ Focal infection plays a double réle in that 
skin disorders may act as foci of systemic 
infections and focal infection may be an im- 
' portant causative factor in diseases of the 
skin. 

Treatment.—Specific immunization and 
desensitization constitute an important 
method of changing the reaction of the 
animal to infection in cases in which re- 
moval of the focus (as the skin) can not 
be achieved because the animal is already 
desensitized to the bacteria invading the 
skin. 

With this in mind in treating with bac- 
terins conditions of the skin which are in- 
vaded with bacteria, one should remember 
that the subcutaneous method of adminis- 
tration does not desensitize but, rather, 
produces a condition of hypersensitiveness. 
On the other hand, the intravenous admin- 
istration of these stock, or autogenous, 
bacterins not only desensitizes the dog but 
confers a much higher degree of immunity 
as measured by the agglutination titre of 
the blood. 

Immunity resulting from such a proced- 
ure, therefore, is specific immunity and not 
a result of nonspecific protein. The first 
step in intravenous therapy should be the 
inoculation of a small amount of the prod- 
uct into the skin (intradermally). After 24 
hours have elapsed the above should be re- 
peated every three days. The dosage is 
gauged somewhat by the intensity of the 
reaction, but this reaction is to be expected 
and desired. The dose should be doubled 
tach time until a slight reaction occurs; 
then it should be increased gradually. 


ANAL GLANDS 

The anal glands of the dog are defined 
48 “acinas glands.” They normally secrete 
4 yellowish brown fluid which is supposed 


to lubricate the feces during passage 
through the anus. This secretion has a 
rather unpleasant odor and an acid reac- 
tion. The glands are located between the 
anus and the mucous membrane of the rec- 
tum and are about the size of a small 
marble when not infected; each gland has 
a duct which acts as a canal for the pas- 
sage of the secretion. Each duct opens as 
a small papilla on the mucous membrane 
of the rectum. 

Because the openings of these ducts are 
directed inward in a direction opposed to 
the normal fecal current, irritating par- 
ticles, such as food material, bits of bone, 
hair and other foreign material are forced 
into these ducts during the expulsion of 
fecal mater, and also from sliding the rec- 
tum along the rug on the floor or on the 
grass in the yard. 

When material becomes lodged in the 
ducts, it acts as a foreign body irritant and 
causes occlusion, resulting in suppuration 
and absorption of the toxic material in the 
glands. The glands then become natural 
incubators and fertile sources of infection. 
They probably are the most frequently 
overlooked source of focal infection present 
in the dog. Therefore, all veterinarians 
should include a thorough examination of 
these glands when dogs are presented for 
examination and treatment. 

Local Symptoms.—When infected, the 
glands become hot, red, swollen and ex- 
tremely painful. Irritation is almost con- 
stant. The dog tries to lick the hind parts 
and rubs the parts along the floor or 
ground. Oftentimes these glands become 
abscessed and these abscesses later rupture, 
producing an open wound. 

Systemic Symptoms.—There is no ques- 
tion that many dogs suffer from focal in- 
fections in the anal glands and, after some 
of the foci are removed, have an apparent 
recurrence of symptoms after a period of 
temporary relief. We have all seen these 
glands become reinfected. Severe constipa- 
tion usually results in the absorption of 
toxins from the digestive tract as well as 
from the foci of infection. We often have 
seen dogs in convulsions as a result of this. 

Lameness of one or both legs with later 
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paralysis of the hind quarters is not un- 
common. Muscular pain is often present, 
perhaps due to neuritis and autointoxica- 
tion. Those of us who have had our atten- 
tion called to intestinal tract infections 
have been struck with the similarity shown 
by the symptoms which are designated as 
autointoxication and those symptoms which 
we now understand as of focal infective 
origin often found in the anal glands. 

Treatment.—If the glands are suppura- 
tive, it is advisable to open and drain them 
from the outside. We find that if it is pos- 
sible to remove the material by squeezing 
the area and draining it out through the 
natural duct, it is advisable to do so, be- 
cause of the unsightly appearance of the 
outside opening. We pack them, if neces- 
sary, with any bland ointment and find that 
they heal rather rapidly. If corrective 
treatment has failed, complete removal of 
the gland should be undertaken. High rec- 
tal enemas also may be beneficial. 


EYE (CORNEA) 


The cornea, because of its location, is 
subject to external injury and infections 
more than to infections from within the 
body. 

I know of no condition in the dog more 
disagreeable to treat than corneal ulcers. 
The veterinarian attempts to obtain a cure 
without a blind eye while the dog produces 
more irritation with its claws or by rub- 
bing the affected eye on the floor or other 
object. 

The type of corneal ulcers about which I 
wish to speak are those produced as a re- 
sult of endogenous origin, and are of bac- 
terial invasion. 

Some appear on the surface of the cor- 
nea, others within the layers. Those on the 
surface stain well with fluorescein while 
the foci within the layers of the cornea ap- 
pear first as small, red, pin-point spots, the 
results of hemmorhage and possibly necro- 
sis produced either by toxins or bacteria 
from foci of infection. In these cases we 
usually find staphylococci and streptococci. 


BACTERIAL TOXEMIAS IN GENERAL 


The rdéle of focal infection is generally 
recognized in the causation of systemic dis- 


eases, but what is not so well known is thg 
the toxins liberated by the bacteria in , 
focus of infection may, without producing 
pathological changes, give rise to symptom; 
similar to those occurring in organic djs. 
eases, For example, the symptoms of acute 
hemorrhagic tonsillitis in the dog may 
stimulate acute distemper, both manifest. 
ing respiratory symptoms, such as fever, 
cough, loss of appetite, chilling, inflamed 
conjunctiva and a watery discharge from 
the nose. 

The symptoms of gastrointestinal] dis. 
turbances are vomiting, loss of appetite an( 
either constipation or diarrhea. The neuro- 
logic picture is always one that taxes the 
ability of the examining veterinarian be. 
cause of the following symptoms: nervous- 
ness, irritability, diminished power even to 
the extent of paralysis in one or more legs, 
twitching of groups of muscles and even 
convulsions. Urticaria also must be included 
in the skin symptoms of bacterial toxemia, 
of which dermatitis and eczema are the 
most common. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis of bacterial 
toxemia without coexisting systemic dis- 
ease is based on the history and the finding 
of the focus of infection containing the bac- 
teria which are capable of infecting the 
dog, and the inability to find any other 
cause for the symptoms. 

Differential Diagnosis.—A peculiar char- 
acteristic of bacterial toxemia is the failure 
of medication to influence the symptoms. If 
you will think this over I am sure you will 
recall some cases in your practice where 
this was a fact. 

Disappearance of symptoms following re- 
moval of the focus of infection is the best 
supporting evidence. 

Do not confuse bacterial toxemia wit! 
lack of vitamins. 

Treatment.—The treatment of bacterial 
toxemia consists of the complete removal of 
the foci of infection, which includes the 
destruction of the infecting organisms and 
the neutralizing of their toxic products. 

Foci of infection in the lower respiratory, 
gastrointestinal and urinary tracts require 
special treatment, but as most of these are 
(Continued on page 253) 
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"Frew ATTEMPTs to propagate the virus of 
Ffowl leucosis on the chick embryo are re- 
ported in the literature. 

Storti and Mezzadra' reported the suc- 
‘cessful cultivation of the virus of avian 
‘leucemia on the developing chick embryo. 
"They used the chorioallantoic route of in- 
oculation exclusively and emphasized the 
"complete absence of leucemic lesions both in 
ithe chorioallantoic membrane and in the 
visceral organs of the embryo. They as- 
serted that these lesions are not a pre- 
requisite for the presence of the infective 
agent. They inoculated 61 chick embryos 
with leucemic blood on the chorioallantoic 
membrane and, after 4 to 15 days of incu- 
bation, 20 carried the virus as indicated by 
the inoculation and infection of chicks. 

Van den Berghe and d’Ursel,? inoculating 
the chorioallantoic membrane of a few em- 
bryos, Obtained results similar to those of 
Storti and Mezzadra except that the chicks 
inoculated with infected embryo tissues de- 
veloped paralysis and erythroblastosis. 

In contrast to the results noted above, the 
authors, using the intravenous technic de- 
scribed by Eichhorn,* obtained marked le- 
sions in the embryos which became infected. 
Chick embryos 11 days of age were inocu- 
lated intravenously with .05 cc. of heparin- 
ized leucemic chick blood. Daily examina- 
tion of blood smears from the inoculated 
embryos was made after a few days of in- 
cubation, The appearance of increasing 
numbers of hemocytoblasts in the peripheral 
\lood indicated the onset of leucosis. The 
lisease developed in the embryo in six to 
eight days after inoculation, at which time 


*From the Animal Disease Station, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
‘Storti, E., and Mezzadra, G.: Tentatives de 
ulture du virus de la leucemie des poules dans la 
embrane chorio-allantoide. (Note preliminaire.) 
€ Sang., xii (April 5, 1938), pp. 533-539. 

_*Van den Berghe, L., and d’Ursel, F.: Compt. 
Rend Soc. Biol., exxxi (May 1939), pp. 1301-1304. 
‘Eichhorn, E. A.: In press. 
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D,eliminary Report on the Propagation of the Fowl-Leucosis Virus 
on Chick Embryos by Intravenous Inoculation’ 


W. J. HALL, D.V.M., C. W. BEAN, D.V.M., and MORRIS POLLARD, D.V.M., M.Sc. 
Beltsville, Md. 


the embryo became morbid or died. Em- 
bryo infection was confirmed in every case 
by inoculation of susceptible chicks with 
embryo blood. These chicks then developed 
typical cases of leucosis in about the same 
time as those inoculated with leucemic chick 
blood. Approximately 3.5 per cent of em- 
bryos inoculated with leucotic chick blood 
developed leucosis. Two groups of em- 
bryos came down with leucosis when in- 
oculated with second-passage embryo blood. 

Both macroscopic and microscopic lesions 
were noted in the tissues of infected em- 
bryos. Macroscopically the livers and 
spleens were enlarged and a variable num- 
ber of pin-point gray foci were seen in the 
spleen and sometimes in the liver. Micro- 
scopic lesions consisted of lymphoid infil- 
tration of the liver, spleen and kidneys 
along with the presence of hemocytoblasts 
in the blood. This infiltration was similar 
to that seen in chicks infected with leucosis 
except that it was usually less intense. 

Susceptibility of the embryo to leucosis 
was the same whether the eggs came from 
a susceptible or a resistant strain of fowls. 

Serial passage of the virus through the 
chick embryo causes a marked decrease in 
infectivity, as in only two instances did 
second-passage embryos become leucemic. 
It appears that the virus must be adapted 
for serial passage in chick embryos. 


Silage Odor 


If common soap and water will remove 
the odor on the hands caused by the 
handling of silage, it is an indication that 
the silage has undergone the right kind of 
fermentation, but if an unpleasant odor 
lingers after such a washing, the cause is 
an undesirable butyric acid fermentation 
instead of the desirable lactic acid fermen- 
tation —From the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, USDA. 
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Tests with Miscellaneous Substances for the Removal of 
Tapeworms from Chickens” 


PAUL D. HARWOOD, Ph.D., and JAMES E. GUTHRIE, D.V.M. 
Beltsville, Md. 


LARGELY on the basis of clinical evidence 
various preparations have been recom- 
mended for the treatment of tapeworm- 
infected poultry. However, critical experi- 
ments have shown that no substance or 
mixture of substances is known which will 
effectively remove more than one or pos- 
sibly two of the eight species of tape- 
worms found in chickens in the United 
States. Accordingly, the present experi- 
ments were undertaken for the purpose of 
investigating the anthelmintic properties 
of various substances with a view to devel- 
oping a satisfactory poultry taeniacide. 


HISTORICAL DATA 


The following substances have been rec- 
ommended largely on the basis of clinical 
evidence as being effective for the removal 
of tapeworms from chickens: areca nut 
(43, 51+), arecoline hydrobromide (39), 
aloes (43), carbon tetrachloride (30, 31), 
colloidal iodine (6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 18, 32), 
2 per cent aqueous solution of copper sul- 
fate (39), kamala (3, 5, 7, 18, 23, 29, 32, 
37, 39, 48, 44), lye-grain mixtures (2, 20), 
male fern (26, 43, 51), pomegranate root 
bark (44, 51), pumpkin seeds (43), tetra- 
chlorethylene (30, 31), thymol (1), turpen- 
tine (4, 16, 29, 43, 44), as well as mixtures 
of such substances as arecoline hydrobro- 
mide and tetrachlorethylene (8), “Black- 
leaf 40” and kamala (6), carbon tetra- 
chloride and male fern (39), male fern, 
turpentine and castor oil (9), nicotine sul- 
fate, Lloyd’s alkaloidal reagent and kamala 
(6), oil of chenopodium and castor oil (17), 
turpentine, oil of chenopodium, thymol and 
cottonseed oil (27), and turpentine and 
castor oil (32). 

Substances reported by various investi- 


*From the Zoédlogical Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

*The numbers in parentheses refer to references 
cited. 
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gators as possessing little or no value for 
the removal of poultry tapeworms are a; 
follows: arecoline hydrobromide (3, 23 
areca nut (47, 22, 19), colloidal iodine (2), 
40, 41, 42, 45), Carica papaya seed (19). 
kamala (21, 24, 33, 34, 35), aqueous soly. 
tion of lye (3), lye-grain mixtures (36 
oil of chenopodium (22), pomegranate root 
bark (16, 47), santonin (16), thymol (47 
tetrachlorethylene (38), turpentine (22), 
tobacco mash (15, 22), and mixtures of 
eserine sulfate and _ pilocarpine hydr- 
chloride (3), carbon’ tetrachloride and 
fresh coconut oil (19), turpentine and olive 
oil (14), tetrachlorethylene and kamala 
(45), and male fern and calomel (39). 

Wright (48), and Wright and Van Vol- 
kenberg (50), reported that gentian violet 
in doses of 4, 6, 8, and 10 gr. removed all 
the specimens of Raillietina tetragona from 
five birds; azamine in doses of 4.4 to ll 
gr. removed all specimens of R. tetragon 
from three birds but failed to remove any 
of the same parasites from another bird; 
mercurochrome 220 soluble, in a dose of 
15 gr., removed 71.4 per cent of the RB. 
tetragona from one bird but failed to re- 
move any from another bird. 

Wright and Van Volkenberg (49) re- 
ported that brilliant green in doses vary- 
ing from 5 to 15 gr. was toxic to chickens 
but was effective for the removal of PR. tet- 
ragona and a Raillietina sp. from chickens; 
this treatment was ineffective for the re 
moval of Davainea proglottina, Hymen- 
lepis cantaniana and Amoebotaenia sphei- 
oides. Underwood, Harwood and Schaffer 
(46) reported that brilliant green sulfate 
in doses of 150 to 400 mg. was fatal to 
nine out of twelve birds; at this dosage 
rate one specimen of Choanotaenia infundi- 
bulum and most of the R. tetragona pres 
ent were removed, but 28 R. cesticillus were 
apparently unharmed by the treatment. 

Levine (28) in a series of critical ex- 
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Bcolloidal 
; male fern, oil of chenopodium, pelletierine 
“tannate, rotenone, santonin, tetrachlorethy- 
; lene, thymol, turpentine, mixtures of areca 
ynut and kamala, and several proprietary 


ner 1940 


periments tested the following drugs on 


“chickens experimentally infected with D. 
proglottina: areca nut, arecoline hydrobro- 


‘mide, beta naphthol, carbon tetrachloride, 
iodine, hexylresorcinol, kamala, 


remedies, but none of these substances was 

ifound to be of any value. This author was 
not able to prevent experimental infesta- 
‘tion with D. proglottina using 2 per cent 
Htobacco dust in the feed and copper sulfate 
fin the drinking water. 


/MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The tests reported in this paper were 
conducted on both naturally and experi- 
mentally infected chickens. The naturally 
infected birds were purchased at various 
markets in and around Washington, D. C. 
Those used for the experimental infec- 
tions were obtained from the poultry sec- 
tion of this bureau’s animal husbandry 
division as one-day-old chicks and raised 
inder conditions designed to prevent ex- 
traneous infection with helminths. 

Meal beetles (Tribolium spp.) were fed 
n the gravid segments of R. cesticillus, 
and after a period of four to five weeks 
mature cysticercoids were removed from 
these beetles by the method outlined by 
Horsfall (25). At 5 to 6 weeks of age, 
each parasite-free chick was given by the 
mouth a definite number of these cysti- 
ercoids. Two weeks or more after infec- 
tion, each bird was confined in a separate 
ompartment of a laying battery having a 
wire floor through which the droppings 
into a pan containing a_ small 
amount of water. The drugs were admin- 
istered in gelatin capsules after a fast of 
18 hours. Four hours after treatment the 
birds were given their regular feed. Each 
vird was weighed periodically from the 
time of treatment until autopsy. The feces 
were collected each day for the first four 
lays following treatment and examined in 
the usual manner. Two weeks after treat- 
ment the birds were killed and carefully 
‘xamined for tapeworms, and for any 
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pathological condition which could be at- 
tributed to the treatment used. 

Essentially the same procedure was em- 
ployed in the treatment of the naturally 
infected chickens. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The following substances were tested by 
J. R. Bozicevich, formerly of this bureau, 
on chickens naturally infected with vari- 
ous species of tapeworms, but were found 
to have little or no promise as taeniacides: 
anethole, 

anisole, 


Anabasine, anabasine bentonite, 
aniline blue, aniline hydrochloride, 
arecoline hydrobromide, aurantia (ammoniuin 
salt of hexanitrodiphenylamine), abeitic acid, 
acreolin, acreolin in 33 per cent alcoholic solu- 
tion, allylic alcohol, “Bayer 205,” benzidine, 
benzyl alcohol, benzoyl benzoic acid, benzy|- 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride, n-butylchloride, 
butyl lactate, dibutyl] tartrate, n-butyl carbinol, 
carbon disulfide, catechol, n-capyrylic acid, oil 
of chenopodium, p-chlorothymol, o-chlorotolu- 
dine, codeine peat, p-cresylmethylether, o-cre- 
sylmethylether, cylohexanol, p-cyclohexylphc- 
nol, 2-4 dichlorophenol, copper sulfocyanate. 
embelin, ethylenediamine peat, n-heptyl alco- 
hol, hexylchlorophenol, hexylresorcinol, kamala 
extract (water-soluble potassium salt), Lupi- 
nus saronus, malic acid, mercuric chloride, 
methyl blue, naphthylamine, nicotine, nicotine 
bentonite, nicotine peat, nicotine silicotung- 
state, nicotine tannate, novarsenobenzol, oleo- 
resin male fern, palmitic acid and dipheny- 
lamine (mixture), palmitic acid, p-tertiary- 
amylphenol, piperidine peat, p-aminophenol. 
pelletierine tannate, phenylthiocardbazide, 
phenolsalycylate, p-phenylphenol,  phloroglu- 
cinol, picric acid, pine oil, pyridine, pyrethrum, 
quassia powder, isoquinoline silicotungstate, 
rotenone, saponin, sassafras oil, sodium oleate. 
sodium tetrachlorphenate, spirit blue, sulfur 
bentonite, sulfur peat, tartar emetic, thymol, 
trematol, trichlortifluroethane,  2-4-6-trichlor- 
phenol, trichlor-acetic acid, trichlorethylene, 
triethanolamine, trisodium phosphate, turpen- 
tine, and ‘‘Wesson salts.” 


Various extracts of Actinea odorata gave 
encouraging results in a few cases but were 
eliminated on further testing because the 
extracts were extremely toxic for the host 


and proved difficult to standardize. Syn- 
thetic pelletierine hydrochloride in tests 
performed by the writers at dose rates 


varying from 50 to 300 mg. per bird re- 
moved all specimens of R. tetragona from 
five chickens, but it was ineffective for the 
removal of R. cesticillus. 
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From one to six chickens infected experi- 
mentally with twelve cysticercoids each of 
R. cesticillus were employed by the writers 
in tests with each of the following sub- 
stances, which exhibited no promise as 
taeniacides for use in poultry: 


a) Inorganic Substances.—Aluminum acetate, 
aluminum acetoglycerinate, aluminum aceto- 
tartrate, aluminum benzoate, aluminum bor- 
ate, aluminum chloride, aluminum chromate, 
aluminum citrate, aluminum oleate, aluminum 
oxalate, aluminum palmitate, aluminum sul- 
focarbolate, aluminum silicofluoride, aluminum 
tannate, cobalt chloride, cobalt hydroxide, co- 
balt nitrate, cobalt oxalate, cobalt phosphate, 
cobalt stannate, cobalt sulfate, cobalt ammo- 
nium sulfate, iron cacodylate, lead formate, 
lead borate, lead oleate, mercuric oleate, cop- 
per oleate, sodium cobaltic nitrite, sodium 
selenite, selenous acid, sodium sulfate, peanut 
oil green, and sulfoleate green. 

b) Synthetic Organic Chemicals.—Acetyl- 
diathylamine, allylamine,_  allylthiourea, 
2-amino-5-azoanizole, p-aminoacetophenone, 
p-aminobenzenesulfonylamide, 2-amino-p-cy- 
meme, amino-3-5-diiodobenzoic acid, 4-amino-1- 
3-dimethylbenzene, anthracene, arsenilic acid, 
azobenzene, Bayer 205, benzil, benzene, ben- 
zene-o-cresol, benzeneazodiphenylamine, ben- 
zeneazoresorcinol, benzophenone, brucine butyl! 
chloride, 2-chloro-o-phenylphenol, coumarin, 
cupferron (nitrosophenylhydroxylamine am- 
mon.), desoxybenzoin, dibenzothiophene,  di- 
chloroaniline, sodium diethyldithiocarbamate, 
dimethylamidoazobenzol, p-dimenthylaminoben- 
zaldehyde, dimethylgloxime, dinitrobenzene, 
3-5-dinitro-o-cresol, dipicrylamine, ethylamino- 
benzoate, p-ethoxydiphenyl, fiuorine, formy!- 
diphenylamine, p-hydrazobenzene, p-hydroxy- 
benzophenone, hydroxyphenothiazone, iodo- 
form, iodoformin, malachite green oxalate, 
mercaptobenzothiazole, methylanthraquinone, 
beta-naphthylamine, 4-oxy-3-acetylaminopheny}- 
arsonic acid -N-methyltetrahydropyridine - B - 
carbonic acid methyl ester (the drug used in 
this instance was a _ proprietary taeniacide 
marketed under the name “Nemural”), o-nitro- 
aniline, nitrobromobenzene, p-nitrochloroben- 
zene, 1-nitro-2-naphthylamine, m-nitrophenyl- 
arsonic acid, nitrophenyl-l-naphthylamine-8-su!- 
fonic acid, p-nitrophenotole, paraformaldehyde, 
phenylbenzothiazole, phenylthiohydantoic acid, 
phenyl-a-naphthylamine, diphenyl, diphenyla- 
mine, diphenylguanidine, triphenylguanidine, 
diphenylthiocarbazide, diphenylnitrosoamine, 
s-diphenylthiourea, p-phenylenediaminedihydro- 
chloride, piperonal, tetramethylthiouramdi- 
sulfide, tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane, 
thioacetanilidae, thiophene, thiosinamine, tri- 
hydroxyethylamine stearate, triethanolamine, 
trimethamine hydrochloride, and xanthone. 


c) Plant Products.—Brucine, croton oil, del- 
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taline, oil of Artemesia annua, oil of blue-cyrk 
oil of catnip, oil of dog fennel, oil of Erigerg, 
oil of goldenrod, oil of Ocimum canum, oi! 
Virginia red cedar (light), oil of sumnm 
savory, oil of thyme, oil of Pyncnanthemy 
albescens, pomegranate root bark, pyrethruy 
rottlerin, sassafras oil, aqueous” extract 

Spigelia marilandica, oil of St. Johnswo 
and oil of wormwood. 

d) Mixstures—Bordeaux mixture, bruciy, 
and colchocine, brucine and olive oil, carly 
disulfide and mineral oil, castor oil and oi! 9; 
chenopodium, castor oil and chloroform, «& 
ris resinate and olive oil, hydroxyphenothig 
zone and brucine, kamala and synthetic pe 
letierine hydrochloride, lye-grain  mixtur 
phenothiazine and butyric acid, tetrachlorethy! 
ene and thiophene, tetrachlorethylene ap 
arecoline hydrobromide, rotenone and oliy 
oil, rotenone and peanut oil, sassafras oi! an( 
oil of cloves, sassafras oil and thiophene, sas 
safras oil and castor oil, sassafras oil and ( 
of wormwood, and oil of wormwood anid sy 
thetic pelletierine hydrochloride. 

More encouraging results were obtained 
following the administration of inorgani 
arsenic compounds. The results obtaine 
from experiments with these compounds 
on chickens, each of which was _ infected 
experimentally with twelve cysticercoid 
of R. cesticillus, are given in table |. Al 
arsenic compounds except the lead sal! 
were eliminated from further consideratio! 
because of toxicity. Since the results indi- 
cated that lead arsenate was reasonably etf- 
fective in birds infested with small num- 
bers of tapeworms, it was deemed advisable 
to determine the percentage of efficacy 
where the birds were more heavily para- 
sitized. Accordingly, 50 cysticercoids ot 
R. cesticillus were administered to each 0! 
several chickens; these birds were divide 
into two groups, one of which was treate( 
and the other used as a control. 

The results obtained from the adminis- 
tration of 0.3-Gm. doses of lead arsenat 
to 40 chickens infected with 50 cystice! 
coids of R. cesticillus each are shown 1! 
table Il. The percentage of efficacy 0b: 
tained from this treatment indicates 
significant taeniacidal value for lead arsen- 
ate. The treatment was not complete) 
satisfactory, however, in that the rate 0! 
growth of five out of the 40 birds treated 
was greatly retarded and in the case of tw 
additional birds there was a loss of weight 
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REMOVAL OF TAPEWORMS FROM CHICKENS 


‘urls ie TABLE I—Effects of lead arsenate on artificial infestations of Raillietina cesticillus in chickens.* 
ery 
ier WEIGHT | DATE OF | Dose DATE OF DATE OF | worms RE- oo 
mu 4) (Gm.) | INFECTION DruGc EMPLOYED (Go.) TREATMENT) NECROPSY | COVERED AT on Host 
Bri | NECROPSY 
La 1939 RI 556 6/14 Copper arsenate O.1 | 6/29 6/30 2 Died 
vO RI 431 6/14 Copper arsenate 0.5 6/29 7/8 0 Toxic 
4 ) 1084 5/15 | Copper arsenate 05 5/3 6/1 0 | Died 
1132 589 | 6/27 Copper arsenate 0 075 7/11 7/25 0 None 
RI 769 6/27 Copper arsenate 0 O75 7/18 0 Died 
2 162 416 | 6/27 Copper arsenate 0.075 7/11 7/18 0 Died 
rb 580 228 | T/1O | Copper arsenate 0.025 7/25 7/26 3 Died 
l of | Corn starch |} 0.075 | | j 
153 441 7/10 | Copper arsenate 0.025 | 7/25 | | None 
de Corn starch | O O75 | | | 
hia 50) I 408 | 7/10 Copper arsenate 0 025 7/25 gS 5 None 
| Corn starch | 0.075 | 
pe 99 RI 374 7/10 | Copper arsenate | 0.025 7/25 | 7/26 | 1 Died 
ur Corn starch 0.075 | 
. 04 | 282 | 7/10 | Copper arsenate 0.025 | 7/25 8/9 | 0 None 
uy | Corn starch | 0.075 | | 
al 84 RI | 292 | 7/10 | Copper arsenate 0.025 7/25 | 8/9 3 None 
a | Corn starch | 0.075 | 
il (1939) | | (1939) (1939) 
al 1380 | 7/22 | Barium arsenate 0.3 8/14 | 8/28 0 Lost weight 
ig 2000 9/13 | Barium arsenate 0.5 10/6 | 10/18 0 Died 
1025 | 4/22 | Barium arsenate 0.6 8/17 | 8/17 | 7 Died 
0 19 1225 | 4/11 Barium arsenate 10 } 8/17 | 8/28 0 Died 
LIS RI 1100) | 3/22 | Calcium arsenate 0.5 $/24 | 4/26 0 Died 
YI M 555 | 4/11 | Calcium arsenate 0.2 4/28 1/29 Died 
| Aluminum tannate | 1.0 
1963 M 448 | 4/11 Calcium arsenate 0.1 /9 5/10 0 Died 
} } Aluminum tannate 0.5 | 
1ed 7) M 1255 4/22 | Calcium arsenate 0.250 8/14 8/28 0 Lost weight 
; | Gum tragacanth} 06 
ni 1870 M 725 4/22 Cobalt arsenate 0.3 7/21 7/30 | 0 Died 
' 939 M 475 4/11 Lead arsenatet 0 005 5/15 5/29 1 None 
932 M 415 4/11 Gum arabic 01 5/15 | 5/29 6 None 
1914 190 4/11 Gum arabic O15 0 Lost weight 
lds 942 M 475 4/11 Gum arabic 0.2 | 5/9 ) /23 0 Lost weight 
ed 100 M 542 Gum arabic 0 25 6/15 5/249 3 None 
. 136 M 525 4/11 Gum arabic 0 25 5/9 5/23 0 Lost weight 
id 272 M 25 4/11 Gum arab 0.25 5/9 5/23 1 Lost weight 
150 RI 1020 | 3/22 Gum arabic 05 4/24 5/8 0 Lost weight 
A] 157 M 995 4/1) Lead arsenate C. P. 03 9/6 9/20 0 None 
22 RI 1075 9/13 Lead arsenateC.P. | 0.3 10/4 10/18 Lost weight 
Gum arab« 0.2 | 
IS] RI 856 3/22 Magnesium arsenate 05 4/24 1/25 5 Died 
O! 2000 M 420 4/11 Magnesium arsenate | 0 2 1/2s 5/12 0 Lost weight 
} Aluminum tannate 1.0 
oad oS M 168 4/11 Magnesium arsenate 0.1 | 5/4 5/18 3 Lost weight 
af. Aluminum tannate 0.5 
; a82 M 450 4/11 Magnesium arsenate 0.1 5/4 5/18 5 None 
m- Aluminum palmitate 1.0 
; 455 M 991 4/22 Magnesium arsenate 0.15 9 5/23 0 Lost weight 
ile Aluminum palmitate 0.5 
739 | 991 7/22 Mercurie arsenate 0.25 8/25 8/25 Died 
4, 
, *These birds were infected with 12 cysticercoids each. 
01 (The breeds are indicated by the letters following the band number. LS Light Sussex; RI 
if Khode Island Red; M= Mixed; Lh = Leghorn. 
tThis material was a proprietary mixture containing a small amount of gum arabic. 


MEAN GaIN (+) 
| ok Loss (—) OF 
| Weicut DurING 
Days FoLLowINnG 
TREATMENT (Gm.) | 


| 
No. oF | DATE OF | MEAN WeiGut, Date or 
i BIRDS IN INFEC- | AT TIME OF TREAT- 
REED EXPERI- TION TREATMENT MENT 
| MENT (1939) (GM.) (1939) 
| q 
| 6/5 
| | 7/25 
a ight mes 
R. I. | 9/27 
R. I. Re | 26.5 | 9/27 
R. 1. Red | 10 | 8/16-19 884.3 i. 
* These birds were infected with 


Hach bird was treated 


with 
Control—no treatment given. 


0.3 Gm. 


of chemically 


50 cysticercoids each. 


pure lead 


DATE OF 
NECROPSY 
(1939) 


arsenate. 


‘>) Each bird was treated with 0.3 Gm. of lead arsenate containing gum arabic 


TAPEWORMS 
RECOVERED At 
NECROPSY 
(AVERAGE 


NUMBER) 
0 

26 8 = 3.01 
17 += 38 
18 6 = 1.1 
2.3 = 1.3 
29 
2.8 


TABLE Il—Effects of inorganic arsenicals on artificial infestations of Raillietina cesticillus in chickens.* 
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as a deflocculator. 
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extending over a period of two weeks. At 
necropsy various stages of necrosis of the 
liver were noted in these seven birds. Some 
of the remaining birds showed a tempo- 
rary loss of weight or a decreased rate of 
growth as compared with the controls, but 
at the end of two weeks all had recovered 
completely. 


DISCUSSION 


From the data presented in table I, it is 
evident that arsenic compounds possess 
taeniacidal properties but that they are 
also toxic to the host. The two samples of 
lead arsenate were the only arsenicals 
tested which could be administered to 
chickens with any degree of safety. Ex- 
periments to determine the toxicity of lead 
arsenate containing a deflocculator indi- 
cated that chickens weighing 1,500 Gm. 
(3 lb., 2 oz.) or more withstood a dose of 
1 Gm. without deleterious effects. The 
same dose of the chemically pure sub- 
stance was attended by some fatalities. 
However, it was noted that in some birds 
a necrosis of the liver developed after the 
administration of rather small doses of 
lead arsenate. This condition was present 
in only a few birds but was sufficiently se- 
vere to render the treatment undesirable. 
Since some birds are adversely affected by 
the treatment the writers feel that lead 
arsenate should not be used as a poultry 
taeniacide unless the birds are severely 
affected by tapeworms and some treat- 
ment is imperative. In any case the treat- 
ment should be administered under the di- 
rection of a veterinarian. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Of the 223 substances and 27 mixtures 
tested experimentally as anthelmintics for 
the removal of tapeworms from chickens, 
only lead arsenate exhibited any promise 
as a poultry taeniacide. 

In carefully controlled tests in which 
chickens experimentally infected with 
Raillietina cesticillus were used, it was 
found that lead arsenate in effective doses 
is too toxic to be recommended for general 
use as a poultry taeniacide. 
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—Bacterial Foci 
(Continued from page 246) 


secondary to the primary focus in the upper 
respiratory tract, they may disappear when 


it is removed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The manner and time of treatment of a 
focus depend upon the judgment of the vet- 
erinarian. As a rule, however, the course 
to pursue is proper drainage at the proper 
time, if possible, and the institution of such 
measures as will improve the health of the 
animal by care and feeding. This method 
will favor decreased susceptibility to the 
effects of the organisms or their toxins, or 
both. 

No defense is needed for the theory of 
focal infection. No one can deny that by 
means of defocalization many recoveries 
have been effected in conditions that re- 
sisted other treatment. 


Hybrid Corn for Cattle 


In feeding trials conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with Station Dent (har- 
vested in 1937), Station Dent (harvested 
in 1939) and Hybrid, Illinois 784 (har- 
vested in 1939), the returns per bushel of 
corn fed were all in favor of the hybrid 
corn, The hybrid corn returned 77 cents 
per bushel; Station Dent (1937), 69 cents; 
and Station Dent (1939), 72 cents. 

In regard to palatability, the hybrid corn 
was first. With the average time required 
to eat 8 lb. of shelled corn as a basis, 25.5 
minutes was required for the Station Dent 
(1937), 16.7 minutes for the hybrid (1939) 
and 14.8 minutes for the Station Dent 
(1939). The test heifers left 26 per cent of 
the Station Dent (1937) in the feed bunk. 
In the other two lots the heifers ate up all 
of the 8 lb. given them for the test. It also 
was reported that hybrid corn yielded a su- 
perior silage. 
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Some Diseases of the Eye of Animals. i" 


W. GRAHAM LOVE,} V.M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. A THOROUGH examination of the eye and either a true or pseudo-ptosis. The former 
© ie its accessory structures is important when is a condition in which the lids droop as 
one attempts to establish the diagnosis of the result of an interference with the 
diseased conditions in these parts. Sev- nervous innervation to the lids. In this 
eral methods are open to the practitioner, condition the lid can not be raised, evep 
and it is usually necessary to use two or with the greatest effort on the part of the I<! 
more of them in combination in order to individual. Pseudo-ptosis, on the other 
obtain accurate information. The pro- hand, is usually the result of an inflamma- 


Lp ie? cedures usually followed are: tory process, and the lids droop because of 
Sy , 1) Naked eye examination (with or the resultant edema which greatly _in- 
Fy without direct illumination). This method creases their weight. Hot applications and 


is applicable to a study of the lids, con- removal of the cause usually bring about 
junctiva, lacrimal apparatus, cornea, sclera an improvement in the condition. 
. and, in a cursory way, the aqueous, iris Lagophthalmus, or inability to close the 
and lens. lids, sometimes occurs in dogs and is due 
2) Lateral illumination. Corneal opac- to a paralysis of the seventh cranial nerve. - 
ities, disturbances of the aqueous humor, Sjnce the seventh nerve also sends secre- : 
anterior capsular opacities, and changes tory fibers to the lacrimal gland, the condi- 
in the iris and anterior chamber in gen- tion of dryness is exaggerated. The in- : 
eral may be brought out more readily by ability of the lids to close and moisten the 5 
this method. ar surface of the eye, together with the in- 
3) Focal illumination, Data regarding creased dryness, leads to a desiccating or 
the size, location and nature of foreign exposure keratitis. In cases where the con- 
bodies and opacities can be obtained effec- dition is only temporary, even such a sim- 
tively by using a point of light brought to ple treatment as the application of ad- , 
a focus on a specific point through the use — hesive strips over the lids will be a definite tr 


p of a lens. Peyi help. Surgery is indicated in the more i 
4) Ophthalmoscopic examination. When  geyere forms 

ly handled, the ophthalmoscope is an Bt 

: bl ‘ Apap Entropion and ectropion, and their con- n 

will of surgery and will not be con- de 

which intraocular changes can be studied, f 
and therefore indispensable in the diagno- 

“? Conjunctivitis is an inflammation of the sn 


sis and treatment of diseases of the eye. ath: : a 
Notes on the use of this instrument appear ee membrane lining the lids (con- %% 
in all standard textbooks on ophthalmology, junctiva). This membrane - reflected - % 
but it is only through practice that skill the bulbus at the fornices to the limbus. : 
Its epithelial layer is continued as the cor- 
neal epithelium with the result that the 80 

DISEASES OF THE LIDS AND CONJUNCTIVA cornea may become involved in conjunc- 
Ptosis is a condition in which the pal- ‘Vitis. Pain, hyperemia and photophobia J” 
pebral fissure is decreased in size due to a less constant 
“dropping” of one or both lids. It may be it extends to the bulbar conjunctiva, the 
7 ‘ redness increases in intensity away from 


*The second in a series of three articles on the the limbus toward the fornices. Since the "y 
posterior conjunctival vessels are joined 


*Research associate in animal pathology, School i 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. to the anterior ciliaries through the anas- 
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tomotic branches from the major circle of 
the iris, severe conjunctival inflammation 
may result in engorgement of the anterior 
biliary vessels. In the same manner, a se- 
vere hyperemia in the anterior segment 
may result in engorgement of the conjunc- 


‘rival vessels. If sufficient interstitial in- 
fltration occurs during the course of the 


lisease, the tissue will have a yellowish 
‘inve. This is not icterus, as examination 
f other visible mucous membranes will 


Pshow them to be perfectly normal. Con- 


inctivitis oecurs in several forms, two of 


Pwhich are seen commonly. The various 
P forms exhibit different grades. 


Catarrhal Conjunctivits.— The causes 
f this condition are many and diversified, 
sich as cold, glare, wind, dust, seeds and 
rritant gases. The eye is more or less red 
vith slightly swollen lids. The discharge 
accompanying the condition is watery or 
mucus-like in the early stages, but it may 
become mucopurulent if organisms enter 
the tissues as secondary invaders. Photo- 
phobia and blepharospasm are present to 
a greater or lesser extent, depending upon 
the severity of the condition. In the treat- 
ment of this type of conjunctivitis, it 
should be borne in mind that no bacteri- 
ide can be used in sufficient strength to 
kill all the bacteria. Heat usually is con- 
traindicated as it raises the temperature 
of the cul-de-sac, thus stimulating the 
growth of bacteria. The first and most 
mportant step is to remove the cause, if 
possible. A digital exploration of the cul- 
de-sac is of great help. This procedure is, 
if course, more applicable to large than 
small animals. The nictitans should be 
raised to see if any foreign material is 
held beneath it. The application of cold 
n the form of ice compresses is beneficial. 
Frequent irrigations with a nonirritating 
solution are definitely helpful. These 
should be as nearly isotonic as possible. 
hichloride of mercury 1:10,000 and meta- 
phen 1:8,000 or 1:10,000 are other effec- 
live irrigants. The value of these prepar- 
itions is dependent upon the removal of 
rritant exudates and bacteria. Boric acid 
rt borie acid and zinc sulfate, 1 gr. to the 
unce, is helpful. 


Acute Puruwent Conjunctivitis. — This 
form of conjunctival inflammation is us- 
ually quite severe. The “eye” is extremely 
injected and the discharge is thick and 
profuse. Even the nictitans may become 
hyperemic and swell to a considerable ex- 
tent. The cause of the condition is not 
known, though bacteria play an important 
role. In human medicine conjunctivitis 
has been attributed to numerous organ- 
isms, but relatively few have been accepted 
as positive causative agents. Purulent con- 
junctivitis often is observed in dogs with 
distemper and during the course of influ- 
enza-like infections. It also is seen in kit- 
tens, the mother cat usually showing signs 
of the disease, but to a much milder de- 
gree. The danger of this condition lies in 
the fact that the irritant exudate may bring 
about devitalization of the cornea, with 
the formaton of a corneal ulcer and all of 
its unfavorable sequelae. The treatment 
of this type of conjunctivitis is a little 
more drastic than in the less severe, ca- 
tarrhal type. Heat and bandaging are 
definitely contraindicated. Frequent flush- 
ing with bichloride 1:10,000 or metaphen 
1:8,000 is of value. If zine sulfate is to 
be used, it is well to increase the strength 
to 2 gr. to the ounce. Silver nitrate, 1 to 
2 per cent, may be used, but the eye should 
be flushed with a copious amount of physio- 
logical saline immediately following this 
procedure. If carried out in this way, Ag 
NO. may be used every day. The applica- 
tion of some bland ointment to the lids at 
night will help to prevent them from stick- 
ing together. Yellow oxide of mercury is 
sometimes prescribed in this condition. If 
solutions are to be used in the treatment 
of conjunctivitis, the eye first should be 
flushed out with physiological saline so 
that the drug may come directly in contact 
with the tissues involved. 

A chronic form of conjunctivitis is seen 
associated with such conditions as en- 
tropion, ectropion and trichiasis (inversion 
of the eyelashes). It also may be due to 
the presence of a small irritant foreign 
body that has not been observed in exami- 
nation. This is especially true in the horse, 
where it is very easy for a small seed to 
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become lodged behind the nictitans and re- 
main there unnoticed. The treatment of 
this condition depends upon the removal 
of the mechanical factor involved, followed 
if necessary by the same treatments out- 
lined above. 

Among the noninflammatory conditions 
of the conjunctiva, pterygium is rather 
commonly found. This condition (wing) is 
a triangular fold of conjunctiva, the apex 
of which extends out over, and is attached 
to, the cornea. In reality, it is neoplastic 
in that it represents a new growth of tis- 
The structure grows without any evi- 

of an accompanying inflammation 
and is found almost invariably at the 
angles of the lid margins, usually at the 
inner canthus, and the base is continuous 
with the conjunctiva. The treatment is 
surgical. 


sue. 
dence 


DISEASES OF THE LACRIMAL APPARATUS 


Diseases of the lacrimal apparatus are 
not common in domestic animals. The 
conditions encountered most frequently are 
congenital atresias of the openings of the 
various passages. When found in the foal, 
this affection is usually a result of closure 
of the nasal end of the lacrimo-nasal duct. 
A small knife will serve to open the duct, 
and irrigations of warm saline or boric acid 
will prevent the formation of a stricture. 
A closure of any part of the drainage sys- 
tem of the eye results in epiphora (tear- 
ing). When this occurs in the horse, at- 
tention always should be directed to the 
nasal opening of the lacrimo-nasal duct, as 
this is often the point at which the ob- 
struction is present. This opening is read- 
ily accessible, and by using a cannula (the 
size of a 16-gauge needle) attached to a 
syringe, the duct can be flushed out with 
warm saline or boric acid solution. If 
the plunger meets’ resistance, pressure 
should not be exerted to force the fluid into 
the canal. Withdraw the cannula and allow 
the fluid that has entered to drain. After 
a few attempts, the duct will flush easily, 
and fluid will be seen to run out of the two 
puncta at the inner canthus. This proce- 


dure can not be carried out in other ani- 
mals, as the nasal opening of the duct is 


not accessible. In these cases it is neces. 
sary to insert a delicate cannula into the 
lower punctum at the inner canthus, and 
flush towards the nose. The procedure re. 
quires skill and precision and great care 
should be exercised in its execution. Occ. 
sionally cicatrices of the lids and conjunc. 
tiva, the result of wounds, as well as ectrp. 
pion and entropion, are responsible for 
improper drainage of tears with a resultan 
epiphora. Surgical interference is neces. 
sary in these cases, but the results in mos! 
instances are not encouraging. The writer 
observed a case, in a horse, in which a 
rather severe wound in the region of the 
inner canthus resulted in the formation of 
a distorting cicatrix. While the 
lacrimal duct can be flushed by force, the 
deformity prevents the normal drainage of 
tears. 


naso- 


DISEASES OF THE CORNEA 


Keratitis (Inflammation of the Cornea), 

-Every inflammation of the cornea begins 
with a clouding of the tissue due to the mi- 
gration of leucocytes and an increased flow 
of lymph into the stroma. This may be fol- 
lowed by resorption which is complete in 
some instances and incomplete in others. 
In the latter case, cicatrization may lead to 
the formation of permanent scars. The 
ingrowth of vessels into the cornea accom- 
panies some inflammatory changes. These 
vessels may be superficial or deep. In the 
former instance they are rather long, tor- 
tuous and red and can be seen to extend 
down over the limbus from the conjunc- 
tiva. Deep vascularization occurs as short, 
straight, regularly arranged vessels, usu- 
ally gray, extending in from the limbal 
margin. In many cases of periodic ophthal- 
mia, however, the writer has found them to 
be dark red. They can not be followed be- 
yond the limbus since they are in the 
deeper structures. They are really bud- 
dings of the ciliary vessels. Vasculariza- 
tion of the cornea, regardless of type, is 
always an indication of a pathological con- 
dition. Keratitis presents several clinical 
manifestations, and may be divided into 
two classes, suppurative and nonsuppura- 
tive, these again being divided into super- 
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" fcial and deep changes. The causes of the 
condition are many and varied; wounds, 
soxemias, extensions of pericorneal inflam- 
' mations, burns from acids and alkalis, an- 
"terior uveitis and avitaminoses are a few 
" which may be mentioned. 
' Wounds, as is the case with any tissue, 
‘vary according to the nature of the instru- 
'ment by which they are inflicted. If se- 
‘vere enough, they may cause a loss of the 
‘intraocular structures, in which case an 
enucleation will have to be performed. If 
the causative agent carries in bacteria, it 
'may result in panophthalmitis, in which 
case enucleation probably will be necessary. 
Scleritis is always an indication of panoph- 
thalmitis. When the instrument is sharp, 
such as glass or a knife, and leads only to 
4 straight linear incision with the loss of 
juid, a conjunctival flap, or suturing of the 
lids over the cornea, is beneficial. The ap- 
plication of this procedure to veterinary 
surgery is of questionable value, since com- 
plete non-interference on the part of the 
patient is necessary to bring about a re- 
overy. A simple, superficial wound usu- 
ally heals without any complications, but 
should be watched carefully for the pres- 
ence of infection. To remove foreign bod- 
ies, proper anesthesia, illumination and 
magnification are necessary. Anesthetiza- 
tion may be carried out with 1 per cent 
holocaine. 

Toxemias often result in the so-called 
interstitial or parenchymatous keratitis. 
lt is doubtful that this condition can be 
considered an actual inflammation. It is 
really nothing more than a stasis of lymph 
and usually can be cleared up by the use 
{5 per cent dionin, two or three drops in 
the affected eye twice a week. Urotropin, 
rally or intravenously, also may be used. 

The cornea is exposed to lime or acid 
vurns from time to time. The former are 
much more serious, since they leave a dif- 
fuse sear. In either type the eye should 
ve washed first with any bland substance. 
In the event of an acid burn follow this 
treatment with 3 per cent sodium hydrox- 
ide, and when the burn is due to lime, use 
a very weak acetic acid solution. 

Among the most dreaded complications 
of purulent conjunctivitis is ulceration of 


the cornea. This process can not take place 
in the absence of organisms causing sup- 
puration. The condition also may be in- 
duced by contaminated agents traumatiz- 
ing the cornea. Regardless of cause, the 
first symptom of ulceration is a localized, 
dense gray or grayish yellow area followed 
by exfoliation of the corneal tissue. The 
cornea gradually becomes hazy throughout. 


Pain, photophobia, lacrimation and_ ble- 
pharospasm are constant symptoms. The 
cornea often shows vascularization if the 


condition persists, and either type (super- 
ficial or deep) may be present. Secondary 
iritis often develops in association with 
this condition. This leads to a contraction 
of the pupil and the throwing off of ex- 
udates into the aqueous which causes it to 
become turbid. Fibrin in the exudate at- 
taches itself to the posterior face of the 
cornea, directly back of the ulcer. Leuco- 
cytes are caught in its meshes, and the 
mass may fall to the bottom of the aqueous, 
constituting hypopion. The track of pus 
going from the ulcer to the hypopion seems 
to be in the layers of the cornea, but in 
reality it is back of this structure. Per- 
foration of the cornea may follow, however, 
allowing the contents of the anterior cham- 
ber to escape. The sudden outflow of fluid 
may result in the passage of the iris 
through the opening, constituting prolapse 
of the iris and giving rise to leucoma. If 
a large part of the cornea sloughs away, 
allowing the iris and exudates to protrude, 
they may organize, giving rise to a staphy- 
loma. <A small central ulcer may permit 
only the fluid contents to escape, which al- 
lows the lens to be pushed forward and 
become adherent to the spot. When the 
anterior chamber refills, a small spot still 
remains on the anterior lens capsule. This 
is anterior capsular cataract. 

The membrane of Descemet is resistant 
to the action of toxins and other irritants, 
as has been stated previously. If the ulcer- 
ative process can be stopped before rupture 
of this structure occurs, no untoward re- 
sults may accrue. Touching the ulcer with 
pure phenol, tincture of iodine or trichlora- 
cetic acid with a small applicator, such as 
a match stick, may prevent its spread. In 
human ophthalmology, actual thermocau- 
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tery sometimes is used. Curettement of the 
floor and margins is also useful. The use 
of a local anesthetic and extreme care are 
absolutely necessary in carrying out any 
of these procedures. One per cent atropine 
either in aqueous solution or incorporated 
in an ointment always should be used in 
ulcerative processes. This dilates the 
pupil, thus tending to prevent synechia and 
prolapse of the iris. It is the belief of the 
writer that the additional use of foreign 
protein is beneficial in this condition, as 
well as in any pathological alteration in- 
volving the anterior segment. Sterile milk 
is the cheapest and probably is as_benefi- 
cial as any. Beginning with 0.5 to 1 ce. 
given intramuscularly, and increased by 
0.5-ce. amounts up to 3 to 5 ce., the doses 
may be given safely every third day. 
When the maximum is reached, and no re- 
sults have followed, this dose may be main- 
tained until a definite arrest in the process 
is noted. Should “shock” occur, the intra- 
venous administration of 1:10,000 adre- 
nalin usually will alleviate this complica- 
tion. In describing the procedure, the 
writer has in mind a case of severe bilat- 
eral corneal ulceration which was treated 
locally with almost all of the generally 
accepted measures without results. The 
cornea was about to rupture when a course 
of sterile milk was instituted and all other 
treatment stopped. In about two weeks 
active ulceration had ceased, the vessels in 
the cornea began to disappear and cicatri- 
zation began. The use of dionin following 
the sterile milk treatment reduced the 
opacities so that only two small scars re- 
mained. Potassium iodide, salicylates, cod 
liver oil or carotene in oil may be added 
as adjuvants to the local treatment. 

There is one form of keratitis which is 
worthy of special mention: infectious 
keratitis or epizoétic keratitis of cattle. 
This is a highly contagious disease of 
cattle and spreads rapidly through a her 
once it has gained a start. The eye or eyes 
show(s) central corneal infiltration with 


beginning ulcer formation, and in many 
instances the whole cornea becomes opaque. 
Purulent conjunctivitis may or may not 
accompany the condition. 


The disease is 


recognized by its rapid spread from anim, 
to animal. Treatment is the same as fo 
any ulcerative keratitis, and in additigy 
there is a specific bacterin prepared }) 
some commercial biological houses.  Thp 
use of this product has resulted in marke; 
arrest of the condition. In the writer’ 
opinion, its value is not dependent upon its 
specificity, but rather upon the foreiy; 
protein effect, because of the rapidity wit} 
which results sometimes follow its admip. 
istration. 


Interstitial Keratitis.—This condition 
as a rule, is not primary in animals. | 
usually is associated with  iridocyclitis 
The cornea rarely if ever ulcerates in this 
type of inflammation. It becomes haz 
and lusterless and vascularization usually 
accompanies the condition. Pain, photo. 
phobia and lacrimation, the usual reaction. 
ary symptoms, are present. Being associ- 
ated with iridocyclitis, it flares up and 
subsides as the former condition undergoes 
periods of exacerbation and quiescence. In 
animals other than the horse, in which it 
is most often seen associated with periodi 
ophthalmia, the condition is usually bi- 
lateral and is most frequently observed in 
debilitated animals. Because of its relation 
to iridocyclitis, the treatment of interstitial 
keratitis will be considered under the treat: 
ment of the former condition. 
Desiccative Keratitis (Xerosis).—In this 
disease the cornea becomes dry, dull and 
lusterless. The conjunctiva often exhibits 
similar symptoms at the same time. It has 
been said to be due to a lack of vitamin A 
It may be secondary to such conditions 4s 
lagophthalmus or exophthalmus, however. 
When due to avitaminosis, the addition of 
carotene oil or even cod liver oil is of 
benefit. When it occurs as a symptom as 
sociated with the other causes that wert 
mentioned, surgery may be necessary. 
One other condition of the cornea worthy 
of mention, but noninflammatory, is thé 
corneal dermoid. This is usually a con- 


genital defect and appears in either angle 
of the eye as a conjunctivo-corneal growth. 


It may extend over the entire cornea, but 
this is rare. 


The growth has the appeal: 
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Pgnce of skin and always is covered with 


pair. 


DISEASES OF THE VASCULAR TRACT 


Iritis, eyelitis and choroiditis are terms 
which refer to an inflammation of the in- 


SRividual parts of the vascular coat of the 


eve; uveitis refers to the inflammation of 
pil three together. Because of the anatom- 


Bical relationships referred to in part I* of 
this series of papers, there is usually a 
‘combination of iritis and cyclitis to give 


iridocyclitis (anterior uveitis). 


tis. This is true at least in the early 


“stages of recurring uveal inflammation. A 
Meculiarity of the vascular tract is that 


once it has become involved in an inflam- 


matory process, that process is prone to 
mecur. 


The classic example of uveal inflamma- 
seen in periodic ophthalmia of 


animals and may be due to a variety of 


causes. Among these are trauma, symp- 


itomatic iridocyclitis that is associated with 
jother infections, systemic disorders, focal 


infections, and a sympathetic type the basis 
of which is not understood. Whatever the 
cause, the symptoms are very similar. Lac- 
rimation, photophobia and vascular en- 
gorgement (of the ciliary type) are con- 
stant pathological alterations. When the 
iris and ciliary body are involved, the pu- 
pil invariably contracts and is resistant to 
the action of mydriatics. The aqueous be- 
comes turbid and even may exhibit the pres- 
ence of a large fibrino-cellular mass (hy- 
popion), and occasionally hyphemia (blood 
in the anterior chamber). With the 
ophthalmoscope the vitreous is found to be 
hazy as a rule. Due to the alterations in 
the fluid contents of the globe, the nutri- 
tion to the lens may be disturbed, giving 
rise to an associated or complicated catar- 
act. Exudates may form on the lens cap- 
sule, causing an adherence of the posterior 
face of the iris to the anterior lens capsule. 
This constitutes posterior synechia. <A 


much more complete description of this 


*See July 1940 JOURNAL, pp. 34-37. 


condition will be considered in the third 
and last paper of this series, dealing with 
periodic ophthalmia. 

The treatment of iridocyclitis or uveitis 
consists first in removing the patient from 
strong light. Instillations of atropine (1 
to 2 per cent), dionin (5 per cent) and hot 
fomentations are indicated. The parenteral 
use of foreign proteins and arsenicals, along 
with potassium iodide and salicylates in- 
ternally, has produced good results in the 
hands of some veterinarians. 


DISEASE OF THE LENS 

Cataract is the term applied to any opac- 
ity of the lens or its capsules. The cause 
of cataract is the subject of much discus- 
sion, but still remains a mystery. There 
are certain experimental types, however, 
such as the electrical, traumatic and that 
induced by naphthalene. The basis for 
cataract is probably some disturbance in 
the nutrition of the lens due to disruption 
of the osmotic relationships. Certain other 
types are congenital. Still another is the 
complicated type associated with intraocu- 
lar inflammation. Nephritis in dogs also 
may give rise to this condition. Cataract 
is no respecter of age, as the condition may 
occur in the young individual as well as 
in the old. The onset may be sudden or pro- 
tracted. 

The only satisfactory treatment for cat- 
aract is surgery and its value in veterinary 
practice is questionable, since absolute quiet 
on the part of the patient is imperative 
post-operatively. The surgical treatment 
of congenital or soft cataract is more suc- 
cessful, however, since the technic for this 
type is merely the discission operation. As 
far as the writer knows, no medication is 
successful in completely arresting the de- 
velopment of the condition. Because of the 
impractical application of most human tech- 
nics to veterinary medicine, this subject 
will receive no further consideration here. 
DISEASE OF THE RETINA AND OPTIC NERVE 

Diseases of the retina of animals are not 
numerous; at least, veterinary literature 
contains but few descriptions of such cases. 
To be sure, retinitis is associated with 
uveitis in the horse, due to the dependence 
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of this structure upon the choroid (see part 
I}, but it is rare as a primary condition 
in animals. Detachment of the retina in 
animals is seen associated with exudative 
conditions of the choroid, but this most 
often is found associated with periodic 
ophthalmia in the horse. It may be ob- 
served, however, and not infrequently, as 
the result of severe blows or traumatisms. 
The retinitis of hypertension and the re- 
tinal changes associated with vascular dis- 
eases and glomerulonephritis in man cer- 
tainly can not be common in domestic 
animals, since these diseases rarely occur 
in lower animals. 

Papilledema (Edema of the Disc, Choked 
Disc).—-This is a condition in which the 
intraocular portion of the optic nerve be- 
comes distended and swollen. It has been 
found in dairy cattle and has been induced 
experimentally in calves. In this group the 
mechanism seemed to be a narrowing of 
the optic foramen which resulted in inter- 
ference of the circulation and consequent 
stasis of blood, giving rise to papilledema. 
Avitaminosis may or may not have been 
the cause of the condition. Edema of the 
disc also may be seen in any condition 
which raises the intracranial pressure. It 
may be associated with intracranial tumors. 

Optic nerve atrophy, the direct antithesis 
of the previous condition, is not common 
in animals. It occurs as a primary or sec- 
ondary condition... In simple or primary 
atrophy the edges of the disc are more 
sharply defined. The disc sometimes is di- 
minished in size and the arteries almost 
always show a decrease in their caliber. 
In secondary atrophy the margins of the 
discs are hazy and somewhat irregular. 
The retinal arteries are narrow, the veins 
contracted and tortuous, and there is con- 
nective tissue proliferation upon the nerve 
head. It is associated with optic neuritis 
and the usual termination (in either type) 
is blindness. 

The early recognition of many of the dis- 
eases of the retina and optic nerve depends 
upon the patient’s complaint of failing vis- 
ion and field defects. As a result, most of 


these conditions are not brought to the 
veterinarian’s attention until the animal is 


completely blind and the terminal ophtha). 
moscopic changes are seen. 


CONDITIONS OF THE GLOBE AS A WHOLE 


There are two conditions of the globe 
both of which are characterized by an jp. 
crease in intraocular tension but which are 
otherwise dissimilar. These are glaucoma 
and hydrophthalmus. 

Glaucoma rarely is found in animals. [ts 
symptoms are an increase in the intraocular 
tension without an increase in the size of 
the globe, marked episcleral injection, de- 
crease in the depth of the anterior cham- 
ber and atrophy of the iris. The pupil 
often is dilated and has a peculiar green- 
ish cast. Failing vision terminating in 
blindness is the rule. The resistance of the 
globe to increased tension gives rise to 4 
cupping of the optic disc, which is charac- 
teristic. The condition may be primary or 
secondary. Medical treatment consists of 
the use of myotics, such as eserine, 0.5 to | 
per cent, alternated with pilocarpine hydro- 
chloride, 1 or 2 per cent. Hot compresses 
applied locally, together with cathartics, 
may be beneficial. Description of surgical 
treatment of this condition can be found 
in any textbook on ophthalmic surgery. 

Hydrophthalmus, buphthalmus, or dropsy 
of the eyeball is a condition in which there 
is an interference with the outflow of the 
aqueous humor and intraocular fluids, with 
a resultant increase in the size of the globe. 
The external structures, due to the in- 
creased tension, become stretched and en- 
larged. The increase in the size and the 
bulging produced in the cornea is sometimes 
spoken of as keratoglobus. This condition 
is not infrequently encountered in dogs. 
Sometimes it is referable to a previous in- 
jury, but more often its cause is undeter- 
mined. The treatment outlined under glau- 
coma may be tried, but it is usually neces- 
sary to resort to enucleation. When the 
condition gives rise to much pain and dis- 
comfort, the following may be used: 


Holocaine hydrochlioride.... 2 gr. 


A few drops instilled into the eye twice 
a day usually is comforting. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Glucose Tolerance in Horses 


* 


R. P. LINK, D.V.M., M.Sc. 


Manhattan, Kan, 


GLUCOSE is a valuable medicinal food, as is 


evidenced by its widespread use in clini- 
cal work. However, the literature reveals 
little information regarding the amount of 
this simple sugar which can be adminis- 
tered to horses without exceeding the 
“renal threshold.” Therefore, this work 
was done in an effort to determine the 
“renal threshold” and obtain information 
concerning the amount of glucose which 
can be given intravenously without exceed- 
ing the threshold level. 

The physical condition of the animals 
used in these experiments was found to be 
an important factor in that those which 
were in poor condition had a lower initial 
blood-sugar level than those in good condi- 
tion and consequently took more glucose to 
elevate the blood-sugar concentration to 
the threshold. Also, the functional capaci- 
ties of the liver and pancreas are not to be 
disregarded when considering glucose util- 
ization in the body. 

Whitnah, Riddell and Hodgson! gave cows 
glucose via the stomach tube and found the 
greatest increase in the blood sugar about 
the fourth hour after giving the glucose. 
This increase in blood sugar lasted more 
than 24 hours. No attempt was made to 
determine the “renal threshold” for the cow 
by these workers. Using dogs, Wierzu- 
chowski? found the “renal threshold” for 
blood sugar to be about 200 mg. per 100 ce. 
of blood. At this level there was an exces- 
sive amount of sugar in the urine. 

_*From the Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Aansas State College. 

Whitnah, C. H., Riddell, W. H., and Hodgson, 
. bo: Effect of increased blood glucose on milk 
sugar. J. Dairy Sci., xvi (July 1933), pp. 347-353. 
lw erzuchowski, M.: Limiting rate of assimila- 
lon of glucose introduced intravenously at con- 


‘tant speed in resting dog. J. Physiol., Ixxxvii 
‘Sept. 1936), pp 311-335. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The animals used in these experiments 
varied in age from 2 years to 17 years, and 
there was a wide variation in body weights. 
These factors have a tendency to vary the 
uniformity of the results but are of value 
because the clinician finds similar varia- 
tions among his patients. All of the ani- 
mals were fed hay and grain twice daily. 
Some were used on successive days, thus 
giving an opportunity to observe the effect 
of repeated injections of glucose. 

The glucose solutions were prepared from 
anhydrous glucose and distilled water, and 
sterilized in an autoclave. The injections 
were made into the jugular vein by gravita- 
tion, the force being regulated according 
to the desired rate of injection. 

The blood samples used for analysis were 
collected in sterile tubes containing suffi- 
cient sodium citrate to prevent coagulation. 
One sample was collected before any glucose 
was administered, and others were collected 
at 5, 15, 30 and 60 minute intervals after 
the completion of the injection. The urin- 
ary bladder was emptied by the use of a 
catheter before the glucose injection, and 
the catheter was left in the urethra to keep 
the bladder drained at all times. The 
amount of urine secreted during 10-minute 
intervals was measured to determine 
whether the glucose produced any marked 
diuretic effect. 

Blood-sugar determinations were made 
by using the Shaffer-Hartmann-Somogyi 
method. Fehling’s copper reduction test 
was used as a qualitative test for sugar in 
the urine. Those samples containing re- 
ducing sugars were analyzed by a quantita- 
tive test in which a standardized Fehling’s 
solution was used. 
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RESULTS 


The results from these experiments, in- 
volving nine horses of various ages and 
weights, indicate a mean variation of 36.13 
mg. per 100 cc. of blood in the blood-sugar 
levels before glucose was injected. This 
appears to be a wide variation, but the low 
reading, 66.58 mg., was in a 17-year-old 
horse in very poor condition. The high 
reading, 102.71 mg., was in a 2-year-old 
colt in good condition. The average of the 
normal blood-sugar levels for the group was 
82.67 mg. per 100 cc. of blood. 

Following the injection of 50 Gm. of 
glucose the average rise in the blood-sugar 
level five minutes after the injections were 
completed was 21.12 mg. When the amount 
of glucose was increased to 75 Gm., the 
average increase was 55.02 mg. Some of 
the animals were given 100 Gm. of glucose, 
resulting in an average increase of 101.28 
mg. in the blood-sugar level five minutes 
after completion of the injections. The 
average amount of time required to make 
these injections was 15 minutes. 

The greatest increase in blood sugar was 
noted five minutes after completion of the 
injection, and following that there was a 
gradual decline, although at the end of 24 
hours the sugar level was above the original 
reading. Our results indicate that it takes 
a larger amount of glucose to elevate the 
blood sugar to the threshold level in an 
emaciated animal than in one in good condi- 
tion. But the “renal threshold” seems to 
be at about the same level in all of the 
animals used in these experiments. From 
our observations on the animals used in this 
work, it appears that the “‘renal threshold” 
for blood sugar in the horse is about 150 
mg. per 100 cc. of blood. This conclusion 
is arrived at after considering the data, 
which show that when the sugar level is 
raised just above this figure, a trace of 
sugar appears in the urine. In one horse 
the blood-sugar level was 151.15 mg. after 
the injection of 75 Gm. of glucose, and a 
slight trace of sugar appeared in the urine. 

Table I represents approximately the 
average of all our results. However, it is 
not an average but is compiled from our 


JOUR. 


results on one animal. As will be noti¢ 
there is not any marked diuretic effect ) 


duced when only 75 Gm. of glucose is ).— 
Larger amounts of glucose wel 


jected. 
found to have more effect as a diuretic. 


TABLE I—Results with 4-year-old mare, weight abo, 


1,400 Ib., given 75 Gm. of glucose in 50 per cof 


solution; injection time, 17 minutes. 


| 
MINUTES Ma. Gm. | AMOUNT 
AFTER  Guucose | Urine y 
INJECTION | PER 100 PER 100 | 10-Minvy 


or GLucosE) cc. BLoop | cc. URINE Prriop 
Before 90.91 | 0 | 31 ce 
5 153.46 0.93 39 ce 

15 | 125.60 0 | 34 
30 | 111.10 | 0 | 
60 | 101.96 | 0 28 « 
24 hours | 93.50 0 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The administration of glucose to animak 
on successive days seems to cause a gradua 
increase in the blood-sugar level. To what 
extent this would apply to animals in 
diseased condition was not determined i 
these experiments. 

Our results indicate that 50 Gm. of glu: 
cose can be injected into an average-siz 
horse in ten minutes without elevating the 
blood sugar to the “renal threshold,” bu 
that 75 Gm. injected in 15 minutes resulted 
in a trace of sugar in the urine. 

The age and condition of the animal i: 
a factor governing the amount of glucos 
it can tolerate. 

Rapid administration of comparative 
small amounts of glucose will produce é 
temporary hyperglycemia and glycosurié 
Since the excess glucose is normally cor- 
verted into glycogen and stored in the liver 
and muscles, the rate of conversion } 
limited, and rapid administration of eve! 
small amounts may temporarily exceed th 
conversion powers of the body. Only 4 
small amount of the blood conveyed to the 
heart by the anterior vena cava assti 
through the liver before it goes through 
other parts of the systemic circulation 
Therefore, this may explain why the “rena 
threshold” is exceeded by comparativel! 
small amounts of glucose when given i! 
travenously, with resultant glycosuria. 
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idioides immitis infection is known 

cel 4 occur spontaneously in humans, cattle 
‘and sheep. It is now my privilege to add 
Beto this list, the dog. 

The organism responsible for this disease 

occurs in two forms or cycles: the parasitic 

form, which is found in infected tissue, and 


Fig. 1. Coccidioides spherules in dog's lung. 
Note ascospores within large spherule. 


re! the vegetative form, which is found in cul- 
e um ture and presumably in nature. In infected 
ria ™ tissue and sputum the organism appears as 
on-f 4 spherule varying from 5 to 60 » in diam- 
verf™™ eter, and having a highly refractile double- 
ism contoured capsule. The spherule form is 
vel presumably not transmissible, as man-to- 
the man or animal-to-man infection is unknown. 

On suitable media long mycelia are formed 
the Which bear chlamydospores that are easily 
si transported through the air. It is generally 
gh@® believed that the chlamydospores inhabit 
om. the soil and thereby are responsible for 
1 transmitting the infection. The portal of 


Southern Arizona. 


Coccidioidal Infection in a Dog 
O. J. FARNESS,* M.D. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


when the organism enters the body through 
the broken skin, is the respiratory passages. 

In humans the onset of the infection is 
often acute with fever, cough and sputum. 
X-ray films of the chest show scattered 
densities through the lungs which are 
easily mistaken for pneumonia or tuber- 
culosis. The lymph nodes at the root of 
the lung are practically always enlarged. 
Recovery from the primary infection is 
common, but in an undetermined percentage 
of cases the disease progresses to the sec- 
ondary chronic stage, which has a case 
fatality rate of over 50 per cent. No age 
is immune. 

Diagnosis of the disease is certain only 
by laboratory means, i.e., by finding the 


Fig. 2. Coccidioides spherule in the center of 
a tubercle-like nodule. 


characteristic spherules with their double- 
contoured capsules in infected material and 
confirming this finding by culture and 
guinea pig inoculation. 

In humans a characteristic skin reaction 
is obtained by the intracutaneous injection 
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of coccidioidin, a broth filtrate of a Cocci- 
dioides culture. The reaction reaches its 
height within 48 hours and very closely 
resembles the tuberculin reaction, with both 
erythema and induration and, in some in- 
stances, vesiculation of the central zone of 
edema. Coccidioidin as prepared by Charles 
E. Smith of the Stanford University School 
of Medicine is a potent product and avail- 
able on request. 


REPORT OF CASE 


Sarah, a Great Dane, was whelped in July 
1937. She, with her litter mates, suffered 
from severe rickets. She had always had 
difficulty using her hind legs and this dis- 
ability became so total that the dog had to 
be destroyed. The owner does not remember 
that the dog was otherwise sick. 

On April 10, 1939, the dog was chloro- 
formed by G. G. Crosbie of Tucson. He 
performed a postmortem examination and 
found multiple small nodules, some necrotic, 
scattered through both lungs. The liver, 
spleen and kidneys also contained nodules. 
Grossly the lesions resembled tuberculosis, 
but on microscopic examination of stained 
sections from the lung tissue, instead of 
finding tubercle bacilli, Ludwig Lindberg, 
Tucson pathologist, found numerous Cocci- 
dioides spherules (figs. 1 and 2). 


COMMENT 


In checking back over this interesting 
case, one can not help but speculate as to 
the real cause of the weakness of the rear 
extremities. We know that in humans 
coccidioidal meningitis is not uncommon 
and coccidioidal abscess of the brain has 
been observed. Unfortunately, examination 
of the brain and spinal cord was not in- 
cluded in the autopsy; therefore, we do not 
know that the central nervous system struc- 
tures were involved in this case. 

I hope that this report will serve to 
stimulate interest in this fungus disease, 
which apparently is not uncommon and 
which has a mortality that is not insignifi- 
cant. 
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Ketosis in a Mare 
J. E. WEINMAN, D.V.S. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


THE SUBJECT was a pony mare, 4 year 
old, running in an exuberant pasture wit) 
other ponies and horses. All were in goo( 
physical condition until one morning, Ma 
21, when this pony did not come in to drink 
with the others. The owner suspected 
colic or sleeping sickness. 

The main symptoms were gauntness, (e- 
pression and incodrdination. Although i: 
the tenth month of gestation, the abdome 
was tucked up. When brought in the ani- 
mal refused to eat and at times woul 
stagger, fall down, and rise again as i 
suffering from colicky pains. There wer 
no bowel movements, although after wash- 
ing gallons of normal solutio 
into the stomach, borborygmus was pro- 
nounced. The temperature was 101.2 F., 
the pulse 80 and thready, and the conjunc- 
tiva slightly icteric. The rectum contained 
a small amount of feces and the bladder th 
usual quantity of urine. On the presump- 
tion that the case was one of intestinal 
toxemia, 1 lb. of Epsom salt and a mixture 
of glucose, methylene blue and sodium thio- 
sulfate was given. The medication in- 
cluded also a quart of mineral oil, digitalis 
and aromatic spirits of ammonia. No bene- 
fit was derived from the medication. 


The postmortem examination revealed 
the presence of a few strongyles (larvae 
and adult worms); an abscess the size of 
a hazelnut at the base of the cecum; 4 
light-colored liver of fatty consistency, 
parts of which would float in water like 
the liver in bovine ketosis. At the De- 
partment of Pathology, University of 
Nebraska, where a specimen of the liver 
was taken for examination, Dr. Van Fs 
remarked about this similarity and, upon 
further examination microscopically, ap- 
proved my suspicion that this was a case 
of ketosis. 


The Texas Longhorns, now practically 
extinct, are descendants of calves brought 
to America by the Spaniards in 1521. 
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' head forced into a corner. 


Apoplexy in a Canary 


A. J. DURANT, B.S.A., A.M., D.V.M., and 
H. C. McDOUGLE 


Columbia, Mo. 


ApopLEXY in birds and animals probably 
occurs more frequently than is generally 
recognized, although there are many more 
such cases reported in man than in birds 
and animals. 

This disease may be defined as 


a sud- 


den paralysis and coma from effusion and 


extravasation of blood or serum into the 
brain or spinal cord,” or “fa copious extra- 


© vasation of blood within an organ.” 


Bullard! reported a case of apoplexy in 


| a 2-year-old Berkshire boar. He stated that 
» the animal fell to the ground when affected, 
» but arose immediately and started to walk 
' in an aimless manner in various directions 
fin the pen, and up and down the fence, 
' bracing or pushing himself against it. At 


other times he would lie or stand with his 
Death occurred 
ten days from the time of the first symp- 
tom. During this interim the boar did not 
eat or drink, although he appeared thirsty. 

Mention is made of the clinical symptoms 
exhibited by the boar because there appears 
to be some similarity in the symptoms he 


p exhibited and the symptoms observed in 


the canary we studied. 

In regard to handling birds in the hos- 
pital, Rattigau? stated, “When the birds, 
especially canaries, are brought to the hos- 
pital, one should have the cage or box 
placed upon the examination table before 
uncovering it, and let the owner remove the 
bird. I remember a canary not very 
sick, dying from fright when taken from 
the box by the veterinarian’s assistant.” It 
is likely that this was a case of apoplexy, 
although no mention is made of the results 
of the autopsy. 

The specific case reported is of a canary 
owned by a nationally recognized authority 


*From the Department of Veterinary Science, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, journal 
eries No. 619. 


‘Bullard, J. F.: Anoplexy in a Berkshire boar. 
LA.V.M.A., Ixxvii (1930), n.s, 30 (2), pp. 236-237. 
*Rattigan, W. J.: Treatment of caged birds. Vet. 
Med., xxiv (May 1929), p. 221. 


on canary breeding. Previous to the onset 
of the attack the owner reported that the 
canary was very tame, always perching on 
her head and shoulders when she was work- 
ing in the flight cage. At the time of the 
attack the bird was found on the floor of 
the cage, partially paralyzed, with the legs 
spread apart. It seemed greatly frightened 
and excited, afraid of everything and every- 
one. These symptoms continued for two 
days, at the end of which the legs had be- 
come practically inactive. The bird died 
apparently while attempting to drink water. 
According to the owner, when the bird was 
found dead, the neck seemed to be broken 
or limp and a blood clot was noticed along 


Left: View of the affected canary's 
head with the skin removed, showing the hem- 
orrhage on the under side of the skull cap. 
Right: Posterior view of the head, showing more 
clearly the hemorrhage at the base of the brain 
that caused pressure and death. 


Fig. |. 


the neck closely adjacent to the base of the 
skull. Previous to the attack there was 
no history that the bird had been injured 
or frightened in any way which might have 
caused it to strike its head and produce 
the hemorrhage. Autopsy did not reveal 
any bruises or skin lesions indicating such 
an accident. 

Figure 1 shows two views of the head 
with the skin removed. The hemorrhage 
in the skull cap (upper view) is indicated 
by the dark-colored area. However, this 


had nothing to do with the bird’s death. 
The lower view of the skull shows an ex- 
tensive dark hemorrhagic area at the base 
After this 


and extending toward the right. 
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photograph was made the skull cap was 
carefully removed, revealing an extensive 
hemorrhagic area at the posterior base of 
the right hemisphere extending from the 
cerebellum anterior to the internal acoustic 
meatus. 

Veterinarians should caution canary own- 
ers to avoid sudden fright of their birds. 
It is advisable when called to treat a canary 
to allow the owner to remove the bird from 
the cage, as suggested previously. 


Unique Pathological Condition 

An unusual pathological condition in the 
heart of an aged cow is illustrated below. 
The growth was the size of a hen’s egg. 
The cow appeared normal at the time of 
slaughter. This specimen has been pre- 


served and is a part of the pathological 
exhibit at the Washington meeting. | Sub- 
mitted by G. E. Mitchell, D.V.M., inspector 
in charge, U. S. bureau of animal industry, 
Memphis, Tenn. | 


An Unusual Case of Sexual 
Excitement in a Kitten 


J. B. McCQUOWN, D.Y.M. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


A CLIENT brought in a 3144-month-old kitten 
for castration on March 15, 1940. An ex- 
amination revealed but one testis in the 
scrotum. This was removed in the hope 
that the other would develop more rapidly 
and possibly make its descent. No change 
took place during the next few weeks. 

A little later we were informed that this 


patient had been jumping on the shoulder; 
of the owners, licking them as well as lung. 
ing at their ankles, often chewing them 
severely. At other times the kitten would 
meow and constantly be in motion, in gep- 
eral manifesting all the symptoms of sexua| 
excitement. During this time he. would 
urinate on the rugs, upholstery, on top of 
the dressing table, etc. A pantomime court. 
ship would be carried on with himself jy 
front of the mirror. 

On June 16, the patient was given an 
anesthetic dose of nembutal and a laparo- 
tomy was performed. A rudimentary 
uterus, two normal horns and ovaries wer 
observed. Externally, the genitalia were 
identical with a unilateral cryptorchid. 


Local Meat Inspection 


Though ours is not the only country in 
which there are cities, towns and villages 
where meat is prepared and sold without 
being inspected by anyone, this part of our 
veterinary service has not kept pace with 
developments in other directions, such as 
the stamping out of sweeping infections. 
In other words, the conservation of prop- 
erty has been placed ahead of the preserva- 
tion of public health. In fact, but for the 
extensive ramifications of the federal meat- 
inspection service, the American people 
would be badly exposed to the consumption 
of unwholesome meat and dangerous meat 
products, which take their toll in specific 
transmissible infections, malnutrition and 
digestive troubles galore. The extension of 
meat inspection to every animal slaugh- 
tered, even on the farm where animals are 
butchered for home use, is an end toward 
which the veterinary profession should 
work. The step is feasible, inexpensive 
and worth while. 

The relation of feeding to breeding 
brought about by the new knowledge of 
nutrition extends the scope of veterinar) 
science far beyond the former conception of 
pathology. 


If half of what is said about the anthel- 
mintic property of phenothiazine is true, 4 
group of toxic worm remedies will soon })as* 
out of everyday use. 
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Brucellosis 


ALTHOUGH BRUCELLOSIS, duly confirmed by 
the agglutination test, is quite common in 
solipeds, the disease is not frequently 
recognized in routine clinical work until 
such discrete symptoms as fistula of the 
withers, poll evil et al make their appear- 
ance. Because the general symptoms are 
vague, they seem to be either overlooked 
or else passed off as a transient asthenia 
of no particular consequence. That is to 
say, brucellosis in the horse that has not 
localized is seldom diagnosed as such. 


ABORTIONS RARE 


In mares abortion from brucellosis is 
rare. Death and expulsion of the fetus is 
not a common expression of Brucella in- 
fection in the soliped. When mares abort, 
one looks for other causes. Moreover, the 
suppurative complications (purulent fis- 
tulas) now known to be associated with 
generalized brucellosis in the equine species 
are neither constant nor pathognomonic. 
Much the same as the mammary gland and 
placenta are places of predilection for 
Bang’s bacillus in cattle, the injured with- 
ers, poll, breast, carpal bursa (in cattle) 
are but nesting places for the specific organ- 
ism already present in the patient’s body. 
For reasons unknown the mammary gland 
and uterus of mares are not the common 
harbors for Brucella infections. 


SYMPTOMS 


According to Rubay, Rinjard, Rossi and 
van der Hoeden, who have studied equine 
brucellosis extensively in Belgium,* the dis- 
ease in solipeds is an entity to be consid- 
ered. It is an asthenic, febrile ailment the 
frequency of which in clinical work remains 
to be determined. Although the somewhat 


“Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire, Feb. 1937. 


. are mysteriously 


in Horses 


high incidence of the disease in horses as 
determined by serum agglutination is no 
longer debatable, there is considerable ques- 
tion as to its frequency as a visible or in 
apparent generalized infection. In othe 
words, to what extent brucellosis flares up 
as a disabling, febrile disease is not com- 
mon knowledge. 

Belgian authorities (loc. cit.) describe 
the disease as a veritable septicemia mani- 
fested by fever, weakness, loss of flesh and 
rheumatism. The patient tires at work or 
may be incapable of working. The fever is 
undulant and sometimes runs high. The 
pulse is weak and slow. The pulse rate 
does not correspond to the rise in tempera- 
ture. As the latter goes up the former 
goes down. The discordance between pulse 
rate and body temperature is pointed out 
as typical evidence of brucellosis in horses. 
The fever lasts about three weeks, declines 
for a few days, and then recurs. This 
series of events continues for weeks and 
months as the sole evidence of the septi- 
cemic illness. 

Though some cases develop local compli- 
cations (purulent fistula), these outbursts 
occur also from common pyogenic infections 
in which Bang’s bacillus plays no part. In 
fine, it seems evident that brucellosis in 
horses exists in varied degrees of severity 
and, being frequently unrecognized, it is 
obvious that testing the blood of horses that 
febrile or temporarily 
asthenic would be a practice worth while. 


TREATMENT 


Based upon the remarkable developments 
in bactericidal action of sulfanilamide and 
related compounds, it is logical to look to- 
ward chemotherapy for the remedy. The 
main preventive measure is avoiding con- 
tact with cows affected with Bang’s disease. 


AVMA CONVENTION AIRED OVER NBC 
Highlights of the 77th annual convention will be reported during a special broad- 
cast on the National Farm and Home Hour, Saturday, August 31, at 10:30 a.m. CST 
(11:30 a, m, CDST; 12:30 p. m. EDST) over the NBC-Blue network. 
New methods of safeguarding the health of America’s food, work and Army ani- 
mals are among the reports to be heard. The recipient of the 12th International 
!«terinary Congress prize will speak on the broadcast. 
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SURGERY 


OBSTETRICS 


Enucleation of the Eyeball 
B. S. KILLIAN. D.V.M. 


Somerville, Mass. 


“NUCLEATION of the eyeball in small ani- 
mals is indicated when foreign bodies have 
penetrated the cornea and involve the an- 
terior and posterior chambers, particularly 
when some of the content of the eyeball 
has been lost or severe expulsive hemor- 


Expulsive hemorrhage. Patient attacked by 
larger dog. 


rhage has taken place; when the animal has 
been injured by an automobile; when a 
small dog, such as the Pekingese, has been 
attacked by a large dog; and when staphy- 
loma of the cornea and sclera or hemor- 
rhagic glaucoma exists. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


Nembutal anesthesia is preferred by the 
writer. The instruments required are a 
tonsil snare, tissue forceps, three pairs of 
scissors, eye speculum, cataract knife, 
strabismus hook, fixation forceps and 
hemostat. 

Clean the eye and lids with boric acid 


solution. Shave the upper and lower lids, 
holding them apart with the eye speculum. 
The fixation forceps are applied at the june- 
tion of the cornea and sclera, at the lower 
surface. The conjunctiva should be divided 
as close as possible to the cornea, circumcis- 
ing the cornea. Next, Tenon’s capsule is 
divided. The strabismus hook is inserted 
under the tendons of the oculi muscles, each 
of these being divided separately from left 
to right and the eyeball brought forward. 

The optic nerve and vessels may be di- 
vided by either of the following methods: 

1) Insert a pair of curved enucleation 
scissors between the freed eyeball and con- 
junctiva, locate the nerve with the blades 
closed, then open the jaws of the scissors 


Instruments required in operation. Top: tonsil 
snare. Below (left to right): tissue forceps, 
scissors, scissors, eye speculum, scissors, cataract 
knife, strabismus hook, fixation forceps, hemostat. 


and cut the nerve squarely across. After 
this has been done, incise the remaining 
tissue attached to the eyeball. 

2) Pass the tonsil snare over the freed 
eye, from which all conjunctiva and adja- 
cent tissue have been divided. Draw the 
eyeball forward as far as possible without 
tearing the nerve and vessels, insert the 
snare deep into the socket and gradually 
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close the snare until there is a little pres- 
Then turn the handle and crush the 
Be careful not to jerk 
or pull the snare. The snare serves to pre- 
vent extensive hemorrhage. If hemorrhage 
occurs, it can be controlled by inserting 
If the eye is 


sure. 
nerve and vessels. 


Mask with openings for ears and cups which 
prevent mask from touching eyes, also prevent- 
ing dog from scratching eyes. 


badly lacerated, use sutures for traction. 
When the eyeball is soft, saline solution 


Mask allows dog to move about without rub- 
bing or striking wound. 


may be injected into the posterior chamber 
to fill the collapsed eyeball. Suture the free 
edges of the conjunctiva with 00 catgut. 
The lids are incised in a circular manner 


one fourth of an inch from the edges, in- 
cluding the Meibomian glands. 


A mattress suture is used to close the 
lids, leaving a small opening at the inner 
canthus for removal of packing, if used. 
When packing is used, withdraw a small 
piece, and cut off on the second day. The 
third day, remove the packing carefully to 
avoid causing a secondary hemorrhage; 
this is imperative where the edges of the 
conjunctiva are not sutured and the pack- 
ing is deep in the socket of the eve. After 
treatment, use a mask, as illustrated, which 
is made by H. Hauptner of Berlin. 


POST-OPERATIVE CARE 


Send the patient home with instructions 
to the owner to leave the mask on at all 
times, except when feeding, and to return 


Eyelids healed; dog normal. 


the animal on the second or third day for 
dressing, then every other day until the 
stitches are removed, which is usually the 
eighth day. As a safeguard after the 
stitches are removed, put on a _ Lacroix 
collar. 

The photographs of the Pekingese depict 
one of the many cases of this type that have 
been brought to the writer. This patient 
was attacked by a large dog, with resultant 
severe expulsive hemorrhage which neces- 
sitated enucleation of the eyeball. 


A case of surra ( = Trypanosoma evansi 
infection) in a dog is described in the 
March 1940 issue of The Indian Veterinary 
Journal. 
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A New Technic of Collecting and Transfusing Blood 


Upper left: A 2.5 in., 16 gauge stainless 
steel needle is used for puncturing the 
jugular vein. The donor flask contains , 
sufficient amount of 2.5 per cent sodium 
citrate to prevent the coagulation of 5 
ce. of blood. This solution is under , 
vacuum sufficient to enhance the with. 
drawal of blood from the vein. Usually 
10 ce. of blood per pound of body weigh 
ean be removed with safety at three-week 
intervals. The bleeding operation mus: 
be carried out under strict asepsis. The 
spring-roller clamp on that part of the 
rubber tube adjacent to the donor flask 
regulates the blood flow from the donor 
into the flask. It is important to acitate 
the donor flask in order to insure the 
proper mixing of the blood and sodium 
citrate solution. 


Lower left: Technic of making the trans- 
fusion. The smaller flask contains physi- 
ological salt solution for flushing the 
tubes and Murphy drip before and after 
releasing the blood from the bank. This 
procedure facilitates the flow of the blood 
through the apparatus. The special 
Murphy drip contains a_ stainless steel 
filter which traps small = particles of 
clotted blood. The rate of blood flow can 
be regulated by either of the two metal 
clamps located above and below the drip 
apparatus. A rate of S to 9 ce. per minute 
is sutisfactory for most cases. 


Lower right: Close-up of the donor flask, 
showing the vacuum release-control mech- 
nnism. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Comparative and Relative Advantages of Incorporating Not for 


Profit Under Charter 


Frequent inquiries as to the advantage of incorporating state and local associa- 
tions in lieu of operating as loosely organized societies have led the executive 
office to obtain a definite legal opinion on the subject for the guidance of officers 
and members of such organizations. The document presented by the Association's 


legal adviser is as follows: 


WHEN A GROUP of individuals associate for 
'a specific purpose, the question often arises 


regarding the advisability of operating un- 


' der a corporate form and under a corporate 


name without the formality of obtaining a 
charter from the state wherein the asso- 


‘ciation is located. 


It is important, therefore, to determine 
when a question such as the above is under 
consideration whether or not there are sub- 
stantial advantages in doing business as a 
not-for-profit corporation under a charter. 
It appears that there are some advantages 
that deserve careful consideration. 

In the first instance the group not in- 
corporated possibly could not sue in some 
jurisdictions unless all members were made 
party plaintiffs. If incorporated, suit is 


p brought in the name of the corporation. 


In the second instance a group operating 
without a charter could not own real estate, 
for if it wanted to subsequently convey the 
property, who could properly issue a deed 
that would satisfy a purchaser? It is not 
to be inferred that real property under 
certain circumstances could not be pur- 
thased by the unincorporated group; how- 
ever, many legal questions would arise that 
would make such a purchase or sale imprac- 
tical cumbersome and in some instances 
impossible. A group incorporated under 
a charter would take title to property in 
its corporate name or issue a deed to prop- 
erty as a corporation, making the trans- 
action simple and legal. 

One of the most important questions is 
that of personal liability. A group func- 
tioning with properly designated officers 
inder by-laws without a charter will find 


themselves personally and individually lia- 
ble, and it was held that when individuals 
act under a corporate form and in a corpo- 
rate name, when there is in fact no corpora- 
tion, they have not thereby absolved them- 
selves from personal liability and are liable 
as partners. (P.B. Co. vs. W., 291 Ill. A.L.R. 
579.) It is apparent, therefore, that op- 
erating under charter as a non-profit cor- 
poration avoids personal liability, and this 
is one of the most important advantages 
of incorporation. 

It also must be borne in mind that the 
validity of the contracts of a chartered cor- 
poration organized and existing under the 
laws of the state wherein its main office is 
located is not as readily open to question 
as that of those contracts made by a loosely 
organized group operating without a char- 
ter. 

The preservation of the name of the as- 
sociation is important, and a corporation 
has the advantage of the protection of its 
name for the life of the charter. An un- 
incorporated group has no name protection 
and in the event a disgruntled faction de- 
cides to open and operate a competing asso- 
ciation, they could adopt the name of the 
original group. 

Further, in some jurisdictions one must 
consider the incapacity of a voluntary un- 
incorporated association to receive and ad- 
minister charitable gifts, and in Illinois it 
has been held that a chartered not-for- 
profit corporation is not liable for its torts. 

In most jurisdictions the cost of incor- 
porating a non-profit group is nominal. It 
appears, and the record shows, that it is 
decidedly advisable to incorporate. 
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The Invisible Enemies of Life: Viruses 


ARISTOTLE (384-322 B. C.), son of the 
King’s physician* and the most sophisti- 
cated of the Greek philosophers, drew a 
narrow line between living and nonliving 
matter, even as the scientists of 1940 en- 
gaged in the study of certain diseases 
debate over the chemical or biological na- 
ture of viruses. 

The theory of living contagion, there- 
fore, did not begin with Jenner, Pasteur, 
Villiman, Koch, Lister and their contem- 
poraries in the field of medical research. 
Granting that the reasoning of the bril- 
liant Greek philosopher was not related to 
medical knowledge, other predecessors of 
these pioneers can be named. It was the 
microscopists of the 17th century who 
kindled the fire of scientific medical inves- 
tigation which led to the present concep- 


tion of the invisible etiological agents 
called viruses. 
Athanasuis’ Kircher, Italian Jesuit, 


fathered the germ theory of disease in the 
early 1600’s. He discovered “worms” in 
the blood of patients stricken with bubonic 
plague (black death), and about this time 
Robert Doyle of Ireland wrote an essay 
pointing out the relationship between the 
phenomena of fermentation and fevers, 
obviously impressed with the microscopy 
of Anton van Leeuwenhock (1632-1723), 
whose fame is inseparably dovetailed into 
the annals of invisible life through hav- 
ing developed magnification up to 300 di- 
ameters by the grinding of lenses. In 
short, what was later discovered on the 
microbic cause of disease was built upon 
the groundwork laid by these early micro- 
scopists. 

Jenner’s discovery (1798) of smallpox 
vaccination was not an accident of empiri- 
cal medicine, for when Jenner wrote that 
viruses are generated in the body of the 
sick and when generated perpetuate by 
contact, he certainly showed insight to the 
nature of the disease he was investigat- 
ing. It is said that when Jenner remarked 
that “the pustules [of smallpox] are filled 


*Nicomanchus, physician of King Amyntas of 
Macedonia. 
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with virus” he made use of the word 
“virus” as a strictly medical term for the 
first time. The experimental work of Jen- 
ner is the first rung of the ladder that now 
leads to our conception of virus diseases 
and, certainly, it was the first use of a 
modified virus in preventive medicine. 

Microscopic life and _ ultramicroscopic 
life were first distinguished one from the 
other through the work of Chamberlain of 
the Pasteur laboratory (1877), who de- 
vised the porcelain filter which still bears 
his name. Straining out the figured organ- 
isms from infectious material without 
reducing the virulence of it marks the be- 
ginning of scientific investigation of virus 
diseases. The Berkefeld filter of the re- 
search laboratory was devised by Nordt- 
meyer (1891) but was named for the 
owner of the mine where the remarkable 
filtering capabilities of infusorial earth 
were discovered. 


By means of these filters Ivanovski, Rus- 
sian botanist (1892), demonstrated that a 
filtrate of tobacco leaves affected with 
mosaic disease, although deprived of all 
bacteria by the filtration, would still cause 
the disease when rubbed into normal to- 
bacco leaves. Ivanovski, therefore, fur- 
nished the first proof of the existence of a 
virus disease. Here was the real starting 
point of our present knowledge of the group 
of virus infections of plant and animal life. 


Measuring the dimensions of virus par- 
ticles by means of improved filtering meth- 
ods, photography, roentgenography, mag- 
netism, centrifugation, etc., is startling to 
the microscopist unaccustomed to magni- 
fication of 20,000 diameters. The tiny 
egg-albumen molecule compared with an 
erythrocyte, for example, impresses the 
mind on the chain of events lying along 
the road connecting the work of the pio- 
neers with that of the moment. 

More than 100 important virus diseases 
of plants, the group of deadly virus infec- 
tions of man, not to mention a longer |ist 
threatening the food-producing animals, 
exemplify the incalculable potentiality of 
these invisible enemies of this civilization. 


Left 
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In our sphere alone the very names of the 
known virus diseases point to the need of 


eternal vigilance in virus-disease research 
F and prophylaxis. 


: Rabies Control 


E Wr HAVE HAD to refuse publication of 


several letters from members insisting 
that the control of rabies should be placed 


in the hands of local boards of health who 


out. 


in turn will employ veterinarians to help 
The reason for this refusal is that 


' the national association believes that con- 


trolling diseases of animals is a duty of 


' the veterinary service, and that the veteri- 


nary profession can never approve the 
turning of any part of animal-disease 
management to other agencies. The Asso- 


' ciation is for the D.V.M.’s exclusively and 


is bent upon protecting that title as vigor- 
ously as the A.M.A. protects its M.D.’s. 
The fact that groups of veterinarians for 
the moment can vaccinate more dogs by 
working with health officers does not alter 
the principle involved, for in the end the 
eradication of rabies from the country, not 
solely from communities scared for a short 
spell on account of a mad dog scare, is the 
result to be achieved. 

With health officers in charge of rabies, 
sanitary engineers supervising milk in- 
spection and Ph.D.’s charged with passing 
upon the merits of dog feeds, what argu- 
ment is left to keep federal meat inspec- 
tion in the veterinary service? Breaking 
the rungs of the ladder makes climbing 
harder. 
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REPUBLICA DE CUBAIE 


Story of the Insect Vector 


TO KEEP history straight, it should be re- 
membered that the mosquito as the carrier 
of yellow fever virus was suspected and 
announced in 1881 by Carlos Juan Finlay 
of Cuba. Finlay even pointed out the 
Stegomyia fasciata as the suspected vector 
and announced the fact to the Havana Royal 
Academy of Science. Twenty years later, 
Walter Reed, heading a board of medical 
officers appointed by Surgeon General 
Sternberg in 1900, went to Havana and 
carried out the experimental work that 
proved Finlay’s contention. The announce- 
ment of Reed’s discovery was made before 
the Pan-American Medical Congress held 
in Havana in February 1901. 

Long before this, however, Smith, Kil- 
bourne and Curtice of the federal bureau of 
animal industry gave prominence to the 
insect-vector theory by proving for the first 
time that specific insects convey specific 
infectious materials from the sick to the 
well. 

In 1933, the Republic of Cuba issued a 
postage stamp commemorating the work of 
Finlay, and in 1934, Postmaster General 
Farley, in his series of stamps of famous 
Americans, issued a 5-cent stamp bearing 
the likeness of Walter Reed. William C. 


Gorgas, surgeon general of the Army at 
the turn of the century who made use of 
the discovery of Walter Reed in the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, also was honored 
by a postage-stamp issue commemorating 
the 25th anniversary of the completion of 
that important national project. 


—After Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc., 1940. 


Left to right: Carlos Juan Finlay (1833-1915), Surgeon General Gorgas (1854-1920), Walter Reed (1851-1902). 
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What Has the AVMA Done for Me? 


THE AIMS of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association have not changed. They 
are only getting more clear. Lest the pres- 
ent and coming generations lose sight of the 
Association’s hard life and fundamental 
achievements, it seems necessary from time 
to time to refresh memories, to remind the 
doctors that the AVMA baptized a sickly 
newborn 77 years ago and named it the 
“veterinary profession.” But there were 
other things to do besides the baptismal 
ceremony, which took place in New York in 
the summer of ’63. There was a personnel 
to furnish and a premier pas to take—the 
founding of an educational system where 
none had existed before. 

A profession must have systematically 
trained men, systematically distributed. 
What to do was less difficult to plan than 
how to do it. Two ideas went into the 
program. The one was to found private 
veterinary schools similar to the schools of 
medicine, pharmacy and dentistry which 
had been sprouting up all over the coun- 
try, and the other was to establish chairs 
of veterinary science in the newly created 
colleges of agriculture. Both plans took 
root and grew to respectable adolescence. 
Denizens of the private schools furnished 
the doctors for 45 years; chartered state 
associations and passed practice acts; 
turned out good practitioners, some excel- 
lent teachers and research men; manned 
the national and state disease-control serv- 
ice; and then boldly voted for the found- 
ing of a utopian group of veterinary col- 
leges. The chairs in the agricultural 
colleges went from teaching to research. 

Through the years, the AVMA_ was 
the faithful, courageous watchman of the 
realm, guiding, governing, inspiring re- 
forms characterizing the progress of other 
branches of medical science. If the nation 
has a marvelous bureau of animal industry, 
search the biographies of its founders, its 
commanders, and its personnel for the part 
they played in maintaining a national as- 
sociation as a bulwark of their enterprise; 
if we have a good veterinary corps, un- 


questionably the best in the world, read 
the annals of the AVMA for the reason: 
if our educational system promises to sur- 
pass that of any other country of the pres. 
ent time, perhaps the reports of the Com. 
mittee on Education will tell the story; j; 
the “cattle tick’’ has been practically ex. 
terminated, bovine tuberculosis eradicated. 
Bang’s disease on the way out, if the states 
are developing better and better regulator 
services year after year, the history of the 
Association will show how all these giganti 
projects were managed. 

What has the AVMA done for 
It has given you your money, your business 
and your respectability, everything yoy 
have, including the name of your occupa- 
tion. The question begets another, namely, 
“What have you done for the AVMA” 
Well, under the present set-up—set-up 
made for you—if you are a member of your 
local or your state association, that’s some- 
thing of the right sort. But in order that 
these may have national backing that will 
aid in improving local situations, you are 
still delinquent when you do not contribute 
your name to the membership of the parent 
of everything veterinary in this North 
American continent. 

If all of the achievements of the veter- 
inary profession have been apparently slow 
in taking form, a no small part of the 
cause was the lack of universal action, 
meaning a too small membership. The pro- 
fession in which you have to live and work 
can be no greater than you make it. 


you? 


Why Revise the Association's 
Basic Laws? 


THE REVISION of constitutions and by-laws 
of scientific organizations becomes a neces- 
sity from time to time. As sciences ad- 
vance and their practical application 
changes, so must the rules governing them 
be changed. Otherwise such documents be- 
come topheavy with amendments tacked on 
to meet current conditions. The AMA re- 
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Bey rote its constitution last year and so did 
the AVMA, not by any means as an idle 
Ppastime but as a necessity to iron out many 
©. contradiction brought about by amend- 
ments that called for changes in certain 
Particles and sections that were never made 
"in the printed document available for dis- 
ribution. 
’ Revising such a document is a tough un- 
Pdertaking. It is particularly difficult in 
Sour profession with its many diversified 
branches and its many phases of work: edu- 
S-ation, Sanitary science and _ police, re- 
search, practice and licensure, and commer- 
Feial production of technical supplies. To 
‘set down regulations intended to solidify 
Sall these into a workable unit is a task in- 
‘deed, perhaps an impossibility. The effort, 
already too long postponed, is nevertheless 
worth while. 


Bang's Disease Situation 


\ LETTER from a disconcerted member ask- 
ng for the publication of an article con- 
demning the test-and-slaughter method of 
handling Bang’s disease in his state is but 
one of the many communications of the 
same kind we receive. Naturally, the con- 
troversy over the relative merits of vaccina- 
tion and slaughter has its repercussions in 
the JOURNAL office. The fact, however, that 
the JOURNAL has not announced an edi- 
torial policy on the matter does not signify 
a lack of interest. 

We are keenly aware that Bang’s dis- 
ease control is a two-sided question widely 
debated in and outside of the veterinary 
profession, which leads us to agree with 
Hoard’s Dairyman, whose editor says, “It 
would seem that no definite stand can be 
taken either pro or anti but an open-minded 
consideration of the whole business leaves 
ne with a feeling that there should be 
room for some of each—at least for a 
while.” These few well-chosen words we 
jwote as a pattern for our thoughts. Bang’s 
lisease and brucellosis in animals other 
than cattle impose a great problem for the 
federal and state livestock sanitary serv- 
ices, both of which are carefully feeling 


their way to the decided advantage of all 
concerned without making commitments 
that may be difficult to overcome. Cer- 
tainly, while research and observation on a 
large scale are being made, there can be 
little good derived from heated arguments 
among ourselves. These would tend more 
to throw the whole program out of balance 
than to solve it. 


The Veterinary Service and the 
Present War 


THE VETERINARIANS of all countries at war 
and of neighboring countries supplying 
food to the belligerents are mobilized to 
maintain food production and to conserve 
the animals of the military services, which, 
contrary to prevailing impression, are be- 
ing used in large numbers. According to 
authentic information, the modern division 
is organized to contain between 3,000 and 
4,000 horses and mules and, in certain in- 
stances, as many as 10,000. In the newspa- 
pers these are called mechanized troops. 

Faced with low animal production on ac- 
count of the tremendous drain upon farm 
labor and farm animals, there has been no 
time in the history of this world when ani- 
mal conservation was as important as it is 
now. The veterinarians of England and 
Scotland have even organized a_ well-de- 
ployed service to protect animals against 
air raids. With but a few exceptions all 
veterinarians have joined the movement, 
the object of which is to provide care for 
injured and exposed animals promptly. 

In the United States, the European war 
is having the opposite effect. It is creat- 
ing food surpluses owing to lack of the ex- 
port trade upon which the American farmer 
depends for an outlet for products valued 
at many millions. 


Wallaces’ Farmer says that when hogs 
eat the fragments of clay pigeons shot into 
pastures by trapshooters, they are apt to 
suffer degeneration of the liver, but this 
excellent farm paper forgets to add that 
(Ill.) dis- 


a veterinarian down at Urbana 
covered the fact. 
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WITH THE EDITORS 


SCHLOTTHAUER’S paper on diseases of the 
brain of dogs is a welcome addition to our 
meager knowledge of the subject. The 
broad discussion of the etiological factors 
involved is particularly informative. The 
author’s statement referring to the localized 
lesions in the cerebrum associated with 
nervous manifestation brings to mind work 
in progress elsewhere which indicates that 
removal of the brain areas involved cures 
chorea. However, the mechanism by which 
the removal of the areas governing the mus- 
cular apparatus is influenced by the opera- 
tion in such a way as to establish coérdina- 
tion in the twitching muscles is as difficult 
to explain as the results reported are extra- 
ordinary. 
» » >» 


The report of Harwood and Guthrie on 
tapeworms in chickens is discouraging, 
since their work indicates that a dependable 
and safe taeniacide for chickens is lacking. 
Of the 250 agents discussed and tested, only 
one— lead arsenate—proved reasonably effi- 
cient, but its toxicity precludes its general 


use, the authors say. 


» » » 


H. C. Smith’s article, “The Relation of 
Bacterial Foci to Canine Pathology,” re- 
minds us of those disconcerting and secre- 
tive noises which develop in our automo- 
biles from time to time. Mechanics say 
that many of the “rattles” are telegraphed 

which means that a noise that may ap- 
pear to be emanating from the motor may 
have its source in the rear assembly. This 
situation may easily be compared to the 
obscure skin disorders, lamenesses, baf- 
fling fevers and renal symptoms due to 
focal infections. The causal factors (in- 
fections) may easily escape a cursory ex- 
amination, and the results, based on the 


treatment of the symptoms, are not sy. 
cessful. 

> » Pher 
Though vesicular exanthema of swine \ 1 Shee 
confined to California, it behooves ever In 
veterinarian whose duties bring him in cop. of » 
tact with swine to read the short pictorig 2"4 
article by B. B. White. This malady ig 
serious in that it can not be distinguisheifime’! 5" 
grossly from foot-and-mouth disease. ee 
>» » » bof st 
Two new findings are reported for thi amg 
first time in American veterinary literatur aa 
One is the announcement by W. J. Hall const 
et al of the propagation of fowl-leucosis HB as on 
virus on the chick embryo. The other is {from 
a report of a case of Cocc‘dioides immitis HH testir 
infection in a dog. This infection has pre-B of th 
viously been reported in humans, cattle and Th 
sheep. ach 
>» » » lower 
body 
The use or misuse of abortion vaccine HR of oo 
(bovine) with regard to the control orf jut; 
eventual eradication of Bang’s disease is J worm 
the subject of much discussion. This situa- JJ that | 


Robe: 


, 


tion as viewed in the State of Wisconsin 
is depicted by W. Wisnicky in “Vaccination & the 


for Bang’s Disease.” Shee} 
>» » » 
Ralph B. Little says that the exaggerated 
demands on the udders of our modern dair' Vitar 
cows predispose that organ to infection 
This idea appears to be substantiated by th 
the relative absence of mastitis in cows jm ‘*’S 
regulating their own milk production. Two a 
other ideas worthy of serious consideration " 
are the possibility of first-calf heifers’ being ially 
sources of infection and the improvemen! wei 
of the bacteriological methods by using the the 
first milk drawn as the inoculum rather ae 
than discarding the first few streams. Att 
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Phenothiazine in Esophagostomiasis in 


Isheep but not in lambs. 


Sheep 


In doses of 0.15 Gm. (1.5 gr.) per pound 
of body weight following copper sulfate 


fand starvation for 24 hours, phenothiazine 


is excellent treatment for esophagostomiasis 
of sheep. Better results, however, were ob- 
tained by giving 0.2 Gm. (3 gr.) per pound 
of body weight and by increasing the period 
of starvation. Doses of 0.4 Gm. (6 gr.) per 


jpound of body weight without copper sul- 


resultful in adult 

The tendency to 
onstipation in treated sheep is pointed out 
as one of the factors which delay the drug 
from passing rapidly back to the large in- 
testine, thus permitting a larger proportion 
of the drug to be fragmented and absorbed. 

The dose rate in the treatment of stom- 
ah worms (Hexemonchus contortus) is 
lower. A dose of 0.045 Gm. per pound of 
body weight given after a stimulating dose 
of copper sulfate (2 ceseef a 10 per cent 
solution) proved to be an effective stomach- 
worm vermifuge and the autopsies show 
that but few worms were left. |F. H. S. 
Roberts. The Value of Phenothiazine in 
the Treatment of Esophagostomiasis in 
Sheep. The Australian Veterinary Journal, 
rv (1939), p. 237.) 


fate stimulation were 


Vitamin E in Fowl Paralysis 


In an interesting study the author re- 
views all of the possible causes of fowl 
paralysis, a term he applies to all func- 
tional impotencies without reservation. 
The neurolymphomatosis of Marek is spe- 
ially studied in view of determining the 
possible relations which may exist between 
the intestinal lesions always found in this 
lisease and the evolution of the paralysis. 

After a series of observations which were 
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nearly all made at the Station d'Etude for 
poultry diseases, the author reports the 
constancy of intestinal lesions due to the 
alimentation and the presence of helminths 
in considerable numbers. 

Taking into account the preponderant in- 
fluence of nutrition on the alterations of 
neurolymphomatosis, he used wheat germ 
oil (vitamin E) recommended by Pacini 
in a flock badly afflicted with paralysis. 
Favorable results were obtained. The mor- 
tality of 6 per cent dropped to 3 per cent 
after the treatment was given. The wheat 
germ oil was given either by the mouth or 
hypodermically. The evident relationship 
between faulty alimentation and the paral- 
ysis is emphasized. |R. Marquet. Thése, 
Paris, 1939. Abstracted in Recueil de Méde- 
cine Vétérinaire, cxvi, March 1940, p. 141.) 


Nicotinic Acid in the Treatment of 


Canine Blacktongue 

Recent investigations by research work- 
ers have solved the problems of the etiology 
and control of canine blacktongue. At the 
present time, nicotinic acid is considered a 
specific in the control and treatment of the 
disease. Nicotinic acid is also a specific in 
treating pellagra in man. 

Goldberger was the first to suggest a 
definite relationship between blacktongue of 
dogs and pellagra of man. His research in- 
dicated that dried pig’s liver contains defi- 
nite blacktongue preventive and curative 
factors. 

The value of nicotinic acid in  black- 
tongue has been demonstrated rather re- 
cently. Elvehjem and associates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin did considerable work 
on this subject and reported that either 
nicotinic acid or nicotinic acid amide was 
effective in curing the disease. Although 


; 
' 
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The dosage is 1.5 mg. per kilogram of 
bedy weight. 

The drug is a valuable addition to veter- 
inary pharmacology and therapeutics and is 


The symptoms of acute selenium intoxi- 
cation are loss of appetite and thirst, at 


celerated pulse and respiration, normal ° 
slight rise in temperature, dilated nostrils 
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nicotinic acid is not new, this was the first of great practical value in controlling ay 4 fixer 
4 time it was used in treating pellagra. treating a serious disease of dogs. Be As « 
Nicotinic acid is a vitamin and is an in- Nicotinic acid is harmless in proper do.fR) give 
tegral part of the vitamin B complex. age. Fem 
Chemically it is known as pyridine-3-car- Canine blacktongue and human pellagr; © aspl 
boxylic acid. When the diet is deficient in are definitely related and have the san B caps 
this acid over a period of time, we have causative factor, namely a deficiency of vita HR ate. 
symptoms of blacktongue appearing. These min B in the diet, particularly a lack ofR ,). 
are anorexia, loss of weight, weakness, list- nicotinic acid. plas 
lessness, and soreness of the mouth. Nicotinic acid may be given either oral! dose 
Finally, we have a characteristic dejection, or intramuscularly. |Capt. W. F. Collin Tie jopy 
even prostration, with the mucous mem-_ V. C., U. S. A. Veterinary Corps Bulletiy weit 
branes presenting a fiery red appearance. April 1940.| T) 
Goldberger and Elvehjem were both able to 
feed a blacktongue-producing diet to dogs ahs 
and produce the disease artificially. Elveh- — a 
jem’s nicotinic acid-free blacktongue-pro- The Minimum Lethal Dose a 
ducing diet was as follows: of Selenium, as Sodium Selenite, mae 
eg. | 73 per cent for Horses, Cattle and Swine expt 
Protein in form of purified Since selenium was discovered in certaiyf Av!’ 
per cent plants of the North Central States and is fim Bur 
2 per cent criminated in the causation of alkali diseas 
Calcium carbonate ............ 1 per cent of live stock in that region, numerous ex- 9 /¢?- 

Calcium phosphate ............ 1 per cent periments on the toxicity of this elemen 

When the disease was established, injec- mare been made. feeding 
tions of nicotinic acid quickly resulted in SUS 
improvement and cure. acute and chronic forms of the intoxication alr 
Nicotinic acid may be given either intra- The acute type of jeri was, however = 
muscularly or orally. It has been deter- produced with large single doses. Doses 0! I 
mined that doses of 1.5 mg. per kilogram 1.5 mg. per pound of body weight killed 75g in tt 
(22 We.) of body weight are highly effec- Pe cent of a group of rats in 48 hour ease 
tive in curing canine blacktongue and are (Franke and Moxon, 1936). The fatal dosef nolo 
harmless. for rabbits, given orally, was 1.5 to 2 mg num 
Some pharmaceutical houses make a per pousd of body weight (Smith, Stobi ag 
practice of combining liver extract with man and LAmte, 1967). = 
nicotinic acid. They believe, and perhaps The minimum lethal dose for horses _ 
rightly so, that this combination is more mules, cattle and swine was studied at the Way: 
efficacious and enhances the specific cura- Animal Disease Station, Beltsville, Md me 
tive factor due to ingredients of liver which The dose for horses was determined _ “ee 
assist in overcoming the anemia which ©%@¢titude. Given 3.6 mg. per pound olj™ mor 
usually accompanies blacktongue, also that body weight, three horses died in 24 hours . 
it helps promote normal muscular tone of °F less. One mule out of three survivedg™ even 
the body and gastrointestinal tract, and 40Ses of 1.5 mg. per pound of body weight cert 
aids in restoring to normal the deranged The survivor, after developing symptom fate 
metabolic processes. of acute selenium poisoning, recovered in ag anti 
The following pertinent observations on Week. The m.l.d. for horses and mules wasg™ ece 
the use of nicotinic acid in the treatment therefore, set at 1.5 mg. per pound of bodyg™ cont 
of canine blacktongue are made: weight. : 5 
ine | 
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BF fixed stare and standing still in the stall. 
& As death approaches, respiration is convul- 
"sive and labored. Blood samples show no 
‘hemolysis. Death is probably due to 
asphyxiation owing to reduced respiratory 
‘capacity of the blood. Dudley (1936) iso- 
iated a “protein-like selenium complex” in 
Phe red cells, but found none in the serum, 
: plasma and fibrin. Were that possible, the 
PF dose of selenium should be calculated in 
Fierms of blood volume instead of body 
weight. 
The tolerance of cattle and swine is 
vreater than that of horses and cattle. The 
'm..d. for hogs is 6 to 8 mg. per pound of 
live weight, and for cattle, 4.5 to 5 mg. 
Five horses and three mules, one calf and 
four cows, and seven hogs were used in the 
experiment. |W. T. Miller, U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and K. T. Williams, U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Journal of 
Agricultural Research, lx (Feb. 1940), pp. 
163-173, | 


immunological Reactions 
in Intestinal Helminthiases 

Thanks to improvements in technics and 
in the choice of antigens, the parasitic dis- 
eases capable of being detected by immu- 
nological reactions have become quite 
numerous. However, in regard to intes- 
tinal helminthiases, the results obtainable 
are far from satisfactory. Complement 
fixation and agglutination tests are not al- 
ways dependable. Allergic reactions from 
the use of antigens (subcutaneous, intra- 
dermal, epidermal or conjunctival) give 
more interesting results. 

The presence of antibodies is not regular, 
even in parasitisms where the worm at a 
certain moment of its life cycle circumnavi- 
yates the tissues of the host. To produce 
antibodies, intense and prococious, it is 
necessary that the parasite live in close 
contact with the host. From the viewpoint 
of richness of antibodies in the blood serum, 
the author classifies worm parasitisms into 
three groups, namely: a) parasitisms of the 
blood and tissues (trypanosomiasis, echino- 
woccosis, filariasis); b) helminths in the 
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digestive canal which accomplish their evo- 
lution by migrating through the tissues 
(ascariasis); and c) diseases determined 
by parasites which live on the surface of 
the intestinal mucous membrane or on the 
common integument (taenia, acaridia, 
sarcoptes ... ). In the richness of anti- 
bodies which determine the degree of aller- 
gic reactions, these three groups. are 
arranged on a descending scale. | F. Schoe- 
naers. Les Réactions Immunologiques dans 
les Helminthiases Intestinales. Abstracted 
from Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire in 
Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, cexvi, 
March 1940, p. 138.| 


Mouldy Hay a Cause of Broken Wind 
(—- Heaves) in Horses and Abortion 
in Cows and Mares 


Where hay is not harvested, broken wind 
in horses does not occur. It is, therefore, 
logical to suppose that mouldiness in hay 
is a cause of the chronic alveolar emphy- 
sema known as heaves. This was confirmed 
in Venezuela, where the author observed 
that the ailment seldom occurs in horses 
grazed throughout the year and fed whole 
green maize (= corn) when brought in to 
work. He also observed that in North 
Cardiganshire (Scotland) the incidence of 
heaves has been rare since hay has been 
stored in modern buildings instead of the 
badly ventilated, stone buildings of former 
times. Where these unfavorable conditions 
have existed, the author has seen stables 
where few of the horses over 5 years old 
escaped having the disease. Prof. Wm. 
Williams classified broken wind as a dietetic 
disease. 

The same importance is attached to 
mouldy hay as a cause of abortion in cows 
and mares. Several outbreaks obviously 
due to that cause are discussed. | Edward 
Morgan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. The Veterin- 
ary Journal, xevi (Jan. 1940), pp. 51-53. | 


The tuberculous chicken is an undesir- 
able member of the farm economy and 
should be eliminated.—-Feldman in Powltry 
Practice. 
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Coccidial Enteritis 


All cases of diarrhea where the feces are 
mixed with blood and coccidia can be de- 
tected are designated as “red dysentery.” 
The disease is frequently of enzoétic char- 
acter, several animals becoming ill simul- 
taneously in the same pasture. Animals 
between the ages of 6 months to 2 
years are most susceptible. Female cattle 
are more susceptible than males. Colts 
never contract the infection although kept 
under identical conditions. The disease 
usually occurs among animals on pasture. 
The author has observed only one outbreak 
in stabled animals. 

The outstanding symptoms are as fol- 
lows: The disease is ushered in with a 
diarrhea. The feces are liquid, putrid, 
mixed with mucus and later have the ap- 
pearance of urine. As early as the second 
day, blood may appear in the feces and fre- 
quently in the form of clots varying from 
the size of a pea to that of an egg. The 
bowels move frequently and the severe 
straining may lead to a rectal prolapse. In- 
fected animals stand with head lowered, 
back arched, tail raised, and confine them- 
selves to a more or less secluded part of 
the pasture. If placed in the stable, they 
lie down most of the time, rise only with 
difficulty and later are too weak to stand. 
The rapid loss of strength is astonishing. 

Rumination and desire for food are di- 
minished or entirely absent. The muzzle is 
dry and the horn, ears and extremities are 
cold. The eyes rapidly sink into their 
orbits. Meningitis-like symptoms with a 
tendency to move forward are observed 
later; this is probably due to an anemia of 
the brain. The temperature varies between 
38.5° and 40° F. and the pulse rate is in- 
creased, often to 100 per minute. Breathing 
is rapid. Emergency slaughter may be 
necessary as early as the third day, espe- 
cially in young animals. 

The period of incubation is three to six 
days and the course of the infection varies 
from three days to three weeks. With re- 
gard to differential diagnosis, abscess in the 
abomasum and intestine, intestinal tuber- 
culosis and diarrheas of all types must be 
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considered. The prognosis is favorable, |p 
this territory (Switzerland) the mortality 
is about 6 per cent. 

In the treatment of this condition, jp. 
infected animals should be removed to , 
stable. The feed should consist of ha 
ground oats and a few boiled potatoes. Ric 
water should be given in place of the reg. 
ular drinking water. The author claims ¢ 
have had good results with the following 
treatment: animal charcoal 400 Gm. (13; 
oz.) and opium 10 Gm. (155 gr.), which js 
divided into two doses and given in rice 
water. Later catechu 50 Gm. (1.6 oz. 
mixed with two raw eggs three times dail) 
is employed. In other cases 1 per cent creo- 
lin in rice water and methylene blue 2 Gm. 
(30 gr.) three times daily are given. If the 
heart’s action is weak, red wine by the 
mouth and caffeine subcutaneously are ad- 
ministered. Hydrochloric acid and tincture 
of veratrum are indicated if rumination is 
absent. It is very important that infected 
animals eat a little hay as soon as possible. 
In cases of rectal prolapses, a tobacco-pouch 
suture of heavy silk is recommended. Se- 
vere cases may be treated locally. Astrin- 
gent solutions to which creolin or tincture 
of opium have been added are useful. In 
general, the postmortem changes are: gen- 
eral anemia and inflammatory changes in 
the intestinal mucous membranes, particu- 
larly the rectum. The omasum is always 
exceedingly hard and dry, simulating a 
bowling ball. 

If infected animals are killed during the 
early stages of the disease, the meat is 
edible. There are no cases on record 
(Switzerland) where persons have become 
ill following the ingestion of such meat. In 
this territory the disease is caused by the 
drinking of contaminated water. On the 
southern slope of the Alps the disease is 
much more prevalent than on the northern 
slope because of the poor natural water 
supply. During the dry season animals 
are forced to drink cistern water. Coccidio- 
sis in cattle has disappeared from many 
districts since the water supply has been 
improved. [Franz Waelchli. Practical 
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with Enteritis Haemorrhagica 
Schweizer Archiv fuer Tier- 


Pyrethrum in Verminous Bronchitis 
Sheep 


Intratracheal injection of pyrethrum sus- 


pended in oil for the treatment of vermin- 
© ous bronchitis in sheep was the subject of 
| 4 thesis presented for the doctorate degree 
P by Guerit in 1933. The oil is titred to 5 
' mg. per cubic centimeter. 
= jected was 5 to 10 ce. 
| Dichtyocaulus disappeared in five to six 
I days after the first injection. 
} wuit coughing in four to five days and be- 
f yan to gain flesh as if cured. No untoward 
sequels were observed. 
Pyrethrines. Essai de 
| Metastrongylose Ovine. 


The dose in- 
The embryos of 


The sheep 


|M. Guerit. Les 

Traitement de la 
Thesis abstracted 
in Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, cxvi, 
March 1940, p. 140.] 


Veterinary Aspects 
of National Nutrition 


The part the veterinarian plays in fur- 
nishing an ample nourishment for a nation 
falls under five main categories, namely: 
1) Administrative control of animal dis- 
eases; 2) the food-inspection service; 3) 
The control and treatment of sporadic or 
other animal diseases on the producers’ 
premises; 4) Colonial work; and, 5) Posi- 
tive policy of disease prevention. 

Preventing the transmission of animal 
diseases to man is a well-known objective 
of a veterinary service but the increase in 
the quantity of food (meat, milk, eggs) 
where the incidence of disease is curtailed 
prevents shortage of food as well. The 
need of improving the food - inspection 
service is obvious. Unwholesome food sold 
for public consumption is seized and de- 
stroyed and general quality is maintained. 

The local veterinarians save perhaps 
$90,000,000 worth of property of British 
livestock owners and they insure a better, 
bigger and healthier livestock population. 
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They could do still more if called upon to 
do so. The colonial veterinarians who 
work mainly in disease-control work are 
a great aid to animal husbandry. Their 
work has an important bearing not only 
upon the nutrition of the natives but also 
that of Britain. The veterinary officer of 
the colonies is ‘an indispensable keystone.” 
No other service plays a more impressive 
and important function. 

Disease prevention is, however, the 
crowning function of the veterinary serv- 
ice. Physicians, biologists, sociologists and 
other men of science are making the public 
aware of the importance of health attained 
through civic activities. Among those en- 
gaged in the production of food stuffs, the 
significance of housing, breeding, rearing, 
feeding, exercise and management is em- 
braced. Much of the production of animals 
on British farms has been wasted by lack 
of attention to general management and 
in the veterinary colleges too much atten- 
tion has been paid to horses, dogs and 
cats and too little to the food-producing ani- 
mals. Denmark, Germany, Italy and Rus- 
sia are far ahead of us (England) in their 
veterinary control of animal health and dis- 
ease. In the United States, the veterina- 
rian plays an even greater part than in 
Europe. In the dominions, self-governing 
dependencies, and some of the colonies, the 
veterinary services are used to better ad- 
vantage than at home. Moreover, the vet- 
erinarians may have to cope with the 
malicious spread of disease. In short, vet- 
erinarians contribute to improvement in the 
levels of nutrition and thus in the health 
of the general public. The authors em- 
phasize, however, that general improve- 
ment in the health of crops, animals and 
mankind has not been forgotten. |Wm. C. 
Miller, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. Veterinary As- 
pects of National Nutrition. The Veteri- 
nary Record, li (June 3 and 10, 1939), pp. 
705-726. | 


A major problem of the moment is the 
surplus of food on the farms and the short- 
age in many a “tummy.” 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Dutch Vet 


Dutch Vet is an absorbing story of the 
professional life of a Dutch veterinarian. 
The hero is Dr. Vlimmer, who conducts a 
mixed practice and, as is customary in 
European countries, holds a part-time job 
as meat inspector at the local abattoir. 
Vlimmer is a competent veterinarian whose 
profound confidence in the importance of 
his profession impresses the reader. 

Throughout his career Vlimmer was be- 
set with marital troubles that were inten- 
sified by local religious prejudices. The 
novel abounds with interesting cases and 
the treatments are modern. Most of the 
hero’s clients are peasants, and the way he 
humors them is the typical strategy of a 
successful practitioner. Needless to say, 
Vlimmer wins the complete confidence of 
his clientele. 

The death of a cow or other meat-pro- 
ducing animal in the Netherlands is an 
economic catastrophe. Meat is meat. Every 
bit of it is salvaged. When animals are 
about to die, the butcher is called in to at- 
tend the “emergency slaughter’ while the 
veterinarian decides upon the fitness of 
their meat for human food. The slaughter- 
ing must be humane. In fact, humane de- 
struction of animals is an obsession among 
the Dutch peasants. In this country, 
where meat is plentiful, such practices lie 
in the future. Cleverly woven into the text 
are such diseases as anthrax, tuberculosis, 
foot-and-mouth disease, hog cholera, obstet- 
rical accidents and “water on the heart” 
(-= traumatic pericarditis). 

One of the high points of Vlimmer’s pro- 
fessional work is a radical operation for the 
removal of a metallic object from a cow’s 
heart. His audience, a crowd of skeptical 
peasants, is dubious about the outcome of 
such a bold intervention and the doctor 
himself is none too sure about his diagno- 
sis until the penetrating wire is located and 
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proudly displayed before the astonished 
spectators. 

The veterinarian who likes to read books 
about the lives of his colleagues will appre. 
ciate Dutch Vet and the thoughts the ay. 
thor attempts to bring out about our sturd 
profession. Quoting: | Vlimmer] felt a 
rest and content. Much could happen to hin 
but there remained one of great value, some. 
thing he possessed and which could not tx 
taken from him—his hard, honest and fin 
profession.” |Dutch Vet. By A. Roothaert 
Translated by Fernard G. Renier and Anu 
Cliff. The Macmillan Company, New York 
437 pages. $2.50.) 


Your Health 


Your Health is a booklet designed noi 
only to catalogue the main medical exhibits 
of the New York World’s Fair but to make 
the assemblage a permanent benefit to man- 
kind by founding a museum of health in 
the City of New York. The display whic! 
was developed and sponsored by the tem- 
porary organization known as the Ameri- 
can Museum of Health, Inc., is not the re- 
sult of spontaneous effort in the building 
of a great American fair but, on the con- 
trary, represents the accumulated work of 
ten or more years carried out for the ex- 
pressed purpose of impressing the publi 
on the importance of scientific medica! 
knowledge in promoting human welfare. 

Death can be postponed and the averagt 
span of life can be lengthened main) 
through a better general understandiny 0! 
medical facts and willingness on the par' 
of the individual to apply them. Publi 
support of measures required to control 
communicable diseases needs the addition 
of individual self-preservation to accom- 
plish the aims of medical science. In short, 
known facts must be put to work not onl) 


by the physician but also by his prospective 


patients—the general population. Quoting: 


“While waiting for someone to discover 
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the function of the pineal gland, we can 
learn how to avoid abuse of the pancreas.” 
Thus, by utilizing medical knowledge, the 
death rate in the United States was de- 
creased from 35 per 100,000 in 1830 to 11 
per 100,000 in 1929. This story is told 
by a revealing illustration entitled “The 
Retreat of Death.” 


THE AVMA EXHIBIT 


The book is divided into ten general 
headings which are broken down into 
46 special subjects—the exhibits—among 
which is “Veterinary Medicine,” the exhibit 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and Allied Interests. 

Members will be interested to learn that 
during 1939 the attendance (at the build- 
ing) was 7,509,900. The Sunday average 
was 66,507. 

The two pages devoted to this exhibit 
tell the story of the profession’s achieve- 
ments and of its present labors, including 
a paragraph complimenting the scientific 
methods provided for the care of sick and 
injured pets. 

Tick eradication as an example of insect 
control, bovine tuberculosis eradication as 
a means of purifying the milk supply, 
equine encephalomyelitis as a disease com- 
municable to man, the costly raids of hog 
cholera and its control by vaccination, the 
removal of unwholesome meat from the 
channels of trade by the meat-inspection 
service, and the value of meat as a food 
are pointed out to show the veterinarian’s 
place in the march of medicine. 

The space occupied by this exhibit is 
589 square feet. Obviously, no better pic- 
ture of the veterinary service ever was 
drawn or seen by so many people. 

The American Museum of Health ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to the “sci- 
entists, educators, and laymen without 
whom these exhibits could not have been 
realized.” In the list of “Sponsors and 


Contributors,” 34 of them, are such familiar 
names as “American Dental Association,” 
“American Medical Association,” ‘Ameri- 
can Public Health Association,” ‘“Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical! Association,” 
“American Social Hygiene Association,” 
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“Rockefeller Foundation,’ Lederle Labora- 
tories,” “Eli Lilly & Company,” “E. R. 
Squibb & Sons,” “United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” “Winthrop Chemical 
Company,” and others whose work is in- 
strumental in the progress of the present 
medical set-up. |Your Health, a Guide to 
the Medicine and Public Health Building. 
Edited by George McAneny, president, 
American Museum of Health. American 
Museum of Health, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 96 pictorial pages. | 


Streptococci 

Streptococci is an outstanding classic in 
bacteriological research on the genus Strep- 
tococcus with special reference to the spe- 
cies concerned in contaminating the milk 
supply and in producing disease of the bo- 
vine udder. The facts contained are the 
result of more than ten years of intensive, 
large-scale study of species which, the au- 
thors declare, need reclassification. The his- 
tory of streptococcal taxonomy and the char- 
acterizations which led to the identification 
of more than 30 species since Billroth 
(1874) coined the name “streptococcus” is 
fascinating information to readers who like 
to “get at the bottom of things,” and is 
certainly important to investigators in that 
field of preventive medicine. 

If the reclassification was found neces- 
sary in elucidating the work carried out, the 
reasons given for doing so are not lacking 
in any instance. The detailed description 
of hemolytic and nonhemolytic streptococci 
carries the reader through 45 illustrated 
pages of differentiations fundamental in hu- 
man and veterinary medicine. Contro- 
versies of extremely practical importance 
in milk inspection, though veiled in the 
language of the laboratory technician, are 
easily singled out. 

An absorbing chapter is that on the his- 
tory of our knowledge of the streptococci of 
milk. This chapter takes one through the 
observations of Pasteur, Lister, Nocard of 
Alfort, Klein of Vienna, down to Davis of 
Chicago, who made up the chain of facts 
furnishing the groundwork for a more sci- 
entific approach to the relations between 
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the streptococci of the cow’s udder and the 
diseases of the human being. 

“Distribution of Streptococci in the Ud- 
ders of Individual Cows,” “Streptococci in 
Pasteurized Milk,” and “Streptococci in the 
Throats of Dairy Employees” are titles for 
chapters containing a wealth of meticu- 
lously tabulated material which at once 
shows the extent of the work reported and 
the pains taken to place it on record, 


Streptococci is a book for the bacteriol- 
ogist, physician, veterinarian, hygienist, 
health officer and, most certainly, one that 
should be regarded as indispensable for 
the expert milk inspector. |Streptococci. 
By William D. Frost, Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 
Dr.P.H.( Harvard), emeritus professor of 
agricultural bacteriology, University of 
Wisconsin, and Mildred H. Engelbrecht, 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin), assistant professor of 
bacteriology, University of Wisconsin. 172 
pages (8" wv 11"). 120 photomicrographs. 
Willdof Book Company, Madison, Wis. | 


Dogs of All Breeds 


Comes a booklet containing color pic- 
tures of all known breeds of dogs—114 
of them. This array of pictures is a 
reminder of the flair required to avoid 
embarrassing mistakes in identifying the 
many breeds of dogs filing before the eyes 
of the small animal practitioner. The 
ability to recognize at a glance the few 
breeds of the other domestic species 
(horses, cattle, swine, etc.) is a simple 
accomplishment compared with the apper- 
ception needed to spot all of these many 
breeds of dogs without committing errors. 
To know on sight a Keeshond, Saluki, 
Schipperke or Lhassa Terrier, for example, 
not to mention a score or more of even less 
common breeds, is a faculty acquired by 
experience or by the study of good pictures 
such as this booklet contains, pictures of 
well-selected specimens and_ well-posed 
dogs counterfeited in nature’s colors. 

The breeds are classified into working 
dogs, sporting dogs, terriers, toys and non- 
working dogs. Interspersed among these 


pictorial pages is reading material on the 
processing of a popular brand of canned 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 
dog food, a two-page spread on tricks and 
another on health hints and general cure. 
Contrary to a former habit of dog-book 
writers, there is no mention of disease and 
treatment. A useful booklet for office and 
waiting room. | Dogs of the World. 
Packing Company, Chicago. 40 pictorial 
pages. Price, 25 cents. | 


American Veterinary History 

American Veterinary History, Part 11, is 
a brief account of the North American 
veterinary schools of the past that did not 
survive. The history covers the period from 
1852, when Robert Jennings established a 
nonviable veterinary school in Philadel- 
phia, until the last private one closed in 
1927. There were 51 such schools founded 
during that 75-year period. Some were 
very short lived while others lived on doing 
excellent work for as long as 45 years. The 
author describes briefly each one of these 
institutions, giving due credit wherever 
credit was earned, and criticizing severely 
those which were little else than diploma 
mills and quackish colleges. The American 
Veterinary Review and the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
are described, and a good history is given 
of the Association itself and its prede- 
cessor. The story of the United States 
Veterinary Medical Association is clearly 
told in several pages. This part of Beirer’s 
historical sketches is pleasant reading and 
although brief it is the most complete doc- 
umentation of that part of veterinary his- 
tory yet published. {American Veterinary 
History, Part II. By Bert W. Bierer, 
D.V.M., Baltimore. 60 multigraphed pages. 
Price not furnished. 


The greatest famine in Europe since the 
Middle Ages is the grim picture outlined 
by food experts, unless the war ends 
before the coming of winter. 


Michigan dairy farmers discard 25 per 
cent of their animals each year. Fifty-two 
per cent leave home on account of poor 
production. 
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AVMA Activities 


Huddleson Awarded Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize 

In recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of brucellosis research, 
|. Forest Huddleson (Mich. ’25), research pro- 
fessor in bacteriology at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich., was awarded the 
Twelfth Interna- 
tional Veterinary 
Congress prize at 
the opening sess:on 
of the Washington 
convention, August 
27. The presenta- 
tion Was made by 
H W. Jakeman, 
chairman of the 
Executive Board. 

Dr. Huddleson 
was born at Mur- 
physville, Ky., in 
October of 18983, 
and moved to Okla- 
homa in 1907. He 
was graduated 
from Oklahoma 
State College in 
1915, with a BS. 
degree as a chemistry major. In 1916, he was 
awarded an M.S. degree in bacteriology at 
Michigan State College. Following overseas 


|. Forest Huddleson 


service in the World War, he returned to Mich- 
igan State College and, in 1925, obtained a 
D.V.M, degree. He was awarded a Ph.D. degree 
by the same institution in 1937. 

Dr. Huddleson served as a special expert in 
the U. S. Public Health Service for six months 
in 1929, studying undulant fever in Tunis and 
Malta, and under the Rockham_— research 
foundation he studied brucellosis in Malta in 
1937 and 1938. 


Committee Chairmen Named for 
1941 Meeting 
On July 27, at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Indiana Veterinary Medical 
Association in coOperation with the officers of 
that association, the representatives of the 
biological and pharmaceutical firms and the 
president and secretary of each sectional as- 
sociation, the following committee chairmen 
were appointed for the 78th annual meeting of 
the AVMA, to be held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
August 18-22, 1941: 
General Chairman: J. L. Axby, Indianapolis, 
Ass't. General Chairman: R. E. Kepner, New 
Castle. 
General Secretary: C. C. Dobson, New Augusta. 
Hotels: Frank H. Brown, Indianapolis. 
Public Relations: Walter K. York, Indianapolis. 
Entertainment: J. C. Schoenlaub, Indianapolis, 


This is the group that convened at the Severin Hotel in Indianapolis, Ind., on July 27 to make initial plans 
for the 78th annual meeting. Seated (left to right): Earl S. Hinkle, Centerville; Charles C. Dobson, New 
Augusta; Gilbert E. Botkin, Marion; Raymond E. Kepner, New Castle; J. L. Axby, Indianapolis; L. A. Meril- 
lat, Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Schoenlaub, Indianapolis. Standing (left to right): W. A. Sullivan, Indianapolis; 
J. L. KixenMer, Indianapolis; Harold L. Decker, College Corner, Ohio; D. D. Baker, Wabash; A. C. Spivey, 
Thorntown, R. C. Vermillion, Indianapolis; Joseph Cripe, Indianapolis; J. J. Arnold, New Castle; Edward 
Pentecost, Indianapolis; O. B. Curry, Morristown; Paul T. White, Indianapolis; C. Harvey Smith, Crown Point; 
Hall W. Demsey, Huntington; H. W. Brown, Fort Wayne; F. H. Brown, Indianapolis; Walter F. Smith, Valpars’so. 
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Commercial Exhibits: J. L. Kixmiller, Indian- 
apolis. 

Educational Exhibits: W. A. Sullivan, Indian- 
apolis. 

Ladies’ Entertainment: Mrs. J. C. Schoenlaub, 


Indianapolis. 

Banquet and Dance: G. E. Botkin, Marion. 

Alumni Dinners: D. D. Baker, Wabash. 

President's Reception: H. W. Demsey, 
ington. 

General Chairman of Clinics: Edgar D. Wright, 
Fort Wayne. 

Large Animal Clinic: C. C. Donnelson, Indian- 
apolis. 

Nmall Animal Clinic: H. W. Brown, Fort Wayne. 

Sheep and Swine Clinic: L. P. Doyle, Lafay- 
ette. 

Poultry Clinic: F. C. Tucker, Claypool. 

Parking of Automobiles: R. J. Hoskins, Indian- 
apolis. 

Restraint and 
Crown Point. 


F. M. Wilson Elected to Executive Board 

F. M. Wilson (Chi. °11) of Mechanicsville, 
Iowa, has been elected to represent District 5 
(Iowa and Minnesota) on the Executive Board. 

Dr. Wilson’s ability to deal with association 
affairs is evidenced by his service as president 
of the Lowa state, 
Eastern Iowa, East 
Central Iowa and 
Cedar Valley as- 
sociations. He also 
has worked on 
numerous commit- 
tees of these or- 
ganizations and is 
a delegate to the 
House of Represen- 
tatives. He is prob- 
ably best known 
for his part in 
building up the an- 
nual clinics of the 
Eastern Iowa Vet- 
erinary Associa- 


Hunt- 


Anesthesia: C. Harvey Smith, 


tion, Inc. The first 
of these clinics was F. M. Wilson 
held in 1931 at 


Mechanicsville, and he provided the facilities 
for it. Each succeeding year the Mechanics- 
ville clinic grew in popularity, until finally it 
was found necessary to stage the event in 
Waterloo, which is better equipped to accom- 
modate the large crowds it now attracts. 

Aside from his busy professional life, Dr. 
Wilson has taken an active part in the civic 
affairs of his community, having served as 
mayor of Mechanicsville and member of the 
school board, city council, Masonic lodge and 
American Legion. He also is a member of Phi 
Zeta. 


Haigler to Represent AVMA 
at Southern VMA Meeting 

S. W. Haigler of St. Louis; Mo., will speak 
on small animal medicine, on behalf of the na 
tional association, at the annual meeting oj 
the Southern Veterinary Medical Association 
in Birmingham, Ala., November 13-15. 


George Rousies of French Army 
Visits Executive Office 

Among the recent visitors at the executiys 
office was George Rousies, veterinary reserve 
officer of the French Army who has been in the 
United States since last summer inspecting 
horses purchased for exportation to France 
The misfortune that has befallen his native 
country along with the uncertainty of his 
status there and here is the difficult situation 
he has to face. 


APPLICATIONS 


First Listing* 
Brerer, WorRMAN 
2610 Wycliffe Rd., Parkville, Baltimore, Md 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1934. 
Vouchers: F. L. Vinson and H. M. Kroll. 
Bonk, J. KENNETH 
321 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, III. 
B.V.Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1938. 
Vouchers: A, G. Misener and Eugene Bb. 
Ingmand. 
BorteMaA, MARK 
R. 1, Bridgeport, Ind. 
D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1917. 
Vouchers: John L. Kixmiller and W. A 
Sullivan. 
BowMaNn, Sip E. 
Odon, Ind. 
D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1911. 
Vouchers: J. L. Axby and W. A. Sullivan 
Brown, WILBUR L. 
Rt. 8, Box 385, Fresno, Calif. 
D.V.M., Colorado State College, 1917. 
Vouchers: W. L. Curtis and John L. Tyler. 
BuNYEA, HUBERT 
Pathological 
B.C. 
D.V.M., U. S. College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
1918. 
Vouchers: L. T. Giltner and W. B. Shook. 
Carry, Oscar M. 
Modoc, Ind. 
V.S., Indiana Veterinary College, 1904. 
Vouchers: John L. Kixmiller and J. L. Axby. 
Catt, WILFRED E. 
Arlington, Ind. 
D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1916. 
Vouchers: J. C. Schoenlaub and G. E. Botkin 


Division, B.A.I., Washington, 


*See July 1940 issue, page 73. 
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Harotp EvGENE 

Housatonic St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1930. 
Alden H. Russell and Sidney M. 


DAPSON, 
$18 W. 
V.M.D., 
Vouchers: 
Martin. 

Dwyer, JAMES EUGENE 
116 Federal Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


V.M., Ohio State University, 1914. 
Vouchers: H. H. Cohenour and E. D. Leiby 
KHLENFELDT, JOHN 

Waterloo, Wis. 

1) V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1918. 
Vouchers: James S. Healy and Hugh FE. 
Mullen. 


Roy WILson 
130 Chestnut St., North Vernon, Ind. 
).V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1910. 
Vouchers: J. C. Schoenlaub and S. F. Gaynor. 
Erwin, FRANK BARKLEY 


7119 Ridge Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
).V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 
1916. Vouchers: L. A. Merillat and Eugene 


Ingmand. 
Fisu, L. O. 
Spencer, Ind. 
D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1916. 
Vouchers: J. L. Axby and W. A. Sullivan. 
Forrunk, Leo A. 
1235 State St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
).V.M., Cornell University, 1929. Vouchers: 
Wm. A. Hagan and Herbert L. Gilman. 
GAMBREL, T. 
Byron, Ill. 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1912. 
Vouchers: L. A. Merillat and Eugene B 
Ingmand. 


Gay, JAMES 
\ntioch, Il. 
B.V.Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1940. 
Vouchers: A. G. Misener and Eugene B. 
lngmand. 

HeTHERINGTON, JOHN LAYTON 
103 S. College Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 
D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1911. 
Vouchers: J. L. Axby and John L. Kixmiller. 

KAVANAUGH, PauL CARL 
1232 Washington St., Cape May, N. J. 
\V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1940. 
Vouchers: Eugene B. Ingmand and A. Henry 
Craige, Jr. 

KoBERG, CHARLES W. 
Box 295, San Angelo, Texas. 
D).V.M., Colorado State College, 1933. 
Vouchers: R. P. Marsteller and 
juharson. 


LILJEBERG, ELMER N. 


Grantsburg, Wis. 
D.V.M., 
1915. 

Vouchers: James S. Healy and W. Wisnicky. 


Kansas City Veterinary College, 


James Far- 
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McConaGuy, THomas J. 
Mantua Pike, Woodbury, N. J. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1936. 


Vouchers: J, Allyn Rogers and J. R. Porteus 
Martin, Howarp ESHELMAN 

Clarence, N. Y. 

D.V.M., Cornell University, 

Vouchers: Wm. A. Hagan 

Gilman. 


1918. 
and Herbert I. 


Morenouse, E. Wray 
2705 Portland Rd., Salem, Ore. 


D.V.M., State College of Washington, 1938. 
Vouchers: Charles H. Seagraves and T 
Robert Phelps. 


Pappock, ARTHUR J. 
101 E. William St., Bath, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 1921. 
Vouchers: F. F. Fehr and Eugene B. Ing- 
mand. 

PrEPLES, GEORGE FRANCIS 
W. 1530 Mallon, Spokane, Wash. 
B.S., D.V.M., State College of Washington, 
1935. Vouchers: James D. Nolan and James 
A. Zimmerman. 

POINDEXTER, CHARLES L. 
301 4th St.. Huntington, W. Va. 


D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1912. 
Vouchers: S. E. Hershey and C. C. Beall. 
Po_LARD, Morris 

Animal Disease Station, National Agricul- 
tural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1938; M.Sc., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1939. 
Vouchers: E. P. Johnson and W. J. Hall. 


RABSTEIN, MELVIN M. 


Live Stock Sanitary Service Laboratory, 
College Park, Md. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1937. 


Vouchers: L. J. Poelma and A. L. Brueckner. 


RIcHARDSON, Oscar C, 


445 N. Drexel Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1925. 
Vouchers: W. <A. Sullivan and John UL. 
Kixmiller. 

Riester, JoHN OrtTo 


520 Sutherland, Apt. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1910. 

Vouchers: J. L. Axby and W. A. Sullivan. 
Sasmor, JAMES A. 

509 Federal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

D.V.M., Cornell University, 1938. 

Vouchers: W. A. Sullivan and J. L. 
SAYLOR, VARNER F. 

Zionsville, Ind. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1914. 

Vouchers: J. L, Axby and W. A. Sullivan. 


Spikes, JAMES S. 


Axby. 


P. O. Box 292, Brownsville, Texas. 

D.V.S., St. Joseph Veterinary College, 1909. 
Vouchers: Nicholas E. Dutro and W. D. 
McCuistion. 
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TIERSTEIN, VICTOR 
816 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
D.V.M., Texas A & M College, 1939. 


Vouchers: W. L. Curtis and Eugene B. Ing- 


mand. 
TUCKERMAN, Epwin D. 
123 E. 4th St., Media, Pa. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1928. 


Vouchers: G. A. Dick and A. Henry Craige, 


ae: 
Clype EVERETT 
Mount Hope, W. Va. 


D.V.M., Cincinnati Veterinary College, 1917. 


Vouchers: S. E. Hershey and C. C. Beall. 
WIGHT, CHas. H. 
625 LaCadena Dr., Riverside, Calif. 
D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 
1916. Vouchers: W. L. Curtis and Eugene 
B. Ingmand. 
WILDER, CLAUDE OTTO 
Sylvania, Ga. 
D.V.M., University of Georgia, 1933. 
Vouchers: Clell B, Perkins and C. E. Cook. 
Wipr, J. D. Conran 
108 W. Lamme, Bozeman, Mont. 
M.D.V., McKillip Veterinary College, 1909. 
Vouchers: W. J. Butler and E. M. Jones- 
child. 
ZURBRUGG, JOHN THOMAS 
Bridgeboro Rd., Moorestown, N. J. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1932. 
Vouchers: R. A. Hendershott and J. R. 
Porteus. 


Second Listing 

Allen, Daniel B., 134 Spruce St. W., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Ardito, Frank Anthony, 811 S. 10th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Balke, Ernst J., Adams, Neb. 

Bankowski, Raymond A., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Barrett, Lawrence F., Box 33, Cascade, Iowa. 

Bearss, H. E., Minonk, II. 

Black, Joe, Jr., 306 W. Houston, Marshall, 
Texas. 

Bodine, Gwendolyn Gladys, 3549 Union Ave., 
Pennsauken, N. J. 

Boucher, William Bishop, Millington, N. J. 

Bowie, Dwain Taft, 511 New Federal Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Bridge, Roy Lewis, R. R. No. 2, North Man- 
chester, Ind. 

Brooks, Rex Howard, 3917 Brown St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Burkey, Fred M., 2507 Bissonet, Houston, Texas 

Burleson, Benamin Z., 822 Washington Ave., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Burnette, Peter F., 
Ala. 

Coleman, Chas. L., 3054 Hollister Ave., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


362 Payne St., Auburn, 


— 


Conklin, Ralph Clifton, 511 Ojai Rd., Sant, 
Paula, Calif. 
Cook, Louis Philip, Box 291, Westwood By 
P. O. (Sta. L), Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Craig, Donald Bodine, Millstone, N. J. 
De Groodt, James Hervey, E. Main St., Meng. 
ham, N. J. 
De Tienne, Thais A., 210 S. Raymond, Pasa. 
dena, Calif. 
Du Buy, Frank G., 53 Broadway, Freehold. 
N. J. 
Dyches, Hutson Perry, 515 S. Boundary Ave. 
Aiken, S. Car. 
cker, William R., 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, 
Emminger, Albert Clarence, State Dept. of 
Agriculture, Division of Animal Industry, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
M‘rdel, Fred J., 658 Burlington Ave., Frankfort, 
Ind. 
Farnham, John Alden, East 
Conn. 
Fields, Max, 4619 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Fine, Salem G., c/o Dr. A. L. Hirleman, 316 
Water St., Augusta, Maine. 
Fleck, George Jacob, 1400 Pottsville St., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 
Freel, Robert Gerard, 121 Orange St., Clinton, 
Mass. 
Galphin, Samuel P., Holly Hill, S. Car. 
Gardiner, Meredith Ryers, Jr., 123 County Line 
Rd., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Gaul, Robert Carl, 29 N. Adams St., Potts- 
town, Pa. 
Gerberich, Ammon Hauer, R. R. No. 1, Ann- 
ville, Pa. 
Graff, Carl, Bisbee, N. Dak. 
Greenig, Charles Albert, 2830 Laclede Rd. 
Maplewood, Mo. 
Griffel, Ralph H., Ackley, Iowa. 
Griffin, Charles A., 375 Quail St., Albany, N. Y. 
Halverson, Harry M., Flandreau, S. Dak. 
Hand, Pearl Hugh, 656 Miller Ave., South San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Harry, Roy Stephen, Dry Run, Pa. 
Hartenstein, George Lewis, New Freedom, Pa. 
Haynes, Wilford A., 110 W. Wilkins St. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Heath, Bert Wesley, 812 S. Greenleaf Ave., 
Whittier, Calif. 
Hilton, Howard Delbert, P. O. Box 832, Red 
Bluff, Calif. 
Hoppenstedt, Gilbert Foster, Millar Animal 
Hospital, Deal, N. J. 
Hughes, Walter Allen, 511 Water St., Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
Jenne, Herbert John, 1087 4th Ave., North 
Bergen, N. J. 
Joslin, Eugene M., 429 N. Grand Ave., Fowler: 
ville, Mich. 
Kaplan, Martin Mark, 6103 N. 17th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Windsor Hill, 
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Keane, John J., 2 Cedar Ave., Bar Harbor, Me. 

Landis, James Scott, 238 W. 21st St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

McKay, John, Jr., 2326 W. 2nd St., Duluth, 
Viinn,. 

McKenzie, Wesley Augustus, Jensen Animal 
Hospital, Petoskey, Mich. 

Miller, Allen Jesse, 2209 Homewood St., Mo- 
pile, Ala. 

Parsons, Moss, 2130 P St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

persichetti, Karl, 2144 S. Broad St., 
delphia, Pa. 

presho, Russell Francis, 159 Morrissey Ave., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

priest, Gerald Frederick, Deans, N. J. 

Roberts, Howard Franklin, 3591 Bancroft St., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Rosen, Joshua, 1571 Sheridan Ave., New York, 
N.S. 
Schalm, Oscar William, 1423 Josephine St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Scham, Marvin H., 
olis, Md. 

Seeley, Milton James, P. O. 
Calif. 

Shellenberger, John Henry, Tannersville, Pa. 

Shepherd, Harry E., 1515 37th St., Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Simms, Robert, 312 Log Rd., Morristown, N. J. 

Sippel, William Lawrence, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smart, E. G., 991 2nd St., Napa, Calif. 

Spielholz, Barney, 1480 Clinton Ave., Irvington, 
N.. 

Stafford, Paul R., 984 Helen Ave., San Leandro, 
Calif. 

Stiern, Walter William, 1729% Owen St., Sta- 
tion A, East Bakersfield, Calif. 

Sutherland, Richard Columbus, 1123 Truxtun 
Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Taylor, James Kennerly, 45 Maryland Ave., 
Annapolis, Md. 

Thomas, William W., Merced, Calif. 

Turner, Clifford Wesley, 1538 Oakdale, Chico, 
Calif. 

Walbert, Benjamin Leon, Jr., 618 N. 6th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Winchester, Clarence L., Texarkana, Ark. 

Wortman, George Edward, Walden, N. Y. 


Phila- 


Bay Ridge Rd., Annap- 


Box 363, Lodi, 


13th Annual National Dog Week 

More than 300 cities and communities will 
participate in the 13th annual observance of 
National Dog Week, September 22-28, sponsored 
by the National Dog Week Association. The 
edueational program of the Association fights 
unjust dog laws, combats rabies scares and 
asks for better dog owners as well as better 
dog eare. H. D. Bergman, past president of 


the AVMA, is a member of the honorary com- 


mittee, of which Captain Will Judy, editor of 
Dog World, is general chairman. 

In recent years the activities of the Associa- 
tion have been brought to the attention of 
over 50 million people through the press, radio, 
dog shows, parades and other community 
events. As a special project this year the As- 
sociation is emphasizing that “every boy and 
girl should grow up with a dog as a lesson in 
obedience, kindness and responsibility.” 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Regular Army 

Major Stanley M. Nevin is relieved from 
assignment and duty at Barksdale Field, La., 
effective on or about August 1, 1940, is then 
assigned to duty at Camp Jackson, S. Car., 
and will proceed to that station and report 
for duty. 

Announcement is made of the promotion of 
Captain Maurice W. Hale to the grade of 
major with rank from July 25, 1940. 


Veterinary Corps Reserve 

The following veterinary reserve officers 
have been ordered to extended active duty 
during the month of July and assigned to sta- 
tions indicated: 

Ist Lt. Aaron F, Allison, Barksdale Field, 
La. 

Ist Lt. James G. Anderson, New York Port 
of Embarkation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

lst Lt. John M. Broadwell, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Ist Lt. Moray C. Coop, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Ist Lt. Horace R. Collins, South Central Re- 
mount Area, Fort Worth, Texas. 

lst Lt. Lee Roy Chapman, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Ist Lt. William H, Dieterich, Camp Jackson, 
S. Car. 

Ist Lt. Harry A. Gorman, Chicago Quarter: 
master Depot, Chicago, III. 

Ist Lt. William R. Hulbush, Fort 
Wash. 

lst Lt. Robert H. Hartman, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

lst Lt. Wendell Lee Kanawyer, Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 

Capt. Donald R. Morgan, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Arthur B., Rogers, Fort Bragg, N. Car. 

Ist. Lt. Edwin J. Smith, Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, Chicago, III. 

Capt. Herbert F. Sibert, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. William M. Thompson, North Central 
Remount Area, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ist. Lt. James Howard Watson, Fort Riley, 
Kan. 

Ist Lt. Edward J. Watson, Presidio of Mon- 
terey, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Charles J. Whitehead, Seattle Quar- 
termaster Depot, Seattle, Wash. 
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1st. Lt. Walter Alvin Anderson, Veterinary 
Corps Reserve, is relieved from his present 
assignment and duty at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
effective on or about July 20, 1940, and will 
proceed to McChord Field, Wash., for duty. 

lst Lt. Harry R. Lancaster, Veterinary Corps 
Reserve, is relieved from assignment and duty 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, on or about July 
25, 1940, and will report to the commanding 
officer, San Antonio General Depot, San An- 
tonio, Texas, for duty. 


BAI Transfers 

Henry J. Boyer from New York, N. Y., to 
Manchester, N. H., in charge of meat inspec- 
tion. 

Floyd E. Clark from Butte, Mont., to Reno, 
Nev., on meat inspection. 

Meyer W. Cohen from New Haven, Conn., to 


Springfield Mass., in charge of meat inspec- 
tion. 
Danford L. Cos from Waterloo, Iowa, to 


Richmond, Va., on Bang’s disease. 

Aubrey B. Larsen from Lansing, Mich., to 
Atlanta, Ga., on Bang’s disease. 5 

Peter E. Madsen from Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Bang’s disease. 

David Marks from Detroit, Mich., to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on meat inspection. 

Abraham Packer from Manchester, N. H., 
to New Haven, Conn., in charge of meat in- 
spection. 

Irvin T. Reed from Jacksonville, 
Little Rock, Ark., on Bang’s disease. 

Samuel Stieber from South St. Paul, Minn., 
to New York, N. Y., on meat inspection. 

Don R. Wilson from Lake Charles, La., to 
Fort Worth, Texas, on meat inspection. 


Fla., to 


Retirements.—Tilden <A. Harrison,  Rich- 
mond, Va.; Milton T. Perry, Springfield, Mass. 


Civil Service Examination Announced 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced an open competitive examination to 
fill the position of research veterinarian ($3,800 
a year) in the Chemical Warfare Service, War 
Department, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Applications must be on file in the Com- 
mission’s Washington, D. C., office not later 
than September 9, 1940, if received from states 
east of Colorado and not later than September 
12, 1940, if received from Colorado and states 
westward. 

Applicants must have completed a course 
leading to a degree in veterinary medicine in 
an accredited veterinary college and must have 
experience in animal-pathology research, and in 
practice, meat inspection or disease-control 
work. 


Further information regarding the examina- 


tion and the detailed requirements are given 
in the formal announcement. Announcements 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the secretary of the Board of U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners at any first- or second-class post 
office, or from the U. S. Civil Service Commis. 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Concerning National Emergency 

Acting jointly with the U. S. Civil Services 
Commission, the National Resources Planning 
Board is preparing a roster of scientific and 
specialized personnel for use in national emer- 
gency by request of President Roosevelt. The 
science division of the Board is represented 
by four councils, namely: Social Science Re. 
search Council, Council of Learned Societies, 
American Council of Education, and Nationa! 
Research Council. Within the latter is the 
Evaluation Committee in the Field of Clinica] 
Medicine which is charged with aiding in the 
construction of the roster. This committee 
will consist of L. H. Weed, chairman, A. R. 
Dochez, H. D. Bergman and L. A. Merillat. The 
committee will act under the direction of John 
S. Nicholas, professor of biology, Yale Univer- 
sity, who has been named executive secretary of 
the National Roster Committee. The part of the 
work delegated to the National Research Coun- 
cil is directed by its chairman, Ross D. Harri- 
son. 


Farm Situation Looks Dismal 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, paints gloomy pros- 
pects on the farm situation. For the first six 
months of 1940, farm incomes were up about 
$296,000,000 more than during the same period 
of 1939. Suropean markets, however, which 
take one third of our farm products, are closed 
and there is no indication that they will open 
during the duration of the war. Though the 
cotton situation is particularly dismal, there is 
encouragement in the prospect of increased 
home needs by about a million bales. 


Agzicultural Research 

During the past 40 years there has been a 
steady growth in funds and personnel allocated 
by federal and state governments for agricul- 
tural research. For the year 1939, slightly less 
than $44,822,759 was expended and 9,954 per 
sons employed.—Daily Digest, USDA, August 
13, 1940. 


The killing of 1,000 trees in and around Bal- 
timore and some 7,000 in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia and New Jersey by a new dis- 
ease called “the London Plane blight” shows 
the potentiality of uncontrolled insect enemies. 
The disease is being studied by the USDA. 
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AMONG THE STATES 


Alabama 
On August 16, the following students were 
warded the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine by Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
N. C. Baston, Northport, Ala.; J. H. Carter, Jr., 
Castleberry, Ala.; S. P. Galphin, Holly Hill, 
Ss. Car.; E. P. Hamner, Gordo, Ala.; O. E. Jung, 
Kast St. Louis, Ill.; T. E. Newton, Auburn, 
Ala.; and J. K. Taylor, Annapolis, Md. 


Arkansas 

Pictured below are some of the veterinarians 
who attended the two-week general unit train- 
ing camp at Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., 


Some of the veterinary reserve officers in 
attendance at Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., 
July 14-27. 


July 14-27. The membership of the camp com- 
prised 200 reserve officers, including physicians, 
dentists and veterinarians. 

Veterinary reserve officers attending the camp 
were Capt. E. I. Long of Wellington, Kan.; 
Capt. Duane L. Cady of Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Lieut. L. E. St. Clair of Ames, Iowa; Lieut. 
C. W. Rippetoe of Fort Snelling, Minn.; Lieut. 
W. J. Price of Wisner, Neb.; Capt. C. L. Lash 
of St. Joseph, Mo.; Lieut. J. H. Watson of Fort 
Riley, Kan.; Capt. G. A. Kuhn of Des Moines, 
lowa; Lieut. H. J. Conrad of Kansas City, Kan.; 
Lieut, K. S. Jones of Kansas City, Kan.; Major 
R. B. Meeks of Kansas City, Kan.; Lieut. S. S. 
Fisher of Little Rock, Ark.; Capt. H. L. Mor- 
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rison of Gilmore City, Iowa; Capt. R. L. An- 
deres of Kansas City, Mo.; Lieut. J. V. Shan- 
non of South St. Paul, Minn.; Capt. M. L. 
Steele of Omaha, Neb.; Lt. Col. F. B. Croll of 
Kansas City, Kan.; Lieut. James R. Barry of 
Waterloo, Iowa; Lieut. James M. Cullison of 
Charleston, Mo.; Lieut. H. L. Geick of Waterloo, 
Iowa; Lieut. C. W. Gollehon of Omaha, Neb.; 
and Lieut. E. A. Murphy of Omaha, Neb. 


Delaware 

Harvey Fell of Wilmington, former secretary 
of the Delaware Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, invited members of the profession in Dela- 
ware to meet at the Hob Tea Room in Wilming- 
ton on July 30 for the purpose of reorganizing 
the state association, which has not held a 
meeting in several years. Nineteen veterinari- 
ans attended this session and, inasmuch as all 
present were eligible for membership, it was 
voted that those present would constitute the 
membership and that efforts would be made to 
induce all eligible men in the state to join. 

Officers elected are H. P. Eves of Wilmington, 
president; C. C. Palmer of Newark, secretary- 
treasurer; and C. I. Hoch of Wilmington, M. L. 
Zurkow of Dover and J. R. West of Milford, 
board of directors. 

C. C. PALMER, Secretary. 


District of Columbia 

The last class of the American Veterinary 
College in New York City was graduated in 1900 
(entered 1897) and comprised the following five 
men: Charles E. C. Atkins, now of Bridgeport, 


Left to right: Charles E. C. Atkins, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; A. Eichhorn, Beltsville, Md.; J. J. Hayes, 
Washington, D. C.; W. A. Young, Wausau, 
Wis.; and J. W. Fink, Central Valley, N. Y. 


Conn.; A. Eichhorn, Beltsville, Md.; J. J. 
Hayes, Washington, D. C.; W. A. Young, Wau- 
sau, Wis.; and J. W. Fink, Central Valley, N. Y. 

At the time of graduation these men agreed 
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to hold a reunion every ten years and a certifi- 
cate simulating a diploma was engraved with 
the heading: 
Roll Call Class 1900 
A.V.C 


1910 1920. «1940 


Each of the men has signed the certificates of 
the others at each decennial meeting. This 
year the reunion took place during the Wash- 
ington session of the national association. 


eee 

John R. Mohler, chief of the federal bureau 
of animal industry, has been chosen the Kober 
Lecturer for 1941, the executive board of the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia re- 
cently announced. 

The lecture and award will be given at 
Georgetown University, which is trustee for an 
endowment fund established by the late Dr. 
George M. Kober. The fund, among other 
things, provides for the recognition of out- 
standing scientists. Dr. Mohler has been asked 
to present a paper on undulant fever. 


Florida 


New among state association news letters is 
The Florida Veterinarian, a mimeographed 
pamphlet of eight pages. It is edited by V. L. 
Bruns of Williston, secretary of the Florida 
State Veterinary Medical Association. 


Georgia 

At the annual meeting of the Georgia State 
Veterinary Association, C. F. Davis of Thomas- 
ville was elected president; R. C. Fuller of 
Quitman, vice-president; and J. E. Severin of 
Atlanta, secretary (reélected). 


Idaho 


The Idaho Veterinary Medical Association 
held its summer meeting at Buhl, June 24-25. 
The veterinarians in all adjacent towns coéper- 
ated in furnishing clinical material. George R. 
Fowler of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, was 
in charge of the large animal clinic. H. E. 
Pinkerton of Fort Dodge, Iowa, spoke at the 
banquet and A. J. Fisk of Denver, Colo., showed 
motion pictures of improvements in dairy sani- 
tation in and around Denver. 

Philip Graves of Idaho Falls was elected 
president, and E. T, Powell of Boise, secretary- 
treasurer. 

A. K. Kurr_er, Resident Sec’y. 


Illinois 

The quarantine on dogs in force since March 
14, 1940, in Rockford will not be lifted until 
there is evidence that such action would be 
“safe and_ satisfactory,’ State Veterinarian 
Rinehart recently ruled. There are many cases 
of rabies in the northern part of the state and 


in the Rockford area, according to Dr. Ringe 
hart. 
eee 
Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Glenney of Elgin, [Ij]. 
were hosts to a gathering of Iowa State College 
veterinary alumni and their families on Sup. 
day, August 11. Everyone enjoyed the party 
so much that it was decided to form a perma. 
nent organization. Preliminary plans wer, 
made for a 1941 meeting, L. A. Dykstra of 
Galesburg and Eugene B. Ingmand of Chicago 
being appointed co-chairmen of the event. 
eee 
Friends and relatives of Dr. and Mrs. N. §. 
Mayo will long remember the soirée at the 
Moraine Hotel in Highland Park, July 30, on 


—Cut courtesy Veterinary Magazine Corp. 


Dr. and Mrs. N. S. Mayo 


the occasion of the couple’s golden anniversary. 
The event was a happy one, flowing with good 
cheer and spontaneous felicitations. Especially 
enjoyed was the honor of extending congratula- 
tions to a distinguished couple, prominent in 
important affairs of the country for many years. 
Mingling with the guests from the veterinary 
circle were Dr. and Mrs. D. M. Campbell, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins, Dr. and Mrs 
Ashe Lockhart, Dr. and Mrs. L. A. Merillat, and 
Col. and Mrs. H. E. Van Tuyl. 


eee 
It is not generally known that J. W. Lucas, 
president of the Illinois State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, is a brother of Senator Scott 
Lucas, senior U. S. senator from Illinois who 
is known for his sound reasoning in the han- 
dling of the big issues of the nation. 


eee 
In a circular letter to the veterinarians of 


the state, President Lucas of the state associa- 
tion draws attention to the revision of the vet- 
erinary set-up by the 1941 legislature which will 
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presented for enactment into a law after 
consultations with all interests concerned: de- 
partment of agriculture of the state university, 
state department of agriculture, state depart- 
ment of health, extension service and civil 
livestock and farm organizations. A committee 
of the state association is charged with bring- 
ing these interests into conference and fram- 
ing a measure that will meet general approval. 


Indiana 

Hakon Holm (Ont. ’38) has reported that two 
diplomas from the Ontario Veterinary College, 
a membership certificate of the science associa- 
tion of that school and an Indiana license were 
stolen from his room in Bourbon, Ind., on 
July 11, presumably by a suspect whom he de- 
scribes as follows: The man introduced him- 
self as “Dr. Isebell” of Morristown, Tenn., ap- 
pears about 40 years of age, has straight black 
hair parted to the right with streaks of gray, 
is 6 ft, tall and weighs about 225 lb. On his 
left hand he wore a Masonic ring. He has a 
pronounced southern accent. He drove a black 
1940 standard Ford coupe bearing a Tennessee 
license, and he carried an assortment of veteri- 
nary equipment and instruments in the car. At 
the rooming house where he stayed July 6, he 
signed his name “C. M. Jelmson,” as closely 
as can be determined from the signature, which 
was written with the left hand. He said that 
he is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, class of ’24, and that Alabama is his 
home state. He claimed that he was on a va- 
cation and that a nephew who graduated from 
veterinary college two years ago was taking 
care of his practice. 

Anyone able to furnish information as to the 
whereabouts of this person should write to Dr. 
Hakon Holm, Bourbon, Ind., or to Dr. J. L. 
Axby, Room 209 State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


lowa 

lowa veterinarians who play golf will gather 
at Ames for a “Veterinary Golfers’ Day” on 
September 10. Competitive play will start 
promptly at 10:00 a. m. In the evening a stag 
party will be held. K. W. Schalk of Iowa is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 

eee 

The program committee of the Central Iowa 
association, a group that holds monthly meet- 
ings at Des Moines, announces that its schedule 
is now complete for a full year of sessions be- 
ginning this month. The committee is com- 
posed of George R. Fowler of Ames, chairman, 
Clyde Franks of Grimes and A. H. Quin of Des 
Moines. 

Emphasis will be placed on discussions of 
general-interest subjects outside of strictly pro- 
fessional activity and will include talks by 
authorities on jurisprudence, agricultural and 
livestock economics, and nutrition. In addition 


a program will be presented at each meeting by 
practitioners of county units on a variety of 
seasonal topics. 

Robert D. Wall of Des Moines is secretary of 
the group. 

Massachusetts 

The first fatality this year from equine en- 
cephalomyelitis among horses of the state was 
reported on July 23 by Harrie W. Peirce, chief 
veterinary health officer of the state division of 
livestock disease control. 

In 1938, when equine encephalomyelitis first 
broke out in Massachusetts, 300 horses died as 
the result of it. Last year only 13 cases were 
reported, of which five were fatal. 

Four cases of the disease have been reported 
thus far this year to the division of livestock 
disease control. Of these, one horse in Wor- 
cester county died, another horse in Essex 
county recovered, and the two remaining cases, 
one in Worcester county and the other in Hamp- 
shire county, are under treatment. None of the 
four animals was vaccinated. 


Missouri 

E. D. Criswell (Western ’04) of King City 
reports a case of equine encephalomyelitis, “the 
worst I have had this year,” in a valuable horse 
on a farm near King City. 

eee 

A new committee was recently appointed by 
C. T. Old, president of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association. This unit is known as the 
“Stimulation Committee” and its membership 
comprises the secretary of each of the eight 
sectional associations in the state. By virtue 
of their close contact with veterinary activities 
in their respective sections, these men are 
strategically situated to figure prominently in 
the success of both the local and the state 
associations. wf 

J. L. Weis, Secretary. 
eee 

R. G. Green, professor of bacteriology at the 
University of Minnesota medical school, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was guest speaker at the August 
meeting of the St. Louis District Veterinary 
Medical Association. He spoke on “The Nature 
of Virus Diseases.” 


Montana 
The laboratories of the Montana Livestock 
Sanitary Board ran saliva tests on race horses 
during the past racing season. In many of the 
tests conducted they found no evidence of the 
use of narcotics to stimulate the animals. 
W. J. Burier, Resident Sec’y. 


eee 

State meat inspection is being sought at Kali- 
spell by the Pomona Grange of Flathead county. 
The Grange has asked that the state livestock 
sanitary board, headed by W. J. Butler of 
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Helena, provide inspection of beef, mutton 
and pork. Poultry inspection is adequate at 
present. 


The Kalispell action came after the Montana 
state association recommended at its annual 
meeting in Bozeman, June 28-29, that meat in- 
spection should be established “wherever such 
inspection is practical and is desired by the 
community.” 


New Hampshire 

R. W. Smith of Concord has been elected 
delegate to the House of Representatives of 
the national association, and G. W. Holmberg 
of Nashua, alternate. 


New Jersey 
The New Jersey legislature recently passed, 
and the governor approved, a special bill ap- 
propriating money to pay indemnity to the 
owners of nine animals which were destroyed 
because of being affected with rabies. 
J. R. Porrevus, Resident Sec’y. 


New York 

The Gastrointestinal Service of the Memorial 
Hospital for Cancer and Allied Diseases in New 
York City, in carrying out a study of the inci 
dence of cancer of the stomach in lower animals 
and fowls, needs gross and microscopic speci- 
mens of such cancers and is appealing to veteri- 
narians for aid in securing them. They will, 
if requested, render reports to contributors on 
the pathology of the tumors submitted. 

Veterinarians who are in position to aid in 
this project should communicate with George 
T. Pack, M.D., 155 E. 72nd St., New York, 

eee 

When the meat-packing industry discovered 
that pumping brine into the center of meat cuts 
insures through and through and more rapid 
curing, it set a bad example to “chiseling’’ meat 
dealers. The measure led te the pumping of 
large amounts of water to increase weight of 
market meat. The @heating has become such 
a widespread racket in New York City that a 
special law was passed in the hope of correcting 
the evil. The law did not work and the cheating 
goes on. It is more profitable to pay the small 
fines assessed against violators than to desist, 
experience of the city department of health has 
shown. What is a fine of $25.00 or so once ina 
while against the millions of profits made from 
the cheating? 

Investigations made by 


PM, New York’s 


famous “no advertisements” newspaper, show 
that tremendous quantities of meat sold in that 
city are increased from 40 to 60 per cent in 
weight by pumping in water and that the fraud 
has developed a million-dollar industry that 
thrives by defrauding the public of millions 
The organization of a 


of dollars annually. 


fearless meat-inspection service sufficiently 4 
ployed has been suggested aS a Means 4 
stopping this greatest of fraudulent practices j) 
the history of American business enterprises 


North Carolina 

As of August 12, equine encephalomyelitis 
has not been prevalent in North Carolina during 
1940. Very few cases have been reported and 
with the exception of four or five places in the 
state, vaccination has not been practiced. Th 
disease, in fact, has never been a major probley 
in the state. 

J. H. Brown, Resident Sec'y 
eee 

The Roanoke Tar Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation, a local group in northeastern Nort) 
Carolina, met at Panacea Springs on July 1 
with twelve veterinarians and their wives j 
attendance. Following a picnic dinner, the me 
engaged in a discussion of timely veterinary 
topics. 


North Dakota 

Approximately 60 veterinarians attended the 
36th annual meeting of the North Dakota Vete: 
inary Association, held in Fargo, June 24-25 

A business session, literary program, lunch 
eon and dinner-dance in the Town Hall of the 
Hotel Gardner constituted the activities of th 
first day. On the morning of June 25, a clini 
was held on the North Dakota Agricultura! 
College campus, E. F. Waller and M. J. Johnson 
both of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
officiating as clinicians. 

The Fargo chamber of commerce gave 
picnic lunch for the veterinarians and thei! 
families at noon on the campus. 

R. E. Krieger of Williston, vice-president 
was nominated for the presidency, but declined 
S. S. Westgate of Grafton was then elected 
president and R. W. Bernhardt of Enderlin 
vice-president. M. C. Hawn was _ reélected 
secretary-treasurer. 

F. M. Borin, Reporter. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma has had excessively hot weathe! 
this summer, but in general the crops are good 
Live stock is in favorable condition, but there 
has been a widespread outbreak of equint 
encephalomyelitis causing many fatalities, with 
more colts and young stock affected than usual! 
Although considerable vaccination has been 
done, more is needed. 

The state needs veterinary practitioners and 
offers several locations where a_ substantial 
practice could be built in a short time. 

S. E. Doveias, Resident Sec’y 


Ontario 


Steps have been taken by the Ontario Veter- 
inary Medical Association to coéperate with the 
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National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain in caring for children sent to 
Canada under stress of the war. 


Pennsylvania 

\ bicentennial conference will be held by the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Sep- 
rember 16-20, as part of the program marking 
the observance of the 200th anniversary of the 
University’s origin. 

The program of the conference will consist of 
lectures and papers by a group of distinguished 
American and European scholars and leaders in 
the fields of science and social science. 

\ symposium on “The Relation of Animal 
Diseases to Human Welfare” will be held on 
Thursday morning, September 19, with the fol- 
jowing veterinarians participating: John R. 
Mohler, chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
“The Relationship of Animal Diseases to Hu- 
man Welfare’; Colonel R. A. Kelser, chief, 
Army Veterinary Corps, Washington, D. C.., 
“Veterinary Research and Public Health’; and 
Cassius Way, New York, N. Y., immediate past 
president of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, ‘“‘Veterinary Medicine and Pro- 
gress.” 
eee 
The Del-High Veterinary Club held a meet- 
ing on July 26 at Allentown, with 14 members 
in attendance. J. E. Gregory served as chair- 
man of the meeting and Sherman Ames of 
Easton, secretary. Dr. Ames was reélected to 
the seeretaryship for the next meeting, to be 
held at the farm of E. J. Balliet in Northamp- 
ton, September 10. Dr. Balliet will preside at 
the meeting. An old-fashioned clam bake is 
planned as the social feature. 

SHERMAN AMEs, Secretary. 


Saskatchewan 

The 32nd annual meeting of the Veterinary 
Association of Saskatchewan was held at the 
University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, Au- 
gust 3. Members from all parts of the province 
were present, 

One of the major issues discussed was the 
discontinuance of part-time work done by 
private practitioners for the Health of Animals 
Division of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture. This work was stopped because the 
tunds formerly appropriated had to be diverted 
(o wartime emergency projects. It was the con- 
sensus that the energetic prosecution of the 
war hazards comes first, but that the elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis in cattle-—-the federal work 
in which the private practitioners were engaged 

should be resumed as soon as funds are avail- 
able. The fact that the number of new cases 
of tuberculosis in children and young. people 
decreased markedly where the milk supply was 
from tuberculosis-free cattle is of sufficient im- 


portance, it was declared, to justify the reéstab- 
lishment of the project at the earliest possible 
date. 

J. L. Millar spoke on deficiency diseases of 
cattle and D. W. McDonald spoke on poultry 
diseases. 

Election of officers and members of the coun- 
cil resulted as follows: A. Chambers of Regina, 
president; L. L. Hewitt of Regina, vice-pres- 
ident; Norman Wright of Saskatoon, registrar; 
and J. S. Fulton of Saskatoon, D. W. McDonald 
of Moose Jaw, L. D. Millar of Asquith and 
H. Richards of Indian Head, members of the 
council. 

NoRMAN Wricu’, Registrar. 


South Dakota 

The picture of “the veterinary family” shown 
below was submitted by a reader in South Da- 
kota. Shown in front is O. D. Chedester 
(McK. '10), who has been in general practice at 


“The veterinary family.” 


Cordell, Okla., for 30 years. In the back (left to 
right) are C. J. Price (K.S.C. °31), son-in-law 
of Dr. Chedester and an employé of the federal 
bureau of animal industry at Sioux Falls; and 
two sons, L, D. Chedester (Tex. 40), now at 
Cordell, Okla., and Ernest M. Chedester, a third- 
year veterinary student at Texas A & M College. 


Tennessee 

According to State Veterinarian A. C. Top- 
miller, during the month of July there were 10 
outbreaks of hog cholera in 8 counties of the 
state, 18 outbreaks of erysipelas in 10 counties, 
3 outbreaks of hemorrhagic septicemia in 3 
counties, 3 outbreaks of blackleg in 3 counties, 
and 1 outbreak of anthrax. 


Texas 

The East Texas Veterinary Medical Society 
has presented a resolution for consideration by 
other local associations of the state as regards 
violations of the veterinary practice act. It is 
proposed that a reward of not less than $50 be 
offered for the arrest and conviction of any 
person violating the practice act on or after 
July 11, 1940. In the event of convictions, each 
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of the five local associations of the state would 


be asked to contribute $10, in order to make up 
the amount of the reward. 


Utah 

D. E. Madsen of the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Logan addressed Utah 
dairymen during their Dairy Day meeting, 
held on August 1 at the Utah State Agricultural 
College. Dr. Madsen presented various aspects 
of Bang’s disease control and vaccination and 
concluded with a review of hemoglobinuria, 
which is prevalent in some districts of the state 
during winter months. 

E. D, Letpy, Resident Sec’y. 


Wisconsin 

The tenth annual convention of the Biological 
Photographic Association will be held at the 
Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee, September 12-14. 
The membership of the Association comprises 
professional clinical and biological photograph- 
ers as well as veterinarians, physicians, den- 
tists and other scientists who are interested in 
this type of photography. 


One of the many places of interest visited by members of the AVMA during the Washington convention 
August 26-30, is the Treasury building, shown above. 


Further information may be secured py 
writing to the secretary of the Biological Photo. 
graphic Association, University Office, Magee 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

eee 

The second annual clinic and business ieet. 
ing of the South Western Wisconsin Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Fennimore. 
August 8. 

Election of officers preceded a luncheon and 
the following men were chosen to serve for the 
ensuing year: R. B. Hipenbecker of Fennimore, 
president; R. A. Ogilvie of Mt. Horeb, first 
vice-president; B. L. Lawlor of Shullsburg 
second vice-president; C. W. Burch of Platte. 
ville, secretary; and J. O. Schimming of 
Mineral Point, treasurer. 

Short talks were given by J. S. Healy of 
Madison and Senator Edward Roethe of Fenni 
more. The afternoon was devoted to Clinical 
demonstrations and surgical operations. In 
view of the fact that the southwestern group 
is a new organization—a regional group-—they 
are to be complimented upon the fine clinic they 
staged. 

J. S. Heary, Resident Sec’y. 
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cola, Fla. September 27, 1940. E. M. Nigh- 
bert, secretary, Route 1, Box 118, Canton- 
ment, Fla. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Ine. 
Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, lowa. October 
15-16, 1940. H. E. Tyner, secretary, New 


London, Iowa. 


Purdue University Short Course for Veteri- 
narians. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
October 16-18, 1940. CC. R. Donham, chief 
veterinarian, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Warrior, Sioux City, Iowa. October 


by 

COMING MEETINGS 

on 4 Smal! Animal Hospital Association. Los An- 

: geles, Calif. September 3, 1940. W. K. Rid- 

* dell, secretary, 3233 W. Florence Ave., Los 

id Angeles, Calif. 

New York City, Veterinary Medical Association 

o : of. Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. Sep- 

g tember 4, 1940. J. J. Merenda, secretary, 136 

e- W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 

pPallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Medical Society. 

of Fort Worth, Texas. September 5, 1940. R. L. 

i : Rogers, Jr., secretary, Route 2, Gordon, 

al Texas. 

; / st. Louis District Veterinary Medical Associa- 

y tion. 7800 Olive St. Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mi September 6, 1940. J. P. Torrey, secretary, 


555 N. 14th St., East St. Louis, II], 

Ak-Sar-Ben Veterinary Medical Association. 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. September 9, 
1940. J. D. Ray, secretary, 1124 Harney St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. September 10, 1940. 
G. S. Elwood, secretary, 5449 Broadway, 
Chicago, Il, 

Del-High Veterinary Club. Northampton, Pa. 
(at the farm of Dr. E. J. Balliet). September 
10, 1940. Sherman Ames, secretary, 129 
Spring Garden St., Easton, Pa. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Kansas City, Mo. September 16, 1940. S. J. 
Schilling, secretary, Box 167, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Zoological Research Bldg., Balboa 
Park, San Diego, Calif. September 16, 1940. 
Paul D. DeLay, secretary, State Poultry 
Pathological Laboratory, Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. September 18, 1940. Charles 
Eastman, secretary, 725 Vancouver Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

South Alabama-West Florida Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. San Carlos Hotel, Pensa- 


17-18, 1940. Boyce G. Reid, secretary, Sioux 
City, lowa. 

Twenty-First Annual Veterinary Conference, 
University of Illinois. Urbana, Ill. October 
22-23, 1940. Robert Graham, chief, Division 
of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, Univers- 
ity of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. October 28-29, 1940. 
V. L. Bruns, secretary, Williston, Fla. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


James A. McOwen (0. S. U. °40) has located 
at Sunbury, Ohio, for practice. 


Orin E. Ellis (K. S. C. ’40) has located for 
general practice at Paris, Mo. 


Phil J. Pfarr (Wash. ’40) has established an 
office at Riverside, Ore. 


A. Rex Puterbaugh (Iowa '40) has accepted 
a position with Harry Caldwell (Chi. ’05) of 
Wheaton, Il. 


R. J. Dundas (Iowa ’40) has opened an office 
in Bloomfield, Iowa, and will conduct a general 
practice in Davis county. 


Clarence A. Jordan (Corn. °40) of Catskill, 
N. Y., is now associated with Leon L. Parker 
(Corn, 710) as an assistant. 


Morgan K. Jarvis (K. S. C. ’40) is associated 
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in practice with H. R. Groome (K. S. C. ’07) 
at Twin Falls, Idaho. 


H. Loughridge (K. S. C. ’39) is now associ- 
ated with J. A. Jensen (McK. ’16), general 
practitioner of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The wife of J. H. Burt (O. S. U. ’05) died 
suddenly on June 3, 1940, as a result of an 
acute attack of coronary thrombosis. 


Robert Fisher (Iowa ’40) has purchased the 
practice of A. L. Craik of Ireton, Iowa, who 
was recently forced to retire on account of ill 
health. 


Harold O. Peterson (Wash. ’36), in charge of 
the Washington state department of agriculture 
laboratory, has resigned to accept a_ position 
with the BAI in Idaho. 


M. O. Barnes (Wash. ’27) of the federal bu- 
reau of animal industry, Olympia, Wash., is the 
new secretary of the Washington State Veter- 
inary Medical Association. 


L. G. Nicholson (Wash, ’37), state veterinary 
inspector, has resigned to accept the position of 
research veterinarian on poultry diseases at the 
State College of Washington. 


Lawrence O. Mott (K. S. C. '29) of the patho- 
logical division, federal bureau of animal indus- 
try, Washington, D. C., has been promoted to 
assistant to the senior veterinarian. 


Dale Yokum (K. S. C. ’40) has located at 
lola, Kan., where he has remodeled a five-room 
building to serve as an animal hospital and 
office. 


William H. Dreher (Iowa ’40) has located at 
Oregon, Wis., for practice. Dr. Dreher’s father 
practiced in Oregon prior to his death three 
years ago. 


Mark Crandall (Corn. ’39), formerly asso- 
ciated with an artificial insemination project 
sponsored by Cornell University, has established 
an animal hospital and kennels at Gloversville, 
N,. ¥. 


Kk. M. Harris (Wash. ’39), formerly associ- 
ated with J. L. Gibbons (lowa '36) of Chehalis, 
Wash., has purchased the veterinary hospital 
and practice of Mervyn D. McKenzie (Wash. 
’39) at South Bend, Wash. The latter has ac- 
cepted a position with S. S. Worley (Wash. 
°22), who is located at Bellingham, Wash. 


W. J. Embree (Chi, ’10), who is associated 
with the agricultural relations department of 
the New York Central Railroad, director of the 
National Livestock Loss Prevention Board and 
secretary of the Livestock Loss Prevention As- 
sociation of Ohio, has been elected president of 
the General Orton chapter of the reserve offi- 
cers’ association of Columbus, Ohio. The Gen- 
eral Orton unit is the third largest chapter of 
the association in the country. 


DEATHS 


Theo. Schondau of Halethorpe, Md., died oy 
May 6, 1939. 

Born at Columbia, S. Car., July 2, 1879, pr 
Schondau was graduated from the U. §S. (0! 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons in 1910. He joined 
the national association in 1918. 


John K. Ditto of Eminence, Ky., a graduate 
of the Cincinnati Veterinary College, Class o! 
10, and a member of the AVMA since 112 
died in May of 1940. 


R. W. Butterworth of Paterson, N. J., died 
on July 27, 1940, from carcinoma of the throat 

Born at Paterson, N. J., May 19, 1884, D; 
Butterworth was graduated from the New 
York-American Veterinary College in 1907 
Immediately after graduation he entered gen- 
eral practice at Paterson, where he continued 
until the time of his death. Dr. Butterworth) 
joined the national association in 1920, 


Thos M. Shepherd of Stone Bluff, lowa, died 
on July 19, 1940. 


Frank D. Monel! of Derby, Conn., a graduat 
of the Ontario Veterinary College, class of ‘3 
died on June 29, 1940. 


Richard D. Van Aken of Columbus, Wis. a 
graduate of the Chicago Veterinary College 
class of ’93, died on April 30, 1940. 


Charles L. White of Pasadena, Calif. a 
graduate of the Kansas City Veterinary (ol- 
lege, class of ’11, died on July 1, 1940. 


John N. Wittpenn of Newark, N. J., a gradu 
ate of the American Veterinary College, class 
of '90, died on June 6, 1940. 


Charles O. Collins of West Leesport, Pa., 4 
graduate of the Ontario Veterinary College. 
class of ’87, died on June 25, 1940. 


R. A. Pickett of St. Paul, Minn., a graduate 
of the Kansas City Veterinary College, class 
of ’15, died on June 9, 1940. 


Earl Van Buskirk of Eldon, lowa, a graduale 
of lowa State College, class of ‘18, died in 
June of 1940. 


William L. Clark, of Seneca Falls, N. Y.. 4 
graduate of Cornell University, class of ‘VU’, 
died on March 21, 1940. 


Clair O. Joslyn of Snyder, N. Y., a graduate 
of Cornell University, class of ’30, died on 
April 7, 1940. 


Earl C. Rhodes of Sexton, Pa., died on July 
12, 1940. 
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HEY’RE “working’—in the field. While it is — 
at interesting to know that laboratory pigs treated 7 
ol- with B. T.V. and Crystal Violet routinely withstand ; 
later injections of potent virus, of more practical 7g 
interest to you is the fact that more than 100,000 
lu- pigs vaccinated to date have withstood field infec- 
ss following their use. 
| Like serum-virus, these vaccines produce a solid 
immunity against hog cholera; but unlike serum- 
a virus there are no “‘vaccination breaks,” nor period 
re, of stunting due to animals being off their feed fol- 
lowing immunization. Instead, there has been a moe 
marked reduction in losses from secondary infec- jm me 4 
te tions such as pneumonia and enteritis; and, because —— } 
a there is no let-up on feeding, pigs usually reach the . CuTreR to e 
market well ahead of serum-virus treated animals. % 
Your clients will appreciate the opportunity to 
te imarket that proportion of their pigs which some- 


times fail to survive the usual immunization pro- Send complete information and prices 
cedure. ry on B.T.V. and Crystal Violet Vaccines 


Sales restricted to qualified veterinarians 
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The Germicide of Choice 
for Infected Wounds 


AMPHYL 


the different, versatile disinfectant 
for veterinary use 


MPHYL (F. D. A. Phenol Coefficient 10) meets 
practically every requirement of a veterinary 
disinfectant. 
AMPHYL is practically non-toxic, a very important 
feature in the treatment of dogs and cats, which 
are prone to lick their wound dressings. 


AMPHYL has a pleasant odor. It eliminates unpleas- 
ant Odors by destroying their microbic sources. 


AMPHYL is harmless to operator's hands... does 
not injure instruments, dressings, rubber or fabrics. 


AMPHYL retains its germicidal potency in the pres- 
ence of dirt, mucus and organic matter. 


AMPHYL is inexpensive to use. Since it is highly 
concentrated — 12% to 1% solutions are sufficient 
for most germicidal uses. 


Among Amphyl’s many uses in small and 
large animal practice, are: 


For General Disinfection—cleaning and spraying wood- 
work, floors and walls, disinfection of barns, stables, 
kennels, coops, etc. 


For the Disinfection of surgical instruments, rubber 
articles and other appliances. 


For Topical Antiseptic Application, also for wet dressings, 
and pre-operative application to skin surfaces. 


For Antiseptic Irrigation of Body Cavities —also for douches 
at delivery time (calving, lambing). 


As a Shampoo—especially for small animals. As a 
deodorant dressing. For the operator’s hands, as an 
antiseptic rinse. 


Send for FREE bottle. 
A suffictent quantity 
of Amphyl to permit 
a practical test will 
be sent to any veteri- 
narian on request. 
Address: Lehn& Fink 
Products Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 
409, Bloomfield, N_J. 


Amphy! comes in 
1-gallon, 5-gallon, 
10-gallon, and 50- 
gallon containers. 


Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Amphy| is distributed by: MERILLAT-LAINE CO., Inc. 
(and Associated Companies) 

1827 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Animals That Make 
the News 


Oklahoma Veterinarian 
a Successful Karakul Fur-Sheep Farmer 


George N. Russel, Guthrie, Okla., veteri- 
narian, is a “fur-coat pioneer.”’” He doesn’t 
sell fur coats, he raises the materials for 
them—and such rare ones as Caracul, the 
more expensive Persian lamb, and the cream 
of the fur - sheep 
crop, Broadtail. 
The trade name 
for his Karakuls is 
“Diamond R.” 

At the present 
time the number of 
actual breeders of 
Karakul fur sheep 
in the United 
States is about 
500. An official in- 
spection of  pure- 
breds was made in 
1930 by the U. S. 
Department of 
Agriculture, which 
disclosed that there 
were about 1,600 so-called purebreds and, 
in addition, a large number of high grades, 
indicating a healthy foundation on which 
to build a national industry. 

The natural habitat of the animals is 
Bokhara, a desert province of Asia Minor. 
The Bokharian Karakul sheep is one of the 
broad-tailed sheep which in many variations 
are extended over the regions of Central 
Asia, Iran, Caucasus, Mesopotamia, and 
down into Africa. However, the tight curl- 
producing variety, the Karakul, is a native 
of a proportionately small region, the 
former Chanat of Bokhara. The exact origin 
is unknown, but it dates back into antiquity. 
The first authentic records as to the pro- 
duction of valuable lamb skins in Bokhara 
appeared in 978 B. C. 

Karakuls prefer areas of tropical temper- 
ature with low rainfall. The great sheep- 
raising areas of the mountain and desert 

(Continued on page xviii) 


George N. Russel 
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| of QUALITY and NUTRITION AL CONTEN? 


,. assured by 
LABORATORY 
TESTS 


The importance of absolute, unvary- 
ing uniformity is constantly borne in 
mind by the Rival Laboratories. Each 
ingredient which goes into Rival Dog 
Food is subjected to chemical and 
nutritional tests. Each day’s produc- 
tion of the finished product is sim- 
ilarly tested. Finally, biological tests 
are made continuously. 


As a result of this rigid control, the 
quality and nutritional content of 
every tin of Rival Dog Food is main- 
tained at a uniformly high level. Its 
absolute uniformity is your assur- 
ance that Rival Dog Food will sup- 
plement your efforts by providing a 
consistent source of nourishment. 


RIVAL IS PACKED IN THIS GREAT PLANT 


The Rival Plant is a modern miracle of sanitation 
and efficiency. Here, under the most favorable 
conditions in an atmosphere of complete sanita- 
tion, Rival Dog Food is prepared. Every phase 
of the construction and operation of this great 
plant has been planned to safeguard the purity 


of Rival Dog Food. 


Rival can be fed success- 
fully to all breeds of 
dogs. 
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BREEDING POWER RESTORED 
in IMPOTENT DOGS 


(Testicular Hormonal Substance) 


A sizable number of reports cite the 
restoration of copulatory powers in 
sexually impotent male humans and 
experimental animals after admin- 
istration of PERANDREN. Very 
recently, clinical investigators in- 
jected PERANDREN, “Ciba,” the 
synthetic, chemically pure ester of 
the powerful male sex hormone, into 
selected impotent dogs. Results were 

consistently successful. Tying oc- 
curred within 24 to 48 hours, with 
consequent fine whelps. PERAN- 
DREN may be expected to produce 
similar results in animals smaller or 
larger than dogs. 


LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Word 
: “Perandren”™ identifies the product as testo- 

sterone propionate of Ciba’s manufacture. 

Available through usual trade channels. 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Summit, New Jersey 


Animals That Make the News 


(Continued from page xvi) 


regions of the United States are climatically 
suited to the raising of this breed, with the 
result that American breeders have achieved 
marked success with imported stock and are 
producing a superior quality of fur. In 
fact, the failures on record have in most 
cases been brought about by bad breeding 
rather than by unfavorable climate. 
Much credit is due the late Alex Albright 
of Dundee, Texas, for his untiring efforts 


Rams on the Russel farm. 


in developing the Karakul fur-sheep indus- 
try in the United States. He has been 
called the “dean of Karakul breeders.” The 
first importation into the United States was 
in 1908. The animals were sent to a farm 
in Texas, there interbred and crossed with 
domestic breeds. 

Exports of Karakuls have now been made 
from the United States to South American 
countries, Japan, Norway and many others. 

Dr. Russel has 41 purebred sheep, also 
33 sheep one half to three fourths full 
blood. These animals, if bred with pure- 
breds, produce the same quality of fur as 
two full-blood Karakuls. A lamb born re- 
cently on his farm sold for $75, an example 
of the high prices which quality animals 
bring. The original animals for his flock 
were purchased from the Alex Albright 
farm at Dundee, Texas, where 1,000 pure- 
bred Karakuls are farmed. Mrs. Albright 
continues the same principles of developing 
superior breeding stock as used by her hus- 
band. 

Dr. Russel was graduated from the Kan- 
sas City Veterinary College in 1911 and 
practiced in Jefferson and Douglas counties, 

(Continued on page xx) 
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MODERN VETERINARY INSTITUTIONS 
MODERN X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


...and the fact that so many of the country’s leading 
veterinary hospitals and schools have selected the G-E 
Model D mobile x-ray unit is ample proof that it is ideal 
to meet the needs of modern veterinary procedures. 


Equally impressive is the fact that this fine unit has es- 
tablished a remarkable record for service, radiographic 
quality, and economical operation. If, in your practice, 
you realize a need for more x-ray power than is ordi- 
narily required for routine small animal work, it will 
pay you well to investigate the G-E Model D unit. 


The satisfactory experience of your colleagues is an 
excellent guide, Do as they did—discuss the Model D 
with your local G-E X-Ray representative. He will be 
glad to give you complete information, and to advise 
you whether the mobile or stationary model would 
best suit your individual requirements. To request his 
visit at your convenience, write, today, to Depart- 
ment G19. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC X-RAY CORPORATION 


2012 JACKSON BivoD CHICAGO, 


tn Blvd., Manhasset, N. Y., provides complete modern 
odel D Mobile X-ray Unit. 
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Free Folder for Veterinarians - 


... outlining the treatment of various 
infections with 


SULFANILAMIDE SQUIBB 


(Para-Amino-Benzene-Sulfonamide) 


Also price list quoting veterinary hos- 
pital discount price. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division 


745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


KFS CANNED FOOD 


CERO-MEATO (ory 
DOG FOOD 


Tested and Approved 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Fairfield, Conn. AVMA940 


TESTED AND. 
APPROVED 


AS REPRESENTED 
ON CONTAINER 


AA 


COOPERATION Wits 


NOTICE 


The important 
new, dry micro-reagent 


affords an accurate, instantaneous 
and inexpensive means of making 
routine tests for 


Sugar in Urine 
Now at the disposal of members of 
the medical and allied professions. 


Veterinar- 
ians will find 
Galatest use- 


ful in their 


practice for 


vet, the quick de- 
tection of in- 
cipient or es- 
tablished 
cases of ca- 
nine diabetes. 


For particulars address: 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick Street, New York 
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Kan. In 1934, he entered the service o; 
the federal bureau of animal industry jy 
Kansas, and in 1935, was transferred + 
Oklahoma, where he did Bang’s disease. 
eradication work until 1939, when he agai; 
went into private practice, opening an offic 
in Guthrie. 

It is Dr. Russel’s intention eventually ¢ 
move to his farm, which is located near 
Seward, Okla., one of only three such farms 
in the state, to devote all of his time t 


Mrs. Russel with two 5-month-old lambs. 


developing a flock of purebred Karakuls for 
the production of high-class breeding stock 
as well as Persian lamb skins and a flock 
of grades for the production of pelts, as 
is being done by other breeders. 

Here is the manner in which the three 
types of Karakul fur are obtained: Ti 
get Broadtail, which is flat, wavy and 
velvet-like to the touch, on very thin leather, 
a baby Karakul must be skinned before it is 
born, either by killing the ewe, by abortion 
or by premature birth. The pelts average 
$30 on the market. 

To get genuine Persian lamb, the bab) 
Karakul must be killed and skinned while 
it is 1 to 3 days old. The pelts bring from 
$5 to $25, but the average is $10. This fur 
has a tight curl on light-weight leather. 

For Caracul fur, which has a_ heavier 
leather and loose, wavy curls of 1% to *, in. 
long, the lamb must be killed while it is 
5 days to 2 weeks old, the pelts brinying 
from $1.50 to $5 each. 

After the animals pass the Caracul fur 

(Continued on page xxti) 
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Injecting the first “diphtheria horse” 
] at the Parke-Davis Laboratories. 
| The young doctor who called on Von Behring 
year—1894. Treatment 
of diphtheria was largely a matter of topical applications to 
the throat, and “‘watchful waiting.’? Then came the news — 
of von Behring’s discovery of diphtheria antitoxin. — 
for Dr. E. M. Houghton, a brilliant new member of the 
sek Parke-Davis staff, was promptly sent to Vienna—to learn 
a first-hand from the great scientist the details of diphtheria _ 
a antitoxin production and use. Soon Parke, Davis & Company be 
established the first commercial biological laboratory in Amer- ; 
- ica, and today holds U.S. License No. 1 for the manufacture ; 
T of biological products for human use. 
nd ‘The courage to pioneer has been characteristic of Parke- 
ae Davis since the first years of its existence. Inthe 1870’s came 
i the introduction of cascara. A few years later, the first chem- 
" ically standardized fluid extracts were introduced. Then, in | 
a the ’90’s came physiological standardization. Since the turn of s 
| the century, Adrenalin . . . Pituitrin . . . Pitressin and Pito- 
by cin. . . Ventriculin . . . Meningococcus Antitoxin .. . F 
mi By broadening and extending its research activities year by 
@ year, this Company seeks ever to fulfill its traditional obliga- j 
tion to the cause of Medicine. 
er 
in. 
is PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
ng 
ur 


® PIONEERS IN RESEARCH ON MEDICINAL PRODUCTS 
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VETERINARIANS! 
Think of this! 


APPROXIMATELY 


POUNDS 


of some kind of PRE- 
PARED Dog Food is con- 
sumed by over Fifteen Mil- 
lion dogs EVERY DAY... 


Over $600,000,000 


worth of Dog Foods and 
supplies are purchased an- 
nually. Over one-fourth of 
the dogs raised in the 
United States are being fed 
a Prepared Dog Food... 


WHY NOT get your share of 


this year ‘round business? 


Hered what to do! 


Take on a DOG FOOD LINE 


Go after the dog food busi- 
ness too! The possibilities 
are tremendous! 


BUT- = START with the out- 
standing leader 
VITALITY DOG FOODS 
and you'll be way AHEAD! 


WRITE for our special veterinar- 
ians’ offer. There is no obli- 
gation. 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc. 


Board of Trade, Chicago, II]. 
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Holland to Kill Hens 


(Continued from page xx) 


stage, their fur becomes long and shagy, 
It is sheared and marketed as wool, whic) 
sells for only slightly less than the revs) 
white wool. 

Because of Dr. Russel’s excellent 
ground in the field, together with the pro. 
found interest of both Dr. and Mrs. Russ 
(who were married May 16, 1940) in thi: 
enterprise, “Animals That Make the News” 
predicts a brilliant future for them in pip- 


Dack 


| neering the Karakul industry in Oklahoma 


Because of Chicken-Feed Shortage 

Nearly 12 million of the 18 million laying 
hens in the Netherlands will be slaughtered 
before September 15 due to a shortage o/ 


| chicken feed. 


New Englanders’ Telephones Buzz—Literally 

Investigating complaints of interrupted 
service by telephone users in Newington, 
Conn., a lineman found that a swarm of 
bees had started a honeycomb in the contro! 
box. 
Japan Uses Skins of Dogs, Cats and 
Chickens to Meet Cowhide Shortage 

An acute shortage of cow hides in Japa 
is being met by the substitution of dog, cat 
and even chicken skins, according to a re- 
cent report of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. In Osaka a dog-leather trade asso- 
ciation has been organized for the purpos 
of allying activities in this new industry 
and controlling prices, which have soared 
to unprecedented heights. 


War-Zone Refugee 
Smuggles Dog to America 


How a war-zone refugee smuggled his 


| tiny Maltese dog to America was told t 


Chicago newspaper reporters recently. 
The owner, Norman P. Stevenson of (hi 
cago, said that he brought the dog wit! 
him on the Spanish freighter, Mar Canta- 
brico. The boat sailed on June 29 from 
(Continued on page xxiv) 
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The Test of the Pudding... 


Freedom from post-vaccination troubles fol- 4 
lowing the use of NATIONAL Serum is its is 
final proof of potency. 


Satisfaction ts assured because: —— 


l. Every cc of Serum and Virus must conform to rigid tests ¢. ; 


which insure uniformity and quality. 


2. The manufacture of every cc of NATIONAL Serum and 


Virus is Government supervised. 


3. NATIONAL Serum and Virus are sold only to Graduate 
Veterinarians whose experience and study guarantee 


correct application of the products. 


THE 
NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Books and Magazines 


DOGGERELS, by T. P. White, D.V.M. An un- 
usually interesting and informative book, describ- 
ing in verse the more important diseases and habits 
of the dog. 122 poems, 87 pages, illustrated; cloth 
bound. Price, $1. Send orders to Thrift Printing 
and Publishing Company, Rockford, II. 


CHART of All 107 Breeds, $1; three for $2. 
Judy’s Dog Encyclopedia, all dog subjects, $5. Dog 
World monthly, $2 for one year; $3 for two years; 
$5 for five years. JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale 
PRACTICES, locations and partnerships’ fur- 
nished and sold—all states. F. V. Kniest, 1537 
So. 29th St., Omaha, Neb. 
ESTABLISHED boarding kennels with modern 
house, 5 acres, near Cleveland, Ohio. $8,500. No 
veterinarian in district. Columbia Kennels, 5126 


Columbia Road, North Olmsted, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC x-ray machine, model F. 
Includes hand fluoroscope, standard, and negative 


holder. Will sell at a sacrifice. Also, electric mas- 
ter clipping machine in No. 1 shape. Mrs. J. D. 
Adams, 909 N. 15th St., Boise, Idaho, 
Positions Wanted 

WOMAN veterinarian, Cornell °39, single. New 
York state license; considerable practical experi- 
ence in small animal clinics. Opportunity wanted 
to assist and practice in established clinic. Able 
to assume responsibilities. Address: “BE,” ¢/o 


Journal of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


LABORATORY position wanted by veterinarian 


with post-graduate degree and several years of 
experience in bacteriology, pathology, production 
of biological products and research. Address: 
“L4," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 
Wanted 
ASSISTANT for position of resident veterinar- 


ian; single; room in hospital but no board. Write 
giving full particulars, including year of gradua- 
tion and references. Dr. Alexander Slawson, 2414 
Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WILL PAY CASH for mixed or small animal 


practice, any state. Dr. Bey, c/o F. V. Kniest, 
1537 S. 29th St., Omaha, Neb. 
HAS x 
AUCTION SALE TAGS | : 


Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 
Used by U. 8S. Dept. of 
Agri., State Depts. ... 
Prominent Breeders every- 
where. Aluminum or Steel. 
Numbered or Stamped as 
desired. Write today for Prices. 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. Dept. 6-925, Newport, Ky. 
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Barcelona and for 17 days Stevenson gp. 
cretly fed and watered the animal, keeping 
it in a perforated handbag until he lande; 
in New Orleans, La. 

Stevenson said that the dog, probably the 
only animal to be brought from the war 
zone on a refugee boat, saved his life jy 
more than one instance while in France by 
barking at the first sensation of approach. 
ing aircraft. 


Dog Drenches Self to Revive 
Heat-Stricken Owner 

Edward Rowe, a farmer of Rockville, Ind, 
was overcome by heat while driving a cow 
to pasture a short time ago. His dog, ap- 
parently perceiving the trouble, ran to a 
nearby creek, jumped in and rushed back 
to shake water on him. 


Crazy Mountains of Montana 
to Get Herd of Mountain Goats 

A number of mountain goats, now roam- 
ing the Flathead National Forest of north- 
western Montana, will be transported via 
airplane to the Crazy Mountains of Mon- 
tana, there turned loose to start a new herd 
in that picturesque wilderness. 

The problem of catching these wild crea- 
tures has been assigned to a dude rancher, 
who plans to use live traps. 


Estes Park Has 1,800 Horses 
Available for Summer Visitors 

Summer visitors who wish to ride horse- 
back through the scenic areas of Rocky 
Mountain National Park may make their 
choice of mounts from 1,800 horses the park 
has on hand for that purpose. 


African Police Dogs Help 
Solve Intricate Crimes 
Thrilling stories of the exploits of police 
dogs in the detection of crime are to!d in 
the annual report of the South African 
commissioner of police, Col. I. U. de Villiers. 
according to a recent United Press report. 
In one case a dog aided in the capture of 


(Continued on page xxvi) 
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IVERSITY OF OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF FOODS 
Ss UN | APPROVED BY AAHA 
ping a | i ration with AVMA 
PENNSYLVANIA n cooperation with AVM 
School of Veterinary Medicine 
the | AS REPRESENTED 
ach. 
Offers a complete course in veterinary 
medicine extending over four sessions, CERO-MEATO (Dry) 
each beginning the fourth Monday in Kennel Food Supply Co. Fuirtield, Conn. 
September and ending the second FRISKIES (Dry) 
|| Weanesday in June, Clinics and equip- 
| 
we ment unexcelled. | GRO-PUP (Dry) 
| Graduate Courses in Pathology and Bac- | Ww. Battle Creek, Mich. 
ap) z teriology (including immunology) ex- HILL’S DOG FOOD (Canned ) 
a tending through one session. lacking o., Topeka, Kan. 
ack K. F. S. DOG FOOD (Canned) 
HW For Catalogue and further information, | Kennel Food Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
address x 
Committee on Foods 
: GEORGE ALEXANDER DICK, American Animal Hospital Asso. 
in- ‘ J y American Veterinary Medical Asso. 


WANTED 


The following back issues of the JOURNAL: 
om April 1939 (Part II) 
ky June 1939 
August 1939 
December 1939 
April 1940 
" Will pay 25 cents plus postage 
in for copies in good condition. 


600 S. Michigan Ave. 


‘f| American Veterinary Medical Association 


Chicago, Ill. 
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CORRECT FOOD 
IS IMPORTANT. 


PRESCRIBE A 
30 DAY TRIAL 


HILL’S DOG FOOD 


"WITH THE SEAL" 


FOR LEAFLET WRITE 


HILL PACKING CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


WY WO SS 
Accepted and Used by the Veterinary 
Profession Since 1900 


in the treatment of splints, spavins, sidebones, 
curbs, inflamed tendons, bursal lameness, etc. 


Prices 
$ 2.00 
“4 Dozen (1 Bottle Free).... 5.00 
‘2 Dozen (2 Bottles Free)... 8.00 
| Dozen (4 Bottles Free).. 15.00 
2 Dozen (4 Bottles Free)....... 25.00 
FOR PRICES 
STATES IN CANADA 
WRITE TO 
Wingate Chemical 
Co., Montreal 


Louisville, Ky. 


“M.A.C, Has Never Been Successfully 
Imitated” 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 


Hudson, N. Y. 
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a thief who subsequently admitted that ). 
had wrapped his feet in sacking to esca,f 9 
detection. On another occasion a dog {ho 
lowed a trail 1% miles to a hut in thi 
middle of a group of 38 huts with 135 (7 
habitants and singled out the native wante 


The only naturally tailless dog is thiy 
Schipperke Poodle, a breed developed ,— 
Holland and Belgium. 


Without, however, explaining how th 


_ census was taken, a statistician places thi 


number of songbirds in the United Stats 4 
at 3 billion. 


The man who buys a dog assumes eo 
public responsibility just as he does whe 
he buys an automobile. . . . Proper care 
a dog takes time and trouble. If the dy : 
itself is not compensation for this trouble 
don’t buy one.--From Our Dumb Animas 


The katydid is a close relation to th 
cockroach, grasshopper and cricket. | 
makes its music by scraping one wing upon 
a ridge on the other, and with such per- 
fect tempo that the music of a dozen may 
seem as one. 


The toughest problem the veterinary pre 
fession has to solve is the indifference s 
many of its members manifest toward the 
details of organized effort. 


VETERINARY 


IN 
OTORRHEA 


CANKER EAR MITES 


Bacteriostatic 


Quickly controls pain 
Contains no phenol 


Sold only to licensed Veterinarians. 
fem. Vet. Ex. Asso. 


Tur Dono Curmicat Corp., New York-Montreal-l« 
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POTENCY 


at | 
the 
D ir 
: rhis firm originated the practice of stating on the label the 
standard of potency of its 
ANTI-SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 
he 
Late: 
For many years the only swine erysipelas serum available to the veterinary — 
profession of America which carried a label guarantee of potency was that ; 
: prepared by this firm. Through these many years we voluntarily produced 


a highly potent serum and marketed it in competition with non-standard- . 


ized serums. 


Our leadership having demonstrated that highly potent anti-swine erysip- 
elas serum is commercially practical. it is now required that all swine 
erysipelas serum marketed in this country meet reasonable standards of 
potency. No order or regulation has ever been issued, no agreement has 
ever been reached. which necessitated an increase in the potency of our 


serum—a position in which this firm is unique. “ 


ie The record made by Lockhart Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum is one of : 
which we are justly proud. Its superiority is especially noticeable when 


used in the treatment of acutely sick animals. 


ASHE LOCKHART. INC. . 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 
for Graduate Veterinarians.” 


| 800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Mo. : 


In Canada—Canada Representatives. Ltd., 193-195 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


Member Veterinary Exhibitors’ Association. 
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Proved Potency for 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS 


The pigeon test on each batch of Anti-bry. 
sipelas Serum Jen-Sal determines the po. 
tency (“x” value) of that serum. 


r 
Only serum that will withstand the vig- 


orous test imposed for potency determina- 
tion can qualify to bear the Jen-Sal label. 


Minimum Potency: 0.!43 c.c. of Jen-Sal Anti-Swine Erysipelas 
Serum or less protects pigeons against the standard infective 
dose (0.5 c.c.) of live culture Erysipelas organisms prescribed 


by the U.S.B.A.I. 


This means more uniform field results in the control of Swine 
Erysipelas. 


For prophylaxis: For pigs up to 2! days old—3 to 5 c...: 
older pigs—1!0 to 20 c.c. 


For treatment: Double the prophylactic dose. Repeat ° 
24 to 48 hours as indicated. 


Supplied in 250 c.c. bottles—Code Dim 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION-—CHICAGO 


NOV 19 1940 
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